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Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican Council. Impressions of a Con- 
temporary. By Pomroyio Leto, Translated from the Original. 
London : John Murray. 1876, 


IRST Janus, thén Quirinus, now Pomponio Leto. These 
three: their outward forms different, their aim and ani- 
mating spirit one and the same. Their aim to blacken and 
degrade that Church among whose children their English 
patrons ostentatiously number them: their spirit a spirit of 
intolerable arrogance, of deadly rancour, of unscrupulous 
misrepresentation. Janus is dead, Quirinus is dead: soon 
will Leto follow them to “the tomb of lost reputations.” We 
never read a duller, heavier book than this. Walking overa 
newly-ploughed field; listening to a bad song worse sung; 
tethered in a railway carriage to a deaf old lady who is con- 
stantly asking silly questions,—these and others of the 
miseries of human life (recorded or not recorded by Mr. 
Edgeworth) are summer pastimes, compared with the perusal 
of Leto’s lucubrations. Such to us, at least, has been that 
perusal: the narrative part so slovenly and colourless; the 
argumentative so droning, so mystified, and often so com- 
pletely unintelligible. 

It is not a little remarkable that the authors of those three 
works have all concealed their real names, and have addressed 
the public under fictitious titles—three works, which, out of 
the mass of foreign anti-Catholic productions on the Vatican 
Council, have been selected for translation into English, and 
have been thus issued to the world in the elegant paper, type, 
and binding of first-class London publishers. The anonymous 
in an argumentative work, .the correctness or incorrectness of 
whose reasoning can be tested without reference to the cha- 
racter or position of the writer ; the anonymous in an historical 
or biographical work, the accuracy of whose statements is not 
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made dependent on the personal testimony of the author, but 
on the accuracy of his references to the reports of accessible 
and credible witnesses; the anonymous in such cases is or 
may be no ‘reasonable ground of complaint. But when we 
have two anonymous writers, each giving an account of the 
same series of ovents, each resting his account on his own 
personal authority as that of a primary witness, and each 
exhibiting from first to last the most violent and open partisan- 
ship, arguing always, as if holding a brief, for one side, 
always speaking of that side, and of that alone, in language 
of respect and praise and admiration,—surely the grave sus- 
picion that such a spirit and tone naturally and most justl 
create, is not a little strengthened by the fact that the authors 
freely and deliberately choose to appear in masks. 

The translator of Leto, in the very first sentence of his 
brief preface, assures us that “ ‘The Memoirs of the Vatican 
Council’ which are here presented to the public, are the work 
of a sincere and liberal Roman Catholic, and are inspired by 
a genuine desire to promote the welfare of that religion.” The 
word “liberal” has several meanings. Taken in one of these, 
every genuine Catholic, every Catholic who knows his religion, 
and squares his thoughts and actions to the principles of that 
religion, is truly and thoroughly liberal, because he is truly 
and thoroughly generous and charitable and merciful. Accord- 
ing to another, and unfortunately in certain wide circles more 
common, acceptation of the word, to be Catholic and liberal 
at once is as great a contradiction in terms as to be at once 
snow-white and soot-black, a servant of God and a limb of 
the devil, a Saint Charles Borromeo and a Count Cavour. 
What sort of a Catholic Leto is, we shall see by-and-by. 

There is another declaration which the author himself ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly makes. At the close of the Introduc- 
tion he tells us “ that the Council is here regarded, not in its 
bearing on theology and canon law, but in its relation to civil 
life [whatever that means]; and that it is studied, not from 
within, which was, indeed, impossible for common spectators, 
but from without.” Again, “It is not the aim of the pre- 
sent work to discuss the theological view of such decrees” 
(p. 85). Again, “It is almost superfluous again to remind 
our readers that we have no desire to pass judgment on theo- 
logical questions on which we are not competent to decide” 
(p. 220). And again, “We have been careful in this brief 
sketch not to touch on any arguments directly regarding 
canonical or theological matters, because it is better for the 
profane not to meddle with these questions” (p. 245). The 
same is repeated elsewhere. Leto, in calling himself “ pro- 
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fane,”’ has, like Caiphas, uttered a true speech without at all 
intending it. How he has contrived, without playing the 
theologian, to write a commentary on the decrees of a General 
Council, being all of them of a purely theological character, 
we shall also see by-and-by. 

Meantime, before proceeding to the settlement of these two 
points, we have to indicate certain characteristics common to 
Leto with Quirinus; and which, as we have marked them 
pretty fully in our former article on the Vatican Council,* we 
shall here dismiss with very brief notice. 

We have the same attacks on the liberty of the Council, all 
resting on the same shadowy foundation. “It was said that 
tickets bearing the names of candidates were photographed 
in large numbers and distributed to the bishops, &c 
It was also said, in proof of the moral violence exercised, that 
some of the Fathers,” d&c. (p. 48). “ Of the 535 present at 
the Session [the fourth, in which the Papal infallibility was 
defined], 533 gave a favourable vote; those who said ‘ Non 
placet’ were only two. . . . Comments were made even on 
these two dissentients thus separated from the rest of the 
Opposition and left behind, and it was insinwated that their 
remaining, in order to bear testimony to the liberty of the 
Council, was due to some contrivance of the majority ” 
(p. 213). Comments were made! It was said! It was in- 
sinuated! From whom did these comments and sayings and 
insinuations come? Weare not told. Not improbably from 
Leto himself: most certainly from him or from some of the 
set to which he belongs. Only think of five hundred and 
thirty-three bishops setting a trap to catch, and actually 
catching, two of their order, for the purpose of playing off 
before the world such a childish and clumsy trick. ‘To ori- 
ginate or to credit such a statement indicates a mind at once 
unspeakably mean and malignant. Leto repeats the same 
charge of violence in other places. But he nowhere advances 
a single authentic fact to prove that any violence whatever 
was used, unless you call by the name of violence that domi- 
nating weight, which, in all deliberative assemblies, the freest 
and most unfettered, an overwhelming majority must, from the 
very nature of the case, possess as against a comparatively 
small minority. 

We have the same doleful prophecies of schisms, nay of 
utter ruin, following from the definition of Papal infallibility. 
“A person of great talent and of excellent judgment, in de- 





, * “The Vatican Council: its Authority : its Work.”—Dvusiin Revirw, 
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scribing the state of affairs at the time, said that if infalli- 
bility were accepted the Vatican Council would certainly not 
be accepted ; and, indeed, in forming any opinion on the 
prevailing condition of affairs, which was at all reasonable, it 
was impossible to escape from this dilemma” (p. 192). “The 
world, which previous to the Vatican Council was indiscrimi- 
nately termed Catholic, will now inevitably split into two 
divisions ; but between them there will remain a considerable 
number of persons, who, unable to follow the liberal ideas of 
the first party, and impatient of the yoke of the second, will 
be lost in the burning sands formed by the ‘detritus’ of 
wasted religious beliefs and moral principles, which con- 
stitutes the interminable desert, stretching away into the 
distance along the borders of modern civilization ”* (p. 221). 
We quote the latter part of this sentence as a specimen of 
the half meaning or whole unmeaning verbiage so freely 
scattered over the “interminable desert” of these dreary 
pages, and of which some more specimens will be given here- 
after. 

We have the same extravagant laudations of the members 
of the minority whose names turn up, and confined ezclu- 
sively to them. Three of them “spoke extremely well”: 
another “a prelate profoundly versed in ecclesiastical learn- 
ing”: another “a most remarkable man”: others “gave 
proof of the greatest aptitude and vigour in discussion”: 
another “ being universally considered the most splendid 
orator, the best Latin scholar, and the person of highest 
authority ” [one of the three whose speeches displayed the 
grossest ignorance of Catholic theology]: a certain group of 
bishops “ taken together formed a body which, on account 
of the learning of its members, the illustrious names it con- 
tained, and the nations it represented, made up in importance 
the weight it lacked in numbers”: another exercised “con- 
siderable influence in the assembly by his eloquence, and the 
strength of his arguments” (pp. 54-56). The minority 
included “in their body the most illustrious men in the 
Church” (p. 74). One made a “ famous speech at the open- 
ing of the Council, by which he took rank as one of the 
principal orators”: another “ attracted much notice by a 
convincing and eloquent speech ” (p. 180): and soon. Now 
mark: to not oNE single ‘member of the majority, outnum- 
bering the minority by at least five to one, is one single 
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word of praise or good word of any kind awarded. Of course 
the Jesuits are specially barked at: so are the Pope and 
Cardinal Manning. 

We have the same repetition of flying reports, idle un- 
attested rumours of what was said or done on such and such 
occasions. “ It is said,” “a report was circulated,” &. We 
have given a specimen above: let it suffice. 

We had marked other damning points of resemblance, in 
lying and malignant spirit, between these two anonymous 
writers. As an historical authority on the Vatican Council, 
Leto stands exactly on the same level with Quirinus : not one 
step higher. Lower he could not stand: for in that lowest 
deep there is no lower deep. 

But Leto is a Catholic, nay a sincere Catholic—that is, we 
suppose, a Catholic not merely in outward profession, but in 
heart and soul. So says his translator, but so says not Leto 
himself. He nowhere calls himself a Catholic, he nowhere in 
any way professes himself a Catholic. ‘The Catholic party ” 
is the phrase which he uniformly uses to designate those to 
whom he is opposed, and against whom his book is entirely 
directed (pp. 25, 26, 27, 31, 70, &c. &c.). The sentiments 
and tone of his book are from beginning to end thoroughly 
anti-Catholic, as thoroughly anti-Catholic as the sentiments 
and tone of Chillingworth or Barrow. He is not indeed 
Protestant, except in the negative sense of the word: nor is 
he, like Quirinus, half Protestant, half Jansenist. As far as 
we can gather from this volume, he is a person who, if he 
ever held the Catholic faith, has utterly lost it, and got no 
other in its place. Like Joe Grimaldi’s father, during the 
Gordon riots, he is of “no religion at all.” 

The very idea of a sincere Catholic has always implied, as a 
primary and essential element, profound submission to the 
teaching of the supreme authority of the Church, a sincere 
acceptance of all which that authority proposes to be believed. 
Every Catholic child, who has learned the elements of his 
religion, knows this. That authority can never, in any pos- 
sible circumstances, teach—the universal Church itself can 
never, in any possible circumstances, hold—as an article of 
Catholic faith, a doctrine that is not revealed, still less a 
doctrine that is nottrue. Weare now taking ground common 
to all Catholics, before the Vatican Council, before the Council 
of Trent, just as at the present day—the active and passive 
infallibility of the Church. Now, whatever may be said of the 
Vatican Council; granting that every charge made against 
it by Leto is well-founded; you have the whole Catholic 
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Episcopate, without even one solitary exception,* with the 
Pope at their head, cordially accepting the definitions of that 
Council ag a rule of faith, as cordially as they accept the 
definitions of Trent. From the day that Pius put on these 
definitions the solemn seal of his confirmation, not only not a 
murmur of dissent has been heard from a single bishop, but 
the very bishops who, like Mgr. Dupanloup and Bishop 
Kenrick, had taken a leading part in opposing certain defi- 
nitions, in the most explicit and unreserved form accepted 
them. As to Déllinger, Reinkens, and company, who, with 
their little sect of lay dupes have openly rejected the Vatican 
Council, the purity and splendour of the Church’s faith are 
no more affected by their apostasy, than are the purity and 
splendour of a crystal stream affected by the small driblets 
that have oozed out of it into a neighbouring cesspool. Now, 
to say nothing of his numerous heresies on other matters, Leto 
not only rejects several of the definitions, but sneers at them, 
flouts them, assails them with theological arguments. There- 
fore is Leto, whatever he may be, most certainly no Catholic. 

He assails them with theological arguments! Surely this 
cannot be. Does he not, as we have seen, disclaim over 
and over again the intention of treating the definitions from 
a theological standpoint? Does he not profess his incom- 
petency to engage in such a discussion? Yes, but Jet us see, 
not so much what he proposes to do as what he does. 

We had actually marked about fifty passages, in which 
arguments of a purely theological character are advanced. In 
truth the poison of the book is concentrated far more in its 
unsound theology than in its unsound history, more in its 
heresies than in its lies. Objections not strictly theological 
may be made against the expediency of defining a particular 
doctrine ; and, as we stated in our former article, such in fact 
were the objections raised by the minority, with a few ex- 
ceptions, against the definition of Papal infallibility. But as 
to the doctrine itself, the question of its truth or falsehood is 
the only question to be raised about it, and this surely is a 
theological question. We are not going to encumber the 
pages of this journal with a detailed examination of the 
numerous objections, which our “sincere Catholic” has 
levelled against the defined dogmas of the Catholic religion 
from “a genuine desire to promote the welfare of that reli- 
gion.” We shall give a few, from which the force of the rest 
may be well inferred. The objections directed against the 
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definitions of the first constitution (“‘ Dei Filius”) on Faith, 
Reason, &c., are altogether based on gross misapprehension 
of the meaning of these definitions. We shall confine our- 
selves mainly to the objections advanced against the defini- 
tions of the second constitution (“ Pastor Adternus”’), on the 
Papal authority and infallibility. 

I. “It is evident that there are three grand questions of 
principle before the Council. .... The first is the ancient 
conflict always going on in the Church from the earliest ages, 
between those who maintain a direct supernatural agency in 
all matters, and those, who without rejecting it, believe also in 
secondary causes” (p. 34). 

1. “ Without rejecting it.” . Rejecting what? ‘A direct 
supernatural agency in all matters”? Leto manifestly im- 
plies that he wishes to be taken as one of those who do not 
reject “it.” He therefore holds “a direct supernatural 
agency in all matters”! We suppose he means those who, 
without rejecting a supernatural agency in some matters, &c. 

2. “The ancient conflict always going on in the Church 
from the earliest ages.” For more than forty years have we 
been more or less assiduously engaged in the study of theo- 
logians of every school,—in the study of Fathers, Councils, 
Papal decrees. We never met in any of them the slightest 
trace of such a conflict. We never met in any book the 
faintest allusion to such a conflict going on at any time, any- 
where, in the Church or out of the Church. We never read 
or heard of any human being holding “a direct supernatural 
agency in all matters,”’ not even in most matters, we might 
add, not even in many matters. 

3. “ Believe also in secondary causes,” that is, in secondary 
causes in the supernatural order—for, of the natural order 
there is no question. Is not this belief, that God, in His 
ordinary providence, acts through secondary causes in the 
supernatural order, one of the most striking marks of Catho- 
licism which distinguish it so clearly and so fundamentally 
from the prevailing Protestantism, from all Protestantism out- 
side the “little church” of Ritualism, and from Ritualism 
too, though not in the same degree? Our invocation of the 
Saints, their prayers for us, the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments, in short, all the ministrations of the Church through- 
out the world, in every place and every day—what is all this 
but the operation of secondary causes? On the other hand, 
is not this a principle, the principle of genuine Protestantism, 
that there should be no intrusion of human authority, no in- 
terposed agency of any kind, human or angelical, between 
man and his Creator ? 
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II. A paragraph immediately follows the words quoted 
above, which commences thus :—“ The infallibility of a single 
man is a more striking miracle, and a greater infraction of 
the laws of nature, than the infallibility of a large and well- 
organized assembly under the security of a strong and severe 
discipline ; it is much more so, because the infallibility of a 
society with regard to itself is by its very nature relative, while ° 
that of an individual towards society cannot be other than 
absolute.” 

We have read this sentence carefully over and over again, 
and have entirely failed in eliciting any definite meaning out 
of the hubbub of words. By the infallibility of the “ large 
and well-organized assembly,” he means, we presume, the 
infallibility of a general council, that is, the infallibility of a 
teaching body—active infallibility. By the “infallibility of a 
society,” he means, we presume, the infallibility of the Church 
as a whole, of the body of true believers—passive infallibility. 
Why, or in what sense, he calls these two infallibilities rela- 
—— that of the individual absolute, we cannot under- 
stand. 

III. Leto proceeds in the next sentence. ‘“ It is reasonable 
to believe that God protects the Church, as we believe that 
God protects the world, and that the Church in her own office 
should be infallible may be in a certain sense reasonable ; but 
that God should take away from an individual man the liability 
to error, which is characteristic of humanity, would be an 
absolute and standing miracle. In the first case, Faith allies 
herself with reason, in the second she subdues it.” 

The hubbub of words goes on. 1. If by reasonable Leto 
means that which does not contradict reason, then plainly the 
infallibility of the Church and of the Pope are both equally 
reasonable: neither is opposed to any principle of reason we 
ever heard of. If, by reasonable, he means that which pure 
reason, reason without the light of revelation, demonstrates, 
then are they both equally not reasonable: for they both 
belong to matter of positive divine institution, which we can 
know only from revelation. If, by reasonable, he means that 
which our reasoning faculty, taking revelation as contained in 
Scripture and Tradition, and evolving that revelation, proves 
from it by clear and legitimate inference, then are both in- 
fallibilities equally reasonable, equally resting on the same 
strong foundation, against which, for more than three hundred 
years, so many fiery darts have been shot and shivered. It 
was by this very process, and by it alone, that the present 
writer, many long years ago, after having carefully examined 
the best theologians on both sides he had then access to, 
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came to the clear and irresistible conclusion, that the supre- 
macy of the Pope and the infallibility of the Pope must stand 
or fall together ; that, among several other considerations, the 
Gallican objections against the leading Scriptural arguments 
for the latter, if valid, are not less valid against the Scriptural 
arguments from the very same texts for the former; that as 
against either, and contrasted with the solid rock on which 
both stand, these objections are a rotten stone which a single 
blow grinds to powder. By such process of reasoning did the 
present writer first arrive at the foregoing conclusion: by the 
same process, carried on again and again, from time to time, 
over an ever-widening field of research, did that conclusion 
array itself to him in increasing light and strength. Before 
the Vatican definition, he as a theologian firmly believed the 
infallibility of the Pope; since that definition, he believes it 
as a simple Catholic, just as he believes the supremacy of the 
Pope, as he believes the divinity of Him, whose Vicar the 
Pope is over all the earth. Considered from a Protestant 
point of view and on Protestant principles, the infallibility of 
Pope or Church would appear not only unreasonable, but 
ludicrously absurd. Considered from a Catholic point of view 
and on Catholic principles, the infallibility of the Pope, as 
defined by the Council, is so reasonable, so marvellously fits 
into the constitution of the Church, so perfectly harmonizes 
with that constitution, that the sacred edifice built by the 
Divine Architect, if contemplated without it, would seem to 
want something necessary for its perfect integrity and solidity. 
Only think of a divinely-appointed supreme and authoritative 
teacher of an infallible Church,* himself, in that very teach- 
ing, liable to err, like any other mortal. 

2. “But that God should take away from an individual 
man the liability to error, which is characteristic of humanity, 
would be an absolute and standing miracle.” Not to enter 
into a discussion on the distinction between a miracle and a 
special providence, let the word “miracie” stand. Now, 
what Leto affirms to be reasonable, and implies to be no 
miracle at all—at least, not a standing miracle—is the real 
standing miracle, lasting and permanent, from the first diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion over the Roman empire, all days 
even to the consummation of the world: and what he calls a 
standing miracle occurs only at intervals. The Council awards 
infallibility to the Pope, when he, as supreme pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, defines any doctrine of faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church. That he is infal- 





* “Omnium Christianorum patrem et doctorem.”—Council of Florence. 
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lible in any other act the Council in no way pronounces. 
Now, if the infallibility thus declared be a miracle, it certainly 
is not a standing, a permanent, miracle. 

But the Divine protection of the Church, which partakes, 
as Leto thinks, so little of the miraculous, is a miracle, a 
standing miracle, a stupendous miracle, a miracle palpable to 
sense. What is that protection, as it actually exists, as it has 
existed in all past generations, not withheld for a single day ? 
It is the preservation of the unity of the Church in its catho- 
licity,—not unity alone, not catholicity alone, but writy in 
-catholicity. It is in this, that the millions on millions of 
Catholics—outnumbering all other Christian societies taken 
together—scattered over the face of the whole Christian 
world—make one compact and perfect society : its members 
knitted together by the same sacred bonds of union, the same 
faith, the same divinely-established worship, under the one 
supreme pastor and teacher. Even if in everything else they 
were all one, in language, usages, and so forth, still that they 
should permanently constitute one spiritual society, one 
“kingdom of God,” so perfectly one, would be a preternatural 
fact. But when you consider the immense variety of social 
and political peculiarities and antagonisms; elements of 
isolation, incongruity, discord, hostility ; diversities of tongue, 
of manners, of forms of government, of prejudices, of every- 
thing in which races differ from races and kingdoms from 
kingdoms and tribes from tribes; in which they not only 
differ from each other, but are so often arrayed in deadly strife 
against each other—when you consider all this, on one hand, 
and, on the other, the strict Catholic unity of all these vast 
Catholic masses in one “ body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted ”; a unity not local or temporary, but world-wide and 
permanent, from age to age, never failing, ever unbroken, ever 
the same; a unity not consolidated by the pressure of any 
external force, like the union of disaffected provinces, under a 
central power, with fifty legions at its back; but a unity 
against which are arrayed, and arrayed in vain, the two great 
weapons of a hostile world—its sharp sword and its lying pen 
—Emperor William and King Victor Emmanuel, Quirinus 
and Leto—when you consider finally that the Catholic religion, 
as its opponents freely grant, does not, in its dogmatic code, 
recommend itself to man’s natural reason, nor, in its ascetic 
discipline, to man’s natural appetite—when you consider all 
this, must you not exclaim, “If the finger of God be any- 
where on this earth, surely it is here”? 

The special objections of Leto are for the most part levelled 
against the “schemata,” the rough drafts of decrees drawn 
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up by theologians to be afterwards submitted to the Council. 
With these objections we have no concern whatever. ‘The 
schemata, as such, have no authority of Pope or Council.* 
How they were subsequently mangled and cut down we have 
sufficiently indicated in our previous article. We shall notice 
only objections against what the Council itself has defined. 

IV. The Council defined that the “ Roman Pontiff has full 
and supreme power of jurisdiction over the universal Church,” 
and that “this power is ordinary and immediate over the 
churches all and singly, and over the pastors all and singly.” 
On which Leto remarks: ‘Theologians may determine what 
power can remain to diocesan bishops in their own churches 
.after such a declaration as this; but it baffles the compre- 
hension of secular persons” (p. 85). 

Writers of this class are apt to exhibit a warm zeal for the 
rights of bishops, when these rights can be used as pellets to 
fling at the rights of the supreme bishop. “ Baffles the com- 
ae ”! There is nothing incomprehensible here. 

iocesan bishops, since the Vatican definition, stand, and ever 
will stand, in exactly the same relation to the Pope and to the 
faithful of their own dioceses, in which they stood before that 
definition. Have not the Popes, when occasion presented 
itself, uniformly and openly exercised plenitude and supremacy 
of jurisdiction, ordinary and immediate? No Pope ever has 
interfered, no Pope ever will interfere, with the administration 
of diocesan bishops, except where some particular and urgent 
necessity demands interference. 

* Theologians may determine.” Theologians have deter- 
mined. Father Perrone wrote thus in a work published about 
thirty years before the Vatican Council-—his words being as 
strictly true now as they were then :—‘ The Roman Pontiff 
does not govern the Church through bishops, as if through 
his administrators and vicars: but he appoints them as so 
many princes, invested with ordinary power for the good of 
each particular church, though with due subjection to the 
Roman See, in the exercise of this power, for the preservation 
of faith and communion in the universal Church. Then only 
does the Roman Pontiff interpose his authority, when the 
welfare or necessity of a particular diocese or of the universal 
Church requires such interposition. ... Though, in eccle- 
siastical government, there is one who exercises the primacy, 
nevertheless, particular dioceses have their own bishops, who 
govern them not by delegated but by their own ordinary 





* See the Papal constitution, “ Multiplices inter,” § 7, “ Acta et Decreta 
Sacrosancti CEcumenici Concilii Vaticani,” Rome, 1872, p. 41. 
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authority: for, as we said, bishops are not mere adminis- 
trators but true princes.” * 

V. A certain bishop, neither at the time of the Council, 
nor at any other time “diocesan,” objected against the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility that it was “‘a mystery as in- 
comprehensible as the doctrine of the Trinity,” “a dogma 
teaching two infallibilities in one.” 

Leto is so captivated with this theological sally that he 
repeats it no less than three times (pp. 119, 169, 178). In- 
comprehensible again! Incomprehensible as the Trinity ! 
You may call the doctrine true or false, as you are a “ sin- 
cere” or pretended Catholic ; but to call it incomprehensible 
is itself truly incomprehensible. Why, the whole doctrine of 
infallibility is perfectly intelligible. There is, first, as we noted 
above, the infallibility of the Church taken as a whole,—passive 
infallibility. Individuals may err, masses may err, may, like 
the Déllingerites, abandon the Church altogether; but the 
Church herself, as a body, can never err in professing any 
dogma of faith. There is, secondly, the active infallibility of 
the Episcopate, the Pope, of course, included—for separated 
they never have been, never can be: they can never err, as a 
body, in teaching the faith. There is, thirdly, the active 
infallibility of the Pope: when he defines for the universal 
Church, as stated above, he can never err in the definition. 
Can any doctrine be plainer than this ? 

But why has God given to the Pope, in his thus teaching, 
the same infallibility which He has given to the Church in her 
teaching? If there be a semblance of mystery in the doctrine, 
this, it seems to us, must be it. That God has done so, is 
now an article of Catholic faith : for every “sincere ” Catholic 
this is enough. Why has God dowered His Vicar with this 
so apparently exuberant gift? To pass over the manifesta- 
tions of the overflowings of God’s bountiful providence in the 
natural order, in the heavens and over the earth—why has 
He, in the supernatural order, formed a Church, one holy 
catholic and apostolic, and enriched that Church with gifts 
so many and so precious, to be hers unexhausted to the end 
of time? Why has He established seven sacraments, in them- 
selves perennial fountains of grace, whereas He might have 
established only two or one, or none at all? Why has He 
given to so many thousands on thousands of frail mortals the 
power of absolving from all sins, of absolving the same re- 
pentant sinner again and again and again? Why has He 
given Himself, in the blessed Eucharist, for the daily 





* Perrone, de Locis, p. 1, n. 617, 619. 
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strengthening food of our poor weak souls? Why has He, for 
the little service of a little sojourn here, promised us a participa- 
tion in His own infinite beatitude, to last for ever, fresh and 
new for ever? In answer to such questions it is enough to say, 
though we should be able to say no more, that in all these 
revealed works we adore the infinite wisdom and power, 
and, above all, the infinite goodness and bountifulness of God. 

But while it is as unreasonable as it is uncatholic to question 
the definitions of the Church in the spirit, at once so blindly 
ignorant and so proudly arrogant, of this bad writer, it is not 
only lawful, but laudable, to examine, with a humble and lovin 
spirit, beyond the strict letter of the revelation, the works an 
ways of God, their designs and harmonies, in all their parts 
and adjuncts. It is in such investigations that so much of 
the beauty of the scholastic theology consists. Now, although 
the necessity for new doctrinal definitions is, as we remarked 
above, by no means a standing necessity, it is not of infrequent 
occurrence. See the number of unsound opinions and systems 
that have cropped up within the Church from the Council of 
Trent down to our own time. To say nothing of the loads of 
over-lax and over-rigid propositions condemned by the Popes, 
especially in the latter part of the seventeenth century, only 
three or four years after the close of the Council of Trent, 
arose Baianism; then, after a considerable interval, Jan- 
senism, with its various developments, from the subject of 
grace to that of the Church and other matters; then Quietism, 
Semiquietism, Febronianism, Pistorianism, Hermesianism, 
Cavourism, Déllingerism. Against the tainting influence of 
these various errors the faith of the Church was to be, according 
to the Divine promise, preserved untainted and pure. But 
God, in His ordinary providence, works through second 
causes : here Leto is with us. General Councils, if they could 
have assembled at all (and often this was impossible), could 
not have assembled so frequently without serious incon- 
venience. The Supreme Pastor (“Blessed Peter living and 
presiding in his own see’) was the mean, the infallible mean 
(reasonably, Leto?) for preserving purity of faith in the in- 
fallible Church. 

VI. “It did not occur to the bystanders that, being 
Catholics, they would retire to rest that night with the obli- 
gation of a new set of declarations and articles of faith 
weighing on their intellect and conscience. The only person 
whom I heard make an -observation to this effect was a 
schismatical Greek, and the answer of the Catholic to whom 
he addressed himself did not indicate that the decrees would 
meet with much obedience” (p. 140). 
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1. “ Weighing on the intellect.” God’s revelations, God’s 
own truth, proposed as such by the authority established by 
God—this a weight on the intellect of a true Catholic! Of 
the Jansenist, the Protestant, the infidel, we have nothing to 
say; they deny and reject the authority itself, each in his own 
way and on his own principles. To an individual Catholic, 
the condemnation of opinions previously not only held but 
published by him, may be a trial, perhaps a severe trial. If 
he be a man of strong faith and true humility, a Fénelon or a 
Gunther, the trial will purify him and prove him to be true 
gold; if he be a man of little faith and much pride, a Luther, 
a Déllinger, or a Lamennais, it will reduce him to ashes. But 
to the body of Catholics, the Church at large, the definitions 
of Pope or Council are always as so many new lights, cheering 
and gladdening. 

2. “The Catholic” who uttered the aforesaid gloomy pre- 
diction—who was he? Could it have been Quirinus? Only 
think of Leto, Quirinus, and a schismatical Greek settling the 
future fate of the Catholic world among them. And rightly 
they did settle it, as we all now know! The decrees have 
not met with much obedience from schismatical Greeks, or 
from Leto, Quirinus, and company. 

VII. The Council “ affirms the supreme jurisdiction, ordi- 
nary and immediate, of the Pope over all churches, singly and 
collectively, over the pastors as well as the flocks ; from which 
doctrine it follows that bishops, in exercising any jurisdiction 
or =. only do so as official delegates of the Pope” 
(p. 174). 

Again, zeal for episcopal authority assumed to cover an 
attack on the Pope’s authority. It is plain that this writer is 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of delegated as distinguished 
from ordinary jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of bishops is, 
since the Vatican Council, ordinary and not delegated, in the 
same sense, and to the same eatent, as it was before the Council. 
The jurisdiction of parish priests is, by the canon law, ordinary 
and immediate, though subject to the bishop, whose jurisdiction 
is ordinary and immediate in his whole diocese. The juris- 
diction of bishops is, by divine law, ordinary and immediate, 
though subject to the Pope, whose jurisdiction is ordinary and 
immediate in the whole Church. But we need not pursue this 
subject further (see the extract given above from F. Perrone). 
Leto professes his ignorance of theology; but theology, had 
he known a little of it, would have taught him that, if ignorance 
is in certain cases blameworthy, error is much more so. 

VIII. “ Nothing can alter the final dilemma—either those 
who publicly and formally protested [against the definition of 
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Papal infallibility], adhered to their protest—and then it is 
impossible to maintain the universal acceptance of the dogma, 
for whatever may be said of the favourable votes, the number 
of Fathers who signed the protest is much too considerable to 
be overlooked—or supposing those who protested to have 
afterwards retracted, then their assent to the dogma was 
more detrimental to the object they had in view, than the 
most ardent opposition” (p. 217). 

1. “It is impossible to maintain the universal acceptance 
of the dogma,” &c. Suppose the whole sixty-three dissen- 
tients—the number given by Leto—had all protested not 
against the expediency of the definition, but against the 
doctrine itself—suppose that they, not only in their hearts 
but openly and publicly, rejected the definition—in which 
case, according to the doctrine of all theologians, they would 
at once have ceased to be not only Catholic bishops, but even 
members of the Catholic Church. Suppose all this, how would 
their apostasy in any way affect the universal acceptance of 
the dogma by Catholics? Was the acceptance of the defini- 
tion of Nice not universal because such a large number of 
Arian and Semiarian bishops refused to accept it? Suppose 
that, while the dissentients outwardly accepted the definition, 
they in their hearts disbelieved it; then, they would be con- 
cealed heretics, and, according to the opinion of many grave 
theologians, would still continue members of the Church, 
united to the body but not to the soul of the Church. In 
this case, the acceptance by the Episcopate or by all the 
members of the Church, would still be truly universal, not 
physically but morally so, acceptance by them as a Church as 
a body, as the mighty tree sprung from the grain of mustard- 
seed is still the mighty tree, though some withered twigs 
hang on it. 

2. But why waste words on mere brain-created hypotheses. 
The dissentients did accept the definition. ‘‘ Then,” says 
Leto, “their assent to the dogma was more detrimental to 
the object they had in view, than the most ardent opposition.” 
What object? What object has any man in retracting a 
a statement, except to signify that he no longer holds by that 
statement ? How the assent implied in such a retractation 
can be in any way detrimental to such object is to us really 
and truly incomprehensible. While Fénelon’s book on the 
“Maxims of the Saints’ was under examination at Rome, 
he strained every nerve to avert the condemnation of it.* 





_ * Fénelon, it is well known, was a strenuous defender of the Pupal 
infallibility. 
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When the book was condemned by the Pope, twenty-three 
propositions having been specifically selected from it for 
censure, the illustrious author—in this above all things 
illustrious—at once cordially accepted the brief of condemna- 
tion, and retracted the doctrines he had previously so firmly 
held. Was this retractation detrimental to the object Fénelon 
had in view in making it? Was it more detrimental than if 
he had clung obstinately to his errors ? 

Suppose, with Leto, that the sixty-three bishops objected, 
not merely to the expediency of the definition, but to the 
truth of it, what else did they do, in retracting their objection, 
but what one of the elementary principles of their religion 
taught them to do; what every sincere Catholic is prepared 
to do, and which, if any one is not prepared to do, he is 
no Catholic ; namely, to submit his judgment, in all doctrinal 
questions (to say nothing now of other matters), to the clear 
and express definition of the supreme authority of the Church ? 
If that authority exists anywhere, it exists in an ecumenical 
council; and if the Vatican Council was not ecumenical, 
in all things ecumenical, then, as we have shown in our 
former article, there never has been an ecumenical council 
held in the Church. 

IX. This last extract reminds us of our promise to give 


some additional specimens of the muddy, unmeaning verbiage 
with which the pages of Leto abound. 


The Vatican resumed its course, feeling secure against all further inter- 
ruption from that quarter [diplomatic interference], and as France was just 
then engrossed in the second plébiscite, ordered by the Emperor Napoleon 
as a means of strengthening a government which, already tottering, urgently 
needed the support of all the proselytes it could gain ; the Pope was able to 
convince himself that the fallibility of the “plébiscite” might be an 
excellent argument for his own infallibility (pp. 137-8). 


Such is the tone of respect and reverence in which the 
Head of the Church is spoken of by a “sincere Catholic,” 
who writes with “a genuine desire to promote the welfare of 
that religion.” 


The frequent result of such teaching [in one of the schemata] is this, 
that people finding themselves abandoned in the darkness of the super- 
natural, without the safe guidance of reason, easily become a prey to that 
vague mystical feeling which is often superstitious, not infrequently fierce 
and sullen, always prejudicial, and always a serious obstacle to the acquisi- 
tion of the energetic and useful habits of civilized life (pp. 144-5). 

Having already spoken of logic, we would here protest very strongly 
against the manner in which it is used. Owing to the scholastic form in 
which it has mingled with the traditions of the period of our intellectual 
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development, logic has often proved a source of evil, and has led to dis- 
astrous conclusions. In the form in which it has passed into our method of 
reasoning and thinking, logic is an imperfect instrument, by which man 
endeavours to reach the truth; it isa machine to create truth. No doubt 
on many occasions this artificial process has been helpful to the weakness of 
the human mind, especially in the earlier ages ; it was a means of eliciting 
the truth on testing a subject by two propositions, just as a spark is pro- 
duced by two currents of electricity. But, granting all the services rendered 
us by logic, we must not forget that it is only an artifice, that the infinite 
can never be contained in the finite ; and that, though all can aspire to the 
truth, and find it in some degree, it is not given to all to possess it 

The religious principle, guided only by logic to its utmost development 
often becomes abstract, mystical, and intolerant ; it loses its chief character- 
istic, that of being the companion, the creator, and the soul of civilization ; 
it isolates itself, &c. &c. (pp. 248-9). 


Sydney Smith once received a letter from his friend Jeffrey 
(they both wrote a very unreadable hand), to which he re- 
plied :—‘‘ My dear Jeffrey,—We are much obliged by your 
letter, but should be still more so were it legible. Ihave tried 
to read it from left to right, and Mrs. Sydney from right to 
left, and we neither of us can decipher a single word of it.” 
If any of our readers can decipher the preceding extract, as 
to a clear and coherent meaning, he must have an idea of logic 
very different from that which is given in text-books of Pro- 
testant or Catholic authors, of Whately or Jennings; he must 
have an idea of “the religious principle ” very different from 
that which all Catholics have. 

But we are weary to death in wading so long through this 
repulsive book—repulsive to the intellect, from the frequency 
of its cumbrous sophisms and heavy mistiness; repulsive to 
Catholic feeling, from the strong anti-Catholic rancour which 
steams out from it, as from a very dungheap of heresy. 
While refuting the arguments or exposing the blunders of an 
avowed Protestant, we can entertain for the writer himself 
feelings of genuine respect and kindliness : but it is not thus 
that Leto has been introduced to the public. We had, in 
going over the volume, noted down so many passages for 
censure—besides so many similar ones already disposed of in 
our previous article—that to criticise them all, or even one- 
half of them, would render this paper as dull and depressing, 
even as Pomponio Leto’s own “ Eight Months at Rome.” 
We flatter ourselves that we have given abundant specimens 
of our author’s writing, to show that, whatever he may te,— 
an apostate or from the beginning an infidel,—he is clearly no 
Catholic. It is noteworthy that the translators and editors 
and eulogists of Janus, Quirinus, and Leto are all non-Catho- 

VOL, xxviI.—wno. Liv. [New Series.] x 
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lic, —Protestant or infidel—High Church, Low Church, Broad 
Church, No Church. If these gentlemen choose to call those 
three Catholic, they may do so, as they may call Mr. Whalley 
or Mr. Newdegate Catholics: but “ we have no such custom, 
nor the Church of God.” 

The preceding remarks on Leto’s book have been written 
with reference to the intrinsic merits of the book itself, and 
without any reference to an ascertained or supposed author- 
ship. It has been confidently stated in some English Protest- 
ant journals that the author was a brother of Nobili Vitelles- 
chi, one of the Bishops of the Council whose name appears 
in the list of the “ placets ” appended to the fourth Constitu- 
tion.* He was created a Cardinal in the autumn of last 
year, and died about a month after his elevation. It has been 
moreover stated, in the aforesaid journals, that the author got 
the materials of the work from his episcopal brother; nay, 
that the Bishop himself was the principal author of the book. 

With regard to the author’s mere relationship, we have 
only to say that a very good man may have a very bad bro- 
ther, as Abel had; and that a very good father may have a 
very bad son, as David had. 

With regard to the statement of the Bishop’s participation 
in the book, or his approval of it in any way, we beg to put 
the following plain questions. First, is it possible that such a 
fact could be ascertained in England, by English journalists, 
the fact not having been known in Rome? Secondly, is it 
possible that, if known, or even gravely suspected in Rome, 
it would not have reached the ears of the Pope? Thirdly, is 
it possible that the Pope, knowing the fact, or gravely sus- 
pecting it, or, even lightly suspecting it, would have made a 
Cardinal of such a man—made a Cardinal of a man known to 
have been, or suspected to have been, in any way connected 
with a production, such as we have shown Leto’s to be? If 
there be any human being ready to accept affirmative answers 
to these three questions, not ready to laugh outright at such 
answers, we have nothing more to say to such a person. As 
to reasoning with him, “ you might as well,” according to the 
homely Irish saying, ‘you might as well whistle jigs to a 
milestone.” 

Finally, suppose—we beg pardon of the dead Cardinal for 
making such a supposition, even, as the Scholastics would 
say, “per impossibile ” — suppose that he was in any way 
implicated in the getting up of this book, or that he approved 
of the book ; we have this and merely this to say, that, had 





* “ Acta et Decreta,” &c., p. 177. 
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he been Bishop and Cardinal ten times over, the mark of - 
infamy with which we have branded Leto, fixes itself fully on 
him, with the very serious aggravation arising from his high 
position and from the deep and persistent hypocrisy which 
our hypothesis necessarily implies. The question of his 
authorship or approbation is a question of fact affecting his 
personal character for innocent or guilty, and affecting it 
alone. In that question the Pope and Council are no more 
involved than they are involved in the question of the author- 
ship of Quirinus or of Junius’s letters or of Icon Basilike. 





Arr. IIL—THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 


Christian Evidences, Popular and Critical. By R. H. Hutton (“Con- 
temporary Review,” July, 1876). London: Strahan & Co. 


je cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that— 

because the prevalent and growing form of infidelity in 
these days is disbelief in a Personal God—the importance is 
on that account diminished, of setting forth the historical 
evidences of Christianity. It is true indeed that the credibility 
of miracles cannot be defended in full argumentative force, 
except on the basis of Theism. Still it is the Christian’s 
business,—not only to exhibit in due logical order and form 
that course of argument which reasonably suffices for the proof 
of Christianity—but (not less importantly) to do what he can, 
towards dissipating those crass and inveterate prejudices, 
which render antitheists so unfaithful to reason. If then it 
be true that our Lord’s performance of certain miracles is a 
fact, resting on the same kind and degree of historical 
evidence as that adducible for other absolutely indubitable 
facts of the past—or if anything at all like this be true— 
a very important service will be done by pressing this truth 
on the notice of antitheists. They need not become Theists, 
in order to appreciate the evidence adducible for other his- 
torical facts ; nor is there any greater need for Theistic belief, 
in order that they may appreciate the evidence adducible for 
this fact in particular. On the one hand therefore, they cannot 
on any plausible ground excuse themselves from nanan the 

x 2 
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alleged evidence in the face; while on the other hand, if the 
said evidence be adequate, such a circumstance should con- 
stitute tothem an additional motive of the most cogent kind, for 
carefully and anxiously reconsidering the philosophical ground 
of their irreligion. The more obdurate among them—we well 
know—are the most unreasonable and uncandid of men; and 
will remain entirely insensible to this as to every other reli- 
gious argument. But many, who have been more or less bitten 
by the prevailing intellectual epidemic, may be powerfully 
influenced for good, by the chain of historical reasoning to 
which we refer. 

Then further, for one person who will be converted from 
irreligious opinions, there are probably a hundred whom due 
intellectual training may bear its part in preserving from such 
opinions. Believers need in these days to be protected from 
the irreligious infection, by every legitimate means which can 
be devised. And a study of the historical evidence adducible 
for Christianity will be found with many a simply invaluable 
element in their educational prophylactic, even as regards 
their fidelity to Theistic convictions. Such evidence offers, 
as we may say, a kind of terra firma in the visible world, on 
which those may fall back who are for the moment wearied 
and bewildered by metaphysical disquisition ; or those again 
who have no capacity for such disquisition.* 

We observe therefore with much pleasure, that the Pro- 
testant combined movements against contemporary unbelief 
occupy themselves with no less zeal and persistency in setting 
forth the historical arguments for Christianity, than in setting 
forth the proofs of Theism. Then as regards the Christian 
arguments themselves,—there are two different particulars, 
on which Protestant controversialists just now are generally 
moving in a direction with which we heartily sympathize. In 
the first place, they bring the historical discussion to a more 
decisive issue than might otherwise be possible, by making 
our Blessed Lord’s Resurrection the central point on which 
their argument turns.t “I propose,” says Mr. Hutton in 
the paper which we have named at the head of our article, 





* We shall presently show how far we are from forgetting, that at last 
their chief prophylactic is outside the merely intellectual order. 

t We must not fail to explain, that there is a line of historical argument 
for Christianity, fundamentally different from any to which we refer in our 
present article: such a line e.g. as F. Newman has brought out with such 
singular power and conclusiveness in his “Grammar of Assent,” from p. 432 
to p. 491. We should be sorry indeed if we were supposed to underrate 
the inestimable value of such a line of argument, merely because our 
immediate theme is an entirely different one. 
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“to take the Resurrection as the keystone of what I may call 
the physical miracles of our Lord’s life; for I imagine that 
no one who accepts that as a fact, would hesitate to accept a 
great many other miracles along withit.”” And in the second 
place Protestant controversialists at this day look for the 
historical evidence of the Resurrection, not primarily in the 
Gospels, but predominantly in the earlier and historically 
more cogent testimony borne by S. Paul. Every extremest 
infidel now admits, that certain epistles of S. Paul—to the 
Romans, the two to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians— 
are most certainly authentic and genuine. And the inevitable 
inference from this—an inference also admitted by these 
extreme infidels—is thus stated by Mr. Hutton :— 


Within from eleven to thirteen, or at the most fourteen, years from the 
Crucifixion—within a less distance of time, that is, than that which sepa- 
rates us from the dispute with America as to the capture of the “ Trent,” and 
much less than that which separates us from the relief of Cawnpore and the 
fall of Delhi—S. Paul found the belief in the Resurrection of our Lord 
firmly established among the Apostles at Jerusalem, so that he was after- 
wards able to tell the Corinthians that Christ was buried, and rose again the 
third day, that he was seen by Peter, then by the twelve (the eleven, I 
suppose he meant), then by above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part were then living but some were dead ; then by James, then 
by all the Apostles, and last of all by himself.* That the Resurrection was 
not only believed, but believed as only those things on their faith in which 
people recast their whole lives are believed, no one with whom controversy is 
worth while in the least disputes (pp. 217, 8). 


The absolutely conclusive historical argument, which is 
derivable from these truly momentous data, has been deve- 
loped, we think, by Mr. Rowe, with more ability and success 
than by any other writer whom we have seen. We refer par- 
ticularly to his recent work on “ The Supernatural in the 
New Testament,’’? which we hope to review with care in an 
early number. While laying his principal stress (as we have 
said) on the testimony of S. Paul, Mr. Rowe considers that 
the Gospels also largely contribute to the historical proof of 
the Resurrection ; and in this certainly all Catholics will be 
of the same mind. Mr. Hutton however, so far from agreeing 
with him in this particular, considers the Gospel narratives as 
most seriously detracting from the force of the historical argu- 





* Mr. Hutton might well have added another particular. It is certain 
from S. Paul’s Epistles, that in his time the Lord’s Day was regularly 
observed as a Christian festival. We never heard of any doubt being raised, 
that the origin of this festival was the traditional belief of Christians in the 
Resurrection. F 
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ment: so seriously indeed, as to deprive that argument of its 
conclusive character.* And it is well known that the one 
main historical reason, adduced by infidels for disbelieving the 
Resurrection,t is based on that very allegation which Mr. 
Hutton endorses ; the allegation of irreconcileable discrepancy 
between the narratives of the four Evangelists. Now we can 
nowhere find a more effective formulation of this indictment, 
than in Mr. Hutton’s paper; and we shall take it therefore as 
the text of our remarks. We maintain that the indictment 
entirely breaks down; that between these four narratives there 
is no such mutual discrepancy at all, as Mr. Hutton concurs 
with his extreme theological opponents in thinking to exist. 
Before citing however that paragraph of Mr. Hutton’s to 
which we refer, we will say a few words on the general drift 
of his article. We began it with every possible prepossession 
in its favour. There is probably no writer in England, who 
has conferred more important service on national religion than 
Mr. Hutton. He has thoroughly the ear of the public, and is 
always to the fore where the interests of piety and morality 
are concerned. Whether it be from a philosophical or literary 
or political quarter that these interests are threatened, he is 
ever prompt and powerful in repelling the attack ; and we are 
quite confident, that the good effects he has produced are far 
deeper and wider even than appears on the surface. But we 
cannot think that the article before us ranks among his most 
successful efforts. We heartily recognize indeed, that it contains 
many incidental remarks on the Christian evidence, which are 
both original and, singularly valuable ; of which indeed we 
hope to avail ourselves in our future article. Nevertheless it 
seems to us that his general argument is pervaded by two 
fundamental mistakes. On one hand, as we have said, we 
think he greatly undervalues the absolute conclusiveness of 
that historical evidence, which establishes the fact of the 
Resurrection ; while on the other hand, to our mind he quite 
strangely exaggerates the power possessed by uneducated 
persons, of appreciating historical evidence at all. It appears 
indeed from his opening paragraph, that he once estimated 
that power even more highly than he does now ; and was only 
undeceived by the popular delusions which have clustered 
round the Tichborne case. We do not understand how there 
can have been need of that experience. Take any historical 





* “The consideration of the historic evidence leaves the problem in- 
determinate ” (p. 237). 
We say “ historical” reason: because they are even far more strongly 
influenced by a pseudo-philosophical reason ; viz. their inveterate disbelief 
in the possibility of a miracle. 
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fact you please: the fact e.g. that Socrates swallowed hem- 
lock in prison, or that Napoleon I. died at St. Helena. It is 
surely childish to suppose that ordinary labourers and far- 
mers—or for that matter, persons much higher in the social 
scale—can really form a judgment, on the value of the his- 
torical proof available for those facts. Our Blessed Lord’s 
Resurrection—looked upon as a mere matter of history—is 
no less indubitable than either of them: but we do not see 
that its historical evidence is different in kind from theirs ; 
nor therefore do we see, how the mass of uneducated persons 
are capable of appreciating it. And in like manner it simply 
amazes us, if Mr. Hutton considers that such arguments as 
those which he draws out from p. 223 to p. 237—original 
and momentous as many of them must be considered—are 
“popular ” arguments in any intelligible sense of that word. 
We are as far removed as Mr. Hutton from holding, that 
faith can reasonably be demanded from any man, unless he 
have reasonable. grounds for that faith. We attempted a 
brief treatment of this important theme in April, 1871; and 
in regard to Catholics in particular, we enumerated (pp. 269- 
271) certain reasons which, as we maintained, “ are accessible 
to the most unintellectual Catholics” : reasons ‘‘ which admit 
of being pressed home to the mind with singular impres- 
siveness by divine agency.” “In their legitimate effect,” we 
added, “ they are super-superabundantly sufficient to produce 
certitude ; and our affirmation is, that the Holy Ghost uses 
them for this very purpose in the soul of Catholics.” In 
proportion as any child of the Church “ surrenders the 
whole current of his life to the influence of his Faith, in that 
proportion the divine authority of that Faith is more vividly 
and efficaciously evidenced to his mind.” Nor of course is 
this privilege confined to the unintellectual. As regards even 
the most highly educated, the kind of reasoning which most 
powerfully persuades them of the Church’s divine commission 
is precisely the same in character with that accessible to the 
humblest ; and historical investigations occupy legitimately no 
more than a subordinate place. But we will not enlarge on a 
theme, which is entirely external to our present purpose, and 
which has been most admirably treated by F. Newman in 
more than one place.* Here we will only add the obvious 
remark, that if it is a mistake to over-estimate, it is also a 
wnistake to under-estimate the importance of the historical 
argument. That argumentis invaluable in its proper place, to 





* See e.g, his sermon on “ Dispositions for Faith” in the “ Occasional” 
volume ; and see also many parts of his “ Grammar of Assent.” 
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those who are sufficiently cultured for its appreciation ; and 
for obvious reasons it must ever occupy the most prominent 
position in controversy with infidels. 

Our purely preliminary remarks have extended to a much 
greater length than we could wish; but we will now proceed 
without further delay to place before our readers that passage 
of Mr. Hutton’s, on which we propose to comment. We have 
italicized one or two clauses, to which we desire especial 
attention. 


Amid the discrepancies which I freely admit in the Gospel accounts of 
the Resurrection, it is notable that 8. Paul’s statement agrees with that in 
the third Gospel, that S. Peter was the first Apostle who was a witness of 
the Resurrection, and that all the accounts alike agree that Jesus was seen 
by all the eleven Apostles together, though the Gospel culled S. Matthew’s 
only mentions such a meeting in Galilee, while the early fragment appended 
to S. Mark seems to agree with S. Luke, 8. John, the Acts, and apparently 
S. Paul, in placing the earliest and most important meeting with the eleven 
Apostles in Jerusalem. It must be frankly admitted, however, that while 
the Gospel of S. Mark ends with the statement that the sepulchre was found 
empty, and with a prophecy of a meeting to take place in Galilee,—the 
addition describing Christ’s appearances in Jerusalem being almost certainly 
of a different though early origin,—none of the extant accounts agree closely 
either with each other or with S. Pauls later summary of the facts. The first 
Gospel speaks of no uppearance, except to the women, in the neighbourhood 
of the sepulchre, and of but one meeting with the Apostles “in a mountain 
in Galilee,” and adds, “ When they saw him they worshipped him, but some 
doubted,” which reminds us of the story of Thomas’s doubts given in the 
fourth Gospel alone, the scene of which, however, is there expressly described 
as being in Jerusalem. The account in the third Gospel is virtually identical 
with that in the early addition to Mark, recording the appearance to two 
disciples on their walk to Emmaus, and then to the eleven as they sat at 
meat, but agreeing with the fourth Gospel in making the first appearance of 
the risen Christ that seen by Mary Magdalene. The fourth Gospel differs 
from all the other accounts in describing the first appearance to the assembled 
Apostles as taking place to ten of them only, Thomas being absent, while 
only the second, a week later, included all the eleven, and in describing a 
meeting with seven disciples on the shores of the Lake of Galilee at some 
later time not defined. Of the appearance to James recorded by S. Paul 
we have no other account at all, nor of the appearance to above five hundred 
brethren at once. I should add that the command to the Apostles recorded 
in the third Gospel, to stay in Jerusalem till after Pentecost was passed, 
makes the prediction in the first and second Gospels that the first meeting was 
to take place in Galilee, and the assertion in the first that it actually did so, 
still less in harmony with the other narratives. 

I think every candid person will admit that this condition of the merely 
external evidence is not of the kind which any one would wish for the pur- 
pose of establishing by direct testimony a very marvellous and unprecedented 
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event. But I think every candid person will also admit that it is just the 
sort of evidence we might expect if there had been no attempt to take 
records at the time, a good number of accounts (narrated by different per- 
sons) of different appearances in different places, a certain amount of local 
prepossession in favour of Galilee as the appropriate place for Christ's renewed 
intercourse with his disciples, and a complete conviction that Christ after his 
Resurrection had been seen so often and by so many persons that there was 
no real dispute about the matter. As I have said before, the only point on 
which all accounts agree is, that certainly all the eleven, and if the Acts can 
be relied on, all the twelve (including Matthias), had been witnesses of the 
Resurrection (pp. 218, 9). 


In addition to various subordinate statements which we 
shall consider in due course, Mr. Hutton here makes two fun- 
damental affirmations. He affirms (1) that 8. Luke was under 
the firm conviction, that our Blessed Lord did not appear to 
His Apostles after the Resurrection, except only in Jerusalem : 
insomuch that the Evangelist (in Mr. Hutton’s view) describes 
our Lord Himself (xxiv. 49) as having enjoined the Apostles 
on the very day of the Resurrection, not to leave Jerusalem 
before Pentecost. (2) Mr. Hutton further affirms by manifest 
implication, that 8. Matthew was entirely unaware of any 
appearances to the Apostles in Jerusalem.* And Mr. Hutton 
explains S. Matthew’s supposed ignorance, as caused by the 
prevalence of “a certain amount of local prepossession, in 
favour of Galilee as the appropriate place for Christ’s re- 
newed intercourse with His disciples.” + 

Moreover Mr. Hutton’s whole paragraph implies a further 
position ; viz. that, in the years immediately succeeding 
the Crucifixion, there was no consentient tradition among 
Christians, as to the scene of our Lord’s appearances after 
His Resurrection.t Some Christians, it seems, located the 





* This, we say, is most manifestly Mr. Hutton’s implication : because he 
could not class S. Matthew’s silence on any manifestation to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem among the “discrepancies” in the Gospel accounts, unless he 
understood that silence as implying denial of those manifestations. 


+ It would not be logically permissible, in arguing either against Mr. 
Hutton or an infidel, to assume that the Gospels were written by those 
whose names they bear. We merely give them the recognized names, in 
order to avoid inconvenient periphrasis. 

t Our reason for ascribing this opinion to Mr. Hutton is as follows : 
He says (p. 220) that the “ external discrepancies” of the “ evidence ” for 
the Resurrection seriously impair the legitimate effect of that evidence. He 
holds then that—whereas the historical evidence would be abundantly 
sufficient if S. Paul’s testimony.stood alone—the Gospel “ discrepancies ” con- 
stitute a positive argument on the other side. But they could not possibly 
do this (as a moment’s consideration will show) unless they proved that, in 
the period immediately succeeding the Crucifixion, there were corresponding 
discrepancies in the received Christian tradition. 
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appearances to the Apostles exclusively in Jerusalem, others 
exclusively in Galilee ; though on all sides there was a 
profound conviction, that “‘He had been seen so often and 
by so many persons, that there was no real dispute about the 
matter.” If even Mr. Hutton acquiesces in such a view of 
facts, we cannot wonder that infidels insist on it: but for our 
own part—we trust Mr. Hutton will not think us disrespectful 
to him for saying so—we must regard it as one of the wildest 
notions ever broached ; as utterly incredible on any imaginable 
hypothesis. We shall first then argue against Mr. Hutton, 
that such a state of facts as he supposes is entirely incom- 
patible with the truth of the Resurrection; and secondly we 
shall argue against infidels, that it is no less incompatible with 
any hypothesis which they can themselves devise. We shall 
thus naturally be led in the third place to give reasons for our 
own thesis, that there is no such discrepancy between the 
Gospel narratives as Mr. Hutton maintains; and consequently 
that there is no excuse for imagining any such conflict of 
primitive Christian tradition as he supposes. 

Firstly then as regards Mr. Hutton. We think he cannot 
have brought his mind fully to bear on what is involved in 
his own belief, that Jesus truly rose from the dead. What 
other event could possibly have befallen the Christian dis- 
ciples, so full of most thrilling interest as their interviews with 
their Risen Saviour? Mr. Hutton will be the last to deny, 
that He was to Christians the one central Object of faith, hope, 
and love. What can be more certain then, than that His 
appearances must have been to them in succeeding years 
matters of daily conversation and pious remembrance? Hach 
disciple would communicate his own individual contingent to 
the common stock of memories; and as a result of this, one 
harmonious account of what had taken place—as regards its 
general and essential features—must have circulated through 
the whole society. If certain appearances had taken place in 
Jerusalem and certain others in Galilee,—how could it possibly 
have happened, that a considerable number of Christians had 
heard nothing about one of these classes, and another con- 
siderable number had heard nothing about the other? Did 
those who had seen their Risen Saviour in Galilee never meet 
those who had seen Him in Jerusalem? or if some of the 
former did meet some of the latter, did they disbelieve their 
report? Or if Mr. Hutton thinks that all the appearances 
(save one to the holy women) took place in Galilee,—how can 
he account for Christians imagining that such very important 
ones as S. Luke records took place in Jerusalem? Or if he 
thinks that all the appearances took place in Jerusalem,— 
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how can he account for some Christians imagining that He 
had been seen in Galilee? Were not the Apostles in the 
habit of constant mutual communication, for several years 
after the Crucifixion? Turn the matter which way you 
will, certainly it is an amazing and even bewildering pro- 
position, that Christ rose indeed from the dead and appeared 
to His Apostles; but that they did not afterwards remember, 
whether His appearances to them had been all in Jerusalem, 
or all in Galilee, or some in one and some in the other. 

The allegation which we are considering is no less serious 
than this ; viz. that in the years immediately succeeding the 
Crucifixion, there existed within the Christian body even 
three conflicting traditions, as to the scene of our Lord’s 
appearances after His Resurrection. And we have been 
arguing that such an allegation is suicidal, when it comes 
from one who believes that the Resurrection really took place. 
But the allegation is really more paradoxical still, when put 
forth by an infidel. The infidelity now fashionable protests 
against any notion, that the first preachers of Christianity 
were conscious impostors. According to an infidel of the 
present day, what originated belief in the Resurrection was 
this. At the time of our Lord’s death, there existed among 
His disciples a firm persuasion of His divine authority, 
and a firm persuasion therefore that He would rise again. 
From a combination then of two different elements,—a firm 
persuasion that He would rise and a passionate longing for 
His Resurrection — certain more excitable and hysterical 
minds wrought themselves into a conviction, that on this 
or that given occasion they actually saw Him. The rest— 
already intensely predisposed for this intelligence,—eagerly 
accepted the testimony; so that universal credence was the 
natural result. Of course we entirely and (we may even say) 
indignantly deny, that the Christian belief could by possibility 
have so originated: this however is a different question alto- 
gether, and for argument’s sake we will so far accept the 
infidel hypothesis. But when it is accepted, the infidel is not 
one step nearer to solving the difficulty on which we here 
insist. He is not one step nearer to explaining how it could 
be, that—whereas there was one unanimous Christian tradi- 
tion on the fact of His Resurrection,—two or more directly 
contradictory traditions were prevalent among Christians, as to 
the scene of His appearances after death. On the infidel hypo- 
thesis, the mass of Christians believed, what certain enthusi- 
astic persons fancied themselves to have seen. But that a 
person’s feelings shall have been wrought up into such a 
delusion, implies mental tension of no ordinary kind, As ex- 
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emplifying the kind of delusion into which the originators of 
the Christian belief may have fallen,—Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
cites S. Paul’s persuasion, at the moment of his conversion, 
that he was brought into direct personal communication with 
our Lord.* Will Mr. Stephen suggest, that S. Paul could 
ever possibly have forgotten the scene of this extraordinary 
experience ? that sometimes indeed he might regard it as 
having taken place on his road to Damascus, but at other 
times as having taken place at Jerusalem, and at other times 
again as having taken place at Corinth? Mr. Stephen 
would of course admit, that this is too wild an idea to need 
refutation. Well then, so much as this is at all events 
certain, on the infidel hypothesis which we are considering : 
viz., that any given Christian, who considered himself to have 
seen the Risen Lord, would have given the very same testi- 
mony whether at one time or another, as to the scene of such 
apparition. Some one then of the four following hypotheses 
must necessarily be accepted by such an infidel as is here in 
question. Hither (1) all the originators of belief in the 
Resurrection consistently fancied themselves to have seen our 
Lord exclusively in Jerusalem; or (2) they all consistently 
fancied themselves to have seen Him exclusively in Galilee ; 
or (3) some fancied themselves to have seen Him exclusively 
in Galilee, and the rest fancied themselves to have seen Him 
exclusively in Jerusalem; or (4) some at least (if not all) 
fancied themselves to have seen Him sometimes in Jerusalem, 
sometimes in Galilee. This four-fold enumeration logically 
exhausts all possible alternatives. Now if the first of these 
alternatives were true, the universal Christian tradition would 
at first have been that the appearances were confined to 
Jerusalem. If the second were true, the universal Christian 
tradition would at first have been that the appearances were 
confined to Galilee. If either the third or fourth were true, 
the universal Christian tradition would at first have been that 
He sometimes appeared in Jerusalem and sometimes in Galilee. 
But according to no one of the four alternatives—on no sup- 
position which is even imaginable—could the result have been 
effected, that during the period immediately succeeding the 





* “Contemporary Review,” March, 1874, p. 515. Mr. Stephen argues, 
from S. Paul’s language in 1 Cor. xv. 8, that the appearances recounted by 
him in the earlier verses were not such as would suffice to prove a real 
Resurrection. We are nota little surprised at thisopinion. In our present 
article however we are not directly arguing for the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion ; and we reserve therefore for an early occasion our reply to the whole 
anti-Christian argument, whether as exhibited by others, or as drawn out 
by Mr. Stephen in the paper we have named. 
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Crucifixion some Christians regarded the appearances as having 
been confined to Jerusalem ; others as having been (with one 
exception) confined to Galilee ; and that others again regarded 
them as having taken place in both localities. 

Nay the argument may be put even more clenchingly still. 
The supposition which we are encountering includes these 
three statements: (1) that S. Matthew represents all the 
appearances to the Apostles as having taken place in Galilee ; 
(2) that S. Luke represents them as having all taken place in 
Jerusalem ; (3) that from the first some Christians had ac- 
cepted the former version of circumstances and some the 
latter. Why it is a public and notorious fact of history, that, 
at the period immediately succeeding the Crucifixion, the 
Apostles were all in constant communication with the other 
disciples. They must necessarily therefore have told their 
own story, as to where they had seen Him; and the whole 
body of disciples must necessarily have accepted that story. 

Now of course infidels have a certain partial rejoinder to this. 
It is well known, that they ascribe to the Gospels a much 
later date than that assigned by Christians. They may per- 
haps admit then that, in the years immediately succeeding 
the Crucifixion, Christians were unanimous as to the locality 
of their Risen Lord’s appearance ; but then they may add, that 
this unanimity had ceased by the time the Gospels appeared, 
and that (what they account) the mutual discrepancy of the 
Gospels is thus explained. But on such a supposition as this, 
the alleged discrepancy (as we pointed out in a preceding 
note) does not in any way discredit the fact that Christ rose 
from the dead. How could such discrepancy discredit that 
fact? Only one answer can possibly be given; an answer 
expressed in the following sorites :—“ (1) If the Gospels 
“accepted by the Christian Church give contradictory 
“accounts on the scene of our Lord’s appearances, it must 
“follow that contemporary Christians accepted contradictory 
“traditions on the subject. (2) But if Christians accepted 
“contradictory traditions on the subject at the time when 
“the Gospels appeared,—they must have accepted con- 
“tradictory traditions on the subject in the years imme- 
“diately succeeding the Crucifixion. And (3) if in the 
“years immediately succeeding the Crucifixion Christians ac- 
“cepted contradictory traditions on the scene of Christ’s 
“appearances, it must follow that such appearances never 
“really took place.’ Does the infidel then, or does he not, 
maiatain, that, in the years immediately succeeding the Cruci- 
fixion, Christians mutually differed on the scene of our Risen 
Lord’s appearances? . If he does not maintain this, his whole 
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sorites collapses ; because he repudiates the second of its three 
constituent premisses. But if the infidel does maintain that, in 
the years immediately succeeding the Crucifixion, Christians 
mutually differed on the scene of our Lord’s appearances 
after the Resurrection—then he falls back on the very theory 
against which we have already argued. 

Nor would infidels improve ‘their argumentative prospects 
on this matter, if taey reverted to the earlier infidel position. 
The earlier infidel position is, that conscious imposture was at 
work among the first preachers of Christianity; that certain 
persons combined to foist on the world a story, which they 
knew to be false. Such men certainly would before all things 
have been sedulous to remain in the same story. Whether 
they chose to invent Galilee or Jerusalem as the scene of those 
supposed appearances which were to be the strength of their 
cause, they would have adhered faithfully to the account they 
gave at starting; there would have been no contradictory 
traditions among them on so very vital a particular. On 
smaller matters no doubt it would have been abundantly pos- 
sible, that impostors should fall into mutual contradiction ; but 
utterly impossible, as regards what was the one fundamental 
constituent of their narrative. What can be more preposter- 
ous than to suppose otherwise? A knot of men forsooth 
combine to found a sect on the allegation, that their Master 
appeared to them risen from the dead; and they do not even 
take the trouble to consider, whether they shall represent those 
appearances as having taken place in Jerusalem or in Galilee. 

Let us sum up then what we have said, and see where we 
stand. Infidels adduce, against the truth of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection, an objection, founded on a certain supposed discrepancy 
of the Evangelists. It is proved, they say, by the Gospels, 
that there were from the first contradictory traditions among 
Christians, as to the scene of those appearances of Christ, 
‘which are alleged as establishing the event in question; and 
it follows therefore, that no such event really took place. In 
reply we have entirely admitted that such conflict of traditions, 
had it really existed, would be conclusive against the Christian 
thesis; and we have expressed our surprise, that so firm a 
believer in the Resurrection as Mr. Hutton does not see this. 
But then we have further argued that—if once those broad 
historical facts be accepted which no infidel dreams of denying 
—this conflict of traditions would be as entirely inexplicable 
on any infidel theory, as it is on the Christian. @All alike 
therefore, we maintain,—Christians or infidels—are landed 
perforce in our own conclusion, that there was no such con- 
flict of traditions. 
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Let it be supposed then for amoment—we need notsay, merely 
for argument’s sake—that there is irreconcileable mutual dis- 
crepancy in the Gospels, as to the scene of our Lord’s mani- 
festations after His Resurrection. Such a circumstance could 
not at all invalidate the historical proofs of the Resurrection. 
It would only damage the authority of the Gospels as trust- 
worthy narratives, and tend to corroborate the ordinary infidel 
theory on the lateness of their appearance. Certainly, on such 
a supposition, they could not be cited as part of the historical 
evidence by which the Resurrection is established. But then 
there is absolutely no need of them as part of that evidence ; 
because (as we shall argue in our future article) quite inde- 
pendently of them, the historical proof of the Resurrection is 
absolutely and irrefragably conclusive. If it were imagined 
indeed that, in the years immediately succeeding the Cruci- 
fixion, there were conflicting traditions within the Christian 
body on the scene of these manifestations—no doubt the 
whole historical investigation would be involved in hopeless 
perplexity. But no perplexity is caused by the fact (if it were 
a fact) that at a later period Christians came to be under 
mutually contradictory impressions on this detail of the past. 
The investigation then, on which we are about to enter, leaves 
absolutely untouched the great central Event itself. Even if 
an inquirer decided against us—such a decision, we must 
maintain, would be utterly unreasonable—still the injury to 
his religious convictions, though great, is not (as we may say) 
vital. Let him only be convinced that Jesus truly rose from 
the dead, his feet will rest on the terra firma of Theism, nay 
of belief in Christ’s divine mission; while at the same time 
he will be able vastly to enlarge what we may call the sphere 
of his historical vision, and rapidly accumulate other inferences 
also. 

At the same time we need hardly say, that we are as far as 
possible from underrating the spiritual loss which must befall 
one, who doubts the trustworthiness of the evangelists; and 
by consequence the momentousness of showing, that there is 
no intrinsic ground for such doubt. The question of extrinsic 
evidence is beside our present purpose. We will asswme 
therefore, as sufficiently established by such evidence, the 
ordinary Christian belief: viz. that each Gospel is the com- 
position of one author;* that the evangelists were specially 
directed by the Holy Ghost as to the general course and cur- 





* One or two passages indeed—such as Mark xvi. 9—20; John viii. 
3—1ll—are excepted by many religiously-minded Protestants from this 
statement. But there is no need here of insisting on this. 
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rent of their memoirs ; and that they were protected by Him 
from any substantial inaccuracy in their narratives.* We are 
prepared to maintain, as « general proposition, that there is 
nothing in the contents of the Gospels which throws any 
reasonable difficulty whatever, in the way of accepting this 
Christian belief. On the present occasion however we confine 
ourselves of course to those chapters which speak of the Resur- 
rection. And what we shall argue is, that those particulars 
in them, on which Mr. Hutton and other objectors lay stress, 
have no legitimate tendency at all to discredit the generally 
received Christian belief which we have just set forth. Mr. 
Hutton and others think that, however strong might be the 
extrinsic grounds adducible for that belief, it would be dis- 
proved by intrinsic evidence. We contend in reply, not only 
that there is no intrinsic evidence sufficient to disprove that 
belief, but that there is none sufficient to discredit it in the 
slightest degree. 

Let us begin then by looking at those alleged discre- 
pancies of S. Matthew and S. Luke, on which far the chief 
stress is laid. Certainly S. Matthew does not say that our 
Lord did not appear to the Apostles in Jerusalem; and cer- 
tainly S. Luke does not say that He did not appear to them 
in Galilee.t The utmost which can be alleged is this. If readers 
—it may be urged—had no other account to guide them except 
S. Matthew’s, they might naturally enough infer that Christ 
did not appear to the Apostolic body in Jerusalem ; and if 
they had no other account to guide them except S. Luke’s, 
they might naturally enough infer that He did not appear to 
the Apostolic body in Galilee. But more careful examination 
will show the Christian} inquirer—so we maintain—that these 
inferences, however primi facie plausible, are fallacious. 
Accordingly we now propose to examine the concluding 
chapters of the Gospels from this point of view. We propose 
to show that, neither as regards this nor any other less 
fundamental particular, do these chapters throw any real 
difficulty in the way of believing, that the Gospel accounts 
are - eaatied trustworthy of the great events which they 
testify. 

We must explain indeed at starting, that we do not admit 





* The Catholic doctrine of inspiration goes beyond this ; as will be 
presently explained. 

+ Mr. Hutton’s reference to xxiv. 49 is (we venture to think) very easily 
disposed of, as will be seen in the sequel. 

? By the “Christian” inquirer we mean—in this and other parts of our 
article—an inquirer, who accepts on extrinsic grounds that general Christian 
belief concerning the Gospels, which we have set forth in the text. 
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the existence of any special difficulty whatever in these chap- 
ters, as compared with other parts of the Gospels. There 
are certain characteristics of compositior, which are displayed 
throughout the Gospels, and universally admitted by Chris- 
tians to be therein observable. And the four Gospel accounts 
of the Resurrection (we say) may be easily harmonized, if we 
only assume that the evangelists display these characteristics 
in their concluding no less than in their earlier chapters. This 
is the argument which will occupy the rest of our article; 
and we need hardly say that our new task is a far more 
congenial one, than that with which we have hitherto been 
engaged. It is a labour of love indeed to explore the recon- 
dite harmony of those Scriptural statements, which on the 
surface seem mutually divergent. Our direct argument (as 
we have said) is purely negative. Nevertheless such an 
examination as we propose to institute will have (we expect) 
its positive effect also. It will tend, we think, greatly to 
foster in a devout Christian what we may call his living 
sense, that the holy narratives, on which he so dearly loves 
to ponder, are no “cunningly devised fables,” but on the 
contrary true records of the Incarnate God. 


We will commence our proposed task, by setting forth 
as forcibly as we can the chief of all the alleged contra- 
dictions. We will exhibit those features in the First and 
Third Gospels, which suggest two mutual contradictory 
inferences in regard to the scene of our Lord’s manifesta- 
tions. And first for S. Matthew. 

The one chief feature of the Forty Days to which this 
Evangelist draws his readers’ attention, is our Lord’s great 
manifestation in Galilee. Even in the preceding chapters he 
is careful to narrate (xxvi. 32) our Lord’s prophecy of that 
manifestation: a prophecy recorded neither by 8. Luke nor 
S. John. The only message to the Apostles, which he men- 
tions as sent through the holy women, is: ‘Go quickly and 
tell His disciples that He has risen, and lo He goeth before 
you into Galilee: there ye shall see Him” (xxviii. 7). When 
He appears to the holy women, His one message is the same : 
“Go charge my brethren that they go to Galilee: there they 
shall see Me”’ (v.10). And immediately afterwards—so soon 
as he has despatched the little episode about the guard and 
the Jewish priests (vv. 11-15)—S. Matthew thus proceeds: 
“ But the eleven disciples went to Galilee to the mountain 
where Jesus had appointed [to meet them], and seeing they 
worshipped Him ” (vv. 16, 17). Then, with a brief account of 
what our Lord said to them on that occasion, he terminates 

VOL. XXVII.-—NO. Liv. [New Series.] Y 
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his Gospel. We think it cannot fairly be denied, that persons 
who knew nothing of the matter except what they learned 
from 8. Matthew, would take for granted that our Lord did 
not appear to His Apostles, except only in Galilee ; or (at the 
very least) that He did not appear to them in Jerusalem, at 
any time previous to the Galilean manifestation. 

There is one reply indeed to such a statement, which will 
at once be in the mouth of many Christians. The very same 
peculiarities, it will be said, are to a great extent found in 
S. Mark’s Gospel. He also is careful (xiv. 28) to narrate our 
Lord’s prophecy of the Galilean manifestation ; and he also 
(xvi. 7) recounts no other message as sent to the Apostles, 
except that ‘ He goes before you into Galilee; there ye shall 
see Him as He said.” And yet, it will be added, this same 
8. Mark at once proceeds to mention various appearances of 
our Lord, not one of which took place in Galilee (vv. 9—20). 
Catholics will reasonably lay much stress on this reply. If it 
does not follow in 8S. Mark’s case, from the language which he 
records about Galilee, that he was ignorant of our Lord’s 
appearances in Jerusaleom,—neither does this necessarily follow 
in S. Matthew’s case. But there are many pious Christians, 
Mr. Hutton being in their number, to whom this argument 
is not available; for these persons deny the genuineness of 
S. Mark’s concluding verses. Of course a Catholic is protected 
by the Church’s authority from any such denial; but Chris- 
tians who do not accept that authority are much divided in 
opinion. A few years ago Dean Burgon, an Anglican divine 
of great ability and erudition, put forth a very detailed 
argument on the orthodox side, which we noticed in April, 
1872 (pp. 477—483). Dr. Morison, a very learned and (we 
may add) very lively and interesting Protestant commen- 
tator, says (Commentary on S. Mark, p. Ixxv.), “ There is 
really not the shadow of a good reason for questioning the 
authenticity of the passage.” But other excellent critics— 
as e.g. Mr. Hutton—speak very differently ; and they there- 
fore cannot found any argument on these verses. 

So much then on 8. Matthew. The prima facie appearance 
of contradiction to him in S. Luke’s account is certainly re- 
markable. §. Matthew writes, as though our Lord never 
appeared to His Apostles after the Resurrection, except in 
Galilee; S. Luke writes, as though the notion had never 
entered his (S. Luke’s) mind, that the Risen Lord appeared in 
Galilee at all. In his narrative, the angels who address the 
holy women (xxiv. 5—7) do not refer ever so distantly to any 
such future appearance. They recall to their hearers’ memory 
—not (as in 8. Matthew) what our Lord had said concerning 
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His future manifestation in Galilee,—but merely what He had 
said about His future Resurrection. S. Luke next narrates 
(vv. 13—32) the conversation which passed on Easter Day 
between Jesus and the two going to Emmaus; he then men- 
tions incidentally (v. 34) an appearance to S. Peter as having 
taken place the same day; and proceeds (vv. 36 et seq.) to 
narrate the interview of that evening, between our Blessed 
Lord and His Apostles. Lastly 8. Luke’s words at first sight 
give the impression (see vv. 50, 51) that, at the conclusion of 
that interview, He straightway led them out to Bethany and 
ascended to heaven in their sight. 

We have stated, with the fullest force in our power, what 
is by far the most important of those alleged discrepancies, 
on which infidels lay stress. Now in what way does the 
believer account for these various appearances, greater or 
smaller, of discrepancy and contradiction? He accounts 
for them (as we have already said) by certain characteris- 
tics of composition, which thoughtful students have observed 
in the Gospels. These make no pretension to be histories : 
they are four distinct collections of sacred memoirs or anec- 
dotes.- Then the principle, on which each Evangelist has 
put together his own collection, is not (if one may so speak) 
a historical, but a religious and doctrinal principle.* From 
the first it has been a matter of pious interest among 
Christians, to detect the more or less subtle train of thought, 
which is (as one may say) the principle of unity in each 
Gospel. Moreover—what is especially here to be considered 
—not only this principle of unity is in no sense historical, 
but each Evangelist, while pursuing his own plan, shows 
himself quite indifferent to the question, whether his lan- 
guage taken by itself might not lead to serious historical 
misapprehension. 

We will give one instance of what we here intend, though 
several others might easily be added. Thus every reader of 
the three synoptical Gospels, whose knowledge is limited by 
what they say, would take for granted, that the scene of our 
Lord’s public ministry lay entirely in Galilee, until the very 
time when He journeyed to Jerusalem for His Passion. See 
e.g. Matt. xx. 17, et seq.; Mark x. 32, et seq.; Luke ix. 51, 





* “Tf we compare any series of incidents which they contain with a similar 
series in any historian ancient or modern, we shall find at once that, apart 
from all other differences, there is a fundamental distinction in’ the way in 
which the incidents are put together. In the one the circumstances of time 
and place rule the connection ; in the other the spiritual import, not inde- 
pendent of these but yet rising above them, is distinctly predominant.”— 


Westcott on the Gospels; p. 349. * - 
y 2 
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et seq. Any exclusive reader of the synoptists would be 
quite as startled at hearing of those frequent visits to Jeru- 
salem which S. John records,—as an exclusive reader of 
S. Matthew could be, at hearing of the Jerusalem post- 
Resurrection manifestations narrated by 8. Luke. Yet every 
Christian student must admit that, beyond all possibility of 
question, both S. Matthew and S. Luke were well aware of 
these visits to Jerusalem. They show this, we say, beyond 
all possibility of question, by recording His language of 
affection towards the holy city. ‘“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often have I desired to gather thy children as the hen 

athers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ” 
(Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34). Nothing can more clearly 
illustrate the peculiar method of composition adupted by the 
Evangelists. 

It is further observable, that in their narratives of 
the Resurrection, just as in our preceding illustration, 
both 8. Matthew and S. Luke, when duly examined, give 
indication that they do not necessarily intend what prima 
facie they seem to imply. We begin with S. Matthew. In 
his narrative the Angel says to the holy women “lo He 
goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see Him.” 
The obvious and natural inference from this statement would 
undoubtedly be, that the place appointed for His appear- 
ance to them was not Jerusalem, but exclusively Galilee: 
and yet in the very next verse the Evangelist proceeds to 
relate their seeing Himin Jerusalem. SS. Matthew then did 
not regard the angelic announcement of a great and compre- 
hensive Galilean manifestation, as incompatible with a pre- 
liminary appearance to the holy women in Jerusalem. Neither 
therefore need he have regarded that announcement, as in- 
compatible with preliminary appearances to the Avpostles in 
Jerusalem. Even apart then from any comparison with the 
other evangelists, S. Matthew’s own statements suffice to 
show the Christian student, that it is most precarious to draw 
————- from the prima facie appearance of his general 

rift. 

The same remark may be made on 8. Luke. The general 
current and texture of his narrative would lead his readers to 
suppose, that our Lord ascended into heaven on the very 
evening of the Resurrection. Yet, without consulting the 
other evangelists, a more careful examination of S. Luke’s 
own statements would dispose the Christian inquirer to reject 
such a supposition. First consider his order of facts. The 
day was far spent (v. 29) when Jesus was with the two dis- 
ciples at Emmaus. After He left them, they returned the 
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whole way to Jerusalem, and were probably some time with 
the Apostles ere He joined them. Some time passed in con- 
vincing them of His actual Resurrection and in discoursing to 
them. It would therefore—on the supposition which we are 
opposing—have probably been late in the evening, ere He led 
them out to Bethany, two miles distant; and the Ascension 
itself would probably have been at dead of night.* S. Luke 
certainly cannot have intended this. We lay still more 
stress however on v. 45: “Then opened He their mind, 
that they should understand the Scriptures.” No doubt this 
may mean, that then and there, by a sudden exercise of 
power, He infused into their mind a mass of supernatural 
knowledge. But our present question is,—not what the 
Evangelist may have meant—but what is his obvious and 
natural drift. And we say that the obvious and natural 
drift of this verse harmonizes entirely with what the same 
writer says in his other work: viz. that Jesus “‘ appeared to 
them during forty days, and announced those things which 
concern the kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3); thus gradually 
“opening their mind, that they should understand the Scrip- 
tures.” But now, if S. Luke did not mean to imply in his 
Gospel that our Lord ascended on Easter Day, his narrative 
does not otherwise discredit the fact, that various manifesta- 
tions of the Forty Days took place in Galilee. For Mr. 
Hutton’s argument, derived from v. 49, assumes that the 
words in question were spoken on Easter Day; and has 
absolutely no meaning, if they be dated forty days later, after 
the Galilean manifestations had taken place. 

Now in regard to the Gospels, a certain very marked 
peculiarity of composition was perhaps in some sense to be 
expected. It was in some sense perhaps to be expected 
by a Catholic that, as their theme is absolutely unique in 
comparison with that of all other books whatever inspired 
or uninspired—for what they contain is nothing less than 
the Holy Ghost’s own record of the human acts and words 
of Almighty God—so their method of composition also should 
be absolutely unique. At all events the facts are what they 
are; and what they exhibit is this. Each Evangelist is 
intent on simply narrating certain words and acts of our 
Lord, which are relevant to the doctrinal purpose at which 
he (the Evangelist) aims, or which tend to produce that par- 
ticular kind of religious impression which he desires. But as 
to theorizing on those acts and words, or harmonizing them, 
or setting forth systematically their significance and drift 





* See Andrews’s “ Life of Our Lord,” p. 528. 
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—such an attempt is quite external to his method of com- 
position. There may be a thousand reasons—some indeed 
are easily imaginable—why the Holy Ghost should thus 
limit the scope of those, who were entrusted with what in 
some sense may be called the most sacred commission ever 
assigned to men. It may well be e.g. that the dignity of 
their office is better consulted, by their being inspired to 
content themselves with words of simple and solemn narra- 
tion; and to leave comment or explanation in the hand of 
other writers—inspired or uninspired—whose place of dignity 
as writers is below theirs. But considerations of this kind 
are of course conjectural, and altogether superfluous to the 
necessities of our argument. At last the Gospels were 
inspired: and we need hardly add, that the Holy Spirit 
‘“* bloweth where He willeth, and thou hearest His voice; but 
thou knowest not whence He cometh and whither He goeth.” 
But the more influential infidels are in general so im- 
ace | and recklessly illogical, that they will in all pro- 
ability (if they happen to light on our remarks) accuse us 
of here begging the question. We are purporting—such will 
be their objection—to reason for the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels; and we are assuming their inspiration as part of our 
gegen But such a reply (we say) is intensely illogical. 
e are not at all maintaining that intrinsic evidence proves 
the trustworthiness of the Gospels; but only that it does 
not disprove that trustworthiness. Now if the existence of A is 
alleged as disproving the existence of B,—such an objection 
(according to the laws of logic) is entirely overthrown, 
when it is shown that, by assuming the existence of C, 
the union of A and B is easily explained. Such is the 
case here. Certain facts are alleged—certain particulars 
of the Gospel narrative—as disproving the trustworthiness 
of the Gospels; and we reply that,—if the inspiration of 
the Gospels be assumed,—on the one hand they are certainly 
trustworthy, while on the other hand there is no difficulty in 
explaining the alleged facts. If the Gospels be inspired,there 
is no difficulty whatever in supposing that they have a method 
of composition specially their own. And if it be admitted 
that they have a method of composition specially their own, 
there is no difficulty whatever in harmonizing those alleged 
discrepancies, on which the infidel insists. Those alleged 
discrepancies therefore cannot be adduced as disproving 
the inspiration of the Gospels,—still less as disproving their 
general trustworthiness—unless the fundamental laws of logic 
are set at defiance. 
What we affirm then is, that there is no real difficulty what- 
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ever in harmonizing the Gospel narratives of the Resurrection 

-and understanding the drift of the respective evangelists, if 
it be assumed that their method of composition is such as we 
have described. The rest of our remarks will be occupied 
with setting this forth in detail. 


There are two totally different purposes (to mention no 
others), which were plainly intended by our Lord’s mani- 
festations after His Resurrection: and 8. Matthew bears 
in mind throughout one of these purposes, while S. Luke 
bears in mind the other. The first was, that our Lord should 
solemnly appear before the assembled Church,—authenticate 
Himself (so to speak) as Risen,—and inaugurate His Kingdom, 
by pronouncing the Apostolical commission in the presence 
of the congregated faithful. Now such an appearance could 
not possibly take place in Jerusalem, without revolutionizing 
God’s providential arrangement, concerning the non-publicity 
of our Lord’s appearances after His Resurrection.* The 
solemn manifestation therefore of which we speak was 
necessarily fixed in Galilee. The peculiar importance attached 
to it by our Lord is shown bythe circumstance, that of all 
the recorded appearances it is the only one, which took place 
by previous arrangement. To narrate this manifestation in 
itself and in its relevant circumstances—was emphatically to 
exhibit what has been called “ the majesty of the triumphant 
Messias”’?; and this was a task peculiarly congenial to 8. 
Matthew, whose one salient and universally admitted charac- 
teristic is the setting forth Christ’s regal dignity. Accordingly 
he places in clear light everything which bears on this mani- 
festation. He takes care to record our Lord’s promise before 
His death, that He will not suffer His flock to be dispersed, 
but will guide it in due time into Galilee.t In his last chapter 
S. Matthew narrates a portion of the means taken, for keeping 
alive among the body of disciples a general sense of expect- 
ancy, in reference to this great Galilean manifestation. It was 
with this view that the Angel was commissioned to tell the 
holy women at once—recalling the earlier prophecy—“ He 





* “Him God raised on the third day, and manifested, not to all the 
people, but to witnesses preordained by God” (Acts x. 41). So far as this 
non-publicity is urged by infidels as an argument against the truth of the 
Resurrection, it does not appertain to our present argument but to that of 
our future article. ; 

t “ For it is written, ‘I will smite the Shepherd and the sheep of the 
flock shall be dispersed’; but, after I have risen, I will go before you into 
Galilee” (xxvi. 31,2). The “go before” does not of course mean that He 
will be in Galilee before they are: the reference is to the pastoral office, 
mentioned in the preceding verse. See John x, 4, 
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leads you forth into Galilee, there ye shall see Him.” And 
for the same purpose at a later period of the day our Lord 
Himself said to them: ‘‘Go charge My brethren that they go 
to Galilee: there they shall see Me.” 

To all this it may be objected, that at last it is only “the 
Eleven” who are mentioned by S. Matthew as having gone to 
see Him in Galilee. But even if Christians interpret S. Matthew 
exclusively by his own text, it is quite certain that he does 
not limit this manifestation to the Eleven. The holy women 
(v. 7) are expressly told that they at all events are to see 
the Lord in Galilee: but in truth the verse imports more 
than this. “Go tell His disciples that He has risen and 
leads you forth to Galilee: there ye shall see Him.” The 
“ye” necessarily means “ye disciples.” Nor can the word 
possibly be limited to the Hleven, because most indubitably 
it includes the holy women themselves ; and it refers there- 
fore to all those who were disciples in the most general 
sense. Moreover (v. 10) all His “ brethren” are to be in- 
cluded in the privilege; and who will dare to suggest, 
that those disciples who were not Apostles were excluded 
by Him from the name of “brethren”’? Again the words, 
“‘where Jesus had appointed them,” naturally point to a 
large meeting, for the accomplishment of which previous 
appointment and concert would be necessary. But in truth 
the universality of this meeting is implied by 8. Matthew 
from beginning to end. The key-note of his whole narrative 
is sounded in xxvi. 31, 2. ‘The Shepherd shall be struck 
and the flock dispersed; but I the Shepherd, after I have 
risen from the dead, will pastorally reunite the flock in 
Galilee.’ The Angel (xxviii. 7) reminds the holy women of 
this special prophecy; and can intend therefore nothing 
less, than to announce and enjoin a reunion in Galilee of 
the whole Christian flock. 

Nor is it at all difficult to understand, why the Eleven 
should be specially mentioned in v. 16. The flock were 
not to visit Galilee promiscuously and individually, but under 
the guidance of those who supplied the place of their Shepherd. 
“The Eleven went to Galilee,” in charge of, and accompanied 
by, the “brethren.” Take an obvious secular illustration. 
Certain allied powers are engaged in a widely-diffused con- 
tinental war. Ata certain period however, the generalissimo 
calls on the dispersed army to meet at some given rendezvous. 
At once “all the generals resorted to this rendezvous.” No 
one would understand by this expression, that the generals 
arrived as so many units: every one would understand it to 
mean, that they arrived at the head of their respective troops. 
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And this explanation supplies the only altogether natural 
interpretation of the words in v. 17—* but some doubted ”— 
which have often been felt as a difficulty. “Oi fvéea..:. 
iddvreg avTov mpocekivyncay aut, of St edicracav.” If the 
words referred to the Apostles, their more natural meaning 
would be, that “ the Apostles in general worshipped Him, but 
some of them doubted”; and S. Matthew would thus he 
brought into virtual collision with 8. Luke and §. John. But 
we submit that, even as a matter of verbal criticism, this 
rendering is not unexceptionable: that where this form of 
expression is used, the principal subject is always a kind 
of crowd; certainly many more than eleven. See e.g. 
Matt. xxvi. 67: “ évéwrvaay tic 1d mpdawmov avrov Kal ixo- 
Aagicay aitév’ of d? Eppamiav.”* According to our sugges- 
tion, the two verses may be thus paraphrased :—“ The Eleven, 
and all the brethren in their company, went to Galilee: and 
when Jesus appeared, the mass of them worshipped Him; 
but some of them momentarily doubted.”’+ 

In fact almost all Christian commentators have been driven, 
by the very necessity of the case, to identify this manifestation 
on the Galilean mountain with the appearance to “ more 
than five hundred brethren at once”? recorded by S. Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 6). Such a meeting (as we have already pointed out) 
could not possibly have taken place in Jerusalem. Moreover, 
as Greswell truly argues, “ five hundred brethren could never 
have been present at the same time and place, except by ap- 
pointment ;”” and no other manifestation but this is mentioned 
in the Gospels, as having been made by appointment. It was 
before the assembled five hundred then, that Jesus said to the 
Eleven ‘‘ Go ye and teach all nations,” for “lo Iam with you 
all days even to the end of the world.” And 8. Matthew, by 
thus concluding his Gospel, emphatically corroborates what we 
have said, as to the special purpose which he kept before his 
mind in his whole treatment of the Resurrection. All three 
synoptists conclude, in one shape or other, with our Lord’s 
pronouncement of the Apostolic commission: but whereas 
that pronouncement was uttered on two different occasions, 
S. Matthew characteristically chooses that which was made in 
the face of the whole Church. We may add, that he himself 
implies the fragmentariness of his narrative, by neither 
mentioning an ascension nor any other termination of our 
Lord’s earthly ministry. And when we consider that those 





* Alford quotes from Xenophon : “(g@yovro tig Aexédetay, oi 5” écé Myapa.” 
+ We do not understand this “doubt” to have continued, after they had 
gazed upon Him more closely and heard His voice. 
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who saw Jesus on the mountain were more than five hundred, 
—while those who saw him otherwise did not at the utmost 
amount to thirty,—we can well understand why the other 
manifestations, from his stand-point, appeared to 8. Matthew 
of little account. 

The other great end, to which our Risen Lord’s appearances 
were directed, was His training of the Apostles for their great 
work, and His final preparation of them for the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. For this end, three things (to mention no others) 
were important. Firstly, that they should enable themselves, 
by repeated interviews with Him, to testify to the world with 
indubitable authority that He had risen indeed. Secondly it 
was important that—in regard to His Death and Resurrection 
—they should understand the deep harmony which exists, 
between these two central verities on one hand, and the ante- 
cedent testimony both of the Old Testament and of our Lord 
Himself on the other. Thirdly it was important, that those 
great truths concerning “‘ the Kingdom of God” (Acts i. 8), 
which the Apostles “could not bear” (John xvi. 12) during 
His earlier ministry, should be set forth by His oral teaching, 
before the Holy Ghost came to place the whole of that 
teaching in an unspeakably clearer and fuller light.* It was 
moreover included in God’s counsels, that at that period a 
certain power of remitting sins should be conferred on the 
Apostles, the precise nature of which this is not the place to 
investigate. 

Of these four particulars, it is the first and second which 
8. Luke especially bears in mind, throughout the last chapter 
of his Gospel: and it is plain at once that the great Galilean 
manifestation had no bearing on them at all. Thus what 
is it in his narrative, which the Angels say to the holy 
women? “He has risen: remember how He spoke to you, 
&c.”+ Then, when conferring with the two disciples on 
their road to Emmaus, “He began with Moses and the 
Prophets, and interpreted to them those things which were 
written concerning Himself in all the Scripture” (v. 27). 
Later in the day He refers the Eleven to the predictions He 





* “He shall not speak of Himself. . . . He shall receive from Mine and 
declare to you.”—John xvi. 13, 14. 

+ We must not for a moment be understood as thinking that the Angels 
did not in fact on this occasion—just as on the occasion narrated by 8. Matthew 
—declare to those holy women our Lord’s approaching manifestation in 
Galilee. It is = to our mind, from the whole drift of S. Matthew’s last 
chapter, that they must have done so. §. Luke in no way implies that he 
has recorded the whole of what they said. He records what bears on his own 
purpose. 
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had made before His death, as well as to the utterances of 
the Scriptures (v. 44). And as regards the first particular we 
recited—His giving them means of testifying with absolute 
authority that He had truly risen—observe vv. 31,2; v. 39; 
vv. 42, 3. 

We have already pointed out that by far the more obvious 
interpretation of v. 45— then He opened their mind that 
they should understand the Scripture”—is to take it as 
implying a continuous course of instruction. We would thus 
paraphrase vv. 45,6:—“ At that time He began a course 
of instruction, on the references to Himself in the Old Testa- 
ment; an instruction continued by Him at intervals when He 
visited them during the Forty Days. Then in his final inter- 
view—on Ascension Day itself—He summed up His lessons, 
that He might leave them deeply impressed on their memory, 
saying ‘ thus it was written in Scripture, &c.’” 

We will now consider the other two Evangelists; com- 
mencing with S. John. It will be found in his case that,— 
so far from any difficulties being presented by his narrative— 
it corroborates in various ways what we have been saying. 
It is plain on the surface to a Christian reader, that he writes 
throughout his Gospel as supplementing the synoptists, espe- 
cially S. Luke; and as thereby endorsing their substantial 
accuracy. It has been observed indeed more than once in this 
Review, that almost the whole of S. John might be inserted 
in large sections between various breaks in the third Gospel, 
and a continuous history be thus made up of the two. Inno 
part of S. John’s Gospel is his reference to his predecessors 
more conspicuous, than in his 20th chapter; and Hengstenberg 
for one is to our mind very successful in pointing out this fact. 

Thus in v.18. John says that “ Mary Magdalene cometh 
very early, and seeth the stone (rév AfMov) removed from the 
sepulchre.” But 8. John had not himself spoken of any stone, 
in connection with the sepulchre. 

Then, whereas it might have been fancied from v. 1 that 
8. John regarded S. Mary Magdelene as having gone by her- 
self to the sepulchre, this supposition is negatived by v. 2: 
“they have taken away the Lord, and we know not where 
they have lain him.” Plainly he intended his readers to 
understand his v. 1 by the light of the earlier evangelists. 

We next come to his account of S. Peter’s and his own 
visit to the sepulchre. §. Luke had only said that ‘“ Peter 
rose and went to the sepulchre,” &c. (xxiv. 12); but S. John 
explains (vv. 8—10) that he had himself accompanied S. Peter 
on this occasion. And there is an obvious harmony between 
the two accounts: compare e.g. the “ amjAfev mpdg éavrdv ” 
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of Luke xxiv. 12, with the “ awmABov mpdc éavtoic” of 
John xx. 10. But it is further remarkable, that S. Luke 
himself was indubitably aware of S. Peter not having been 
alone in his visit. For (v.24) he represents the two disciples as 
saying: “‘ certain of our brethren went to the sepulchre, and 
found things to be as the women said, but Him they found 
not.” 

We proceed to our Lord’s appearance among the Apostles, 
on the evening of Easter Day. In his account of this, 
S. John rapidly summarizes what has already been said by 
S. Luke, adding in their appropriate place supplementary 
details of his own. Thus S. Luke says: “ they were frightened 
and thought they saw a spirit” (v. 37). Why should they 
think this? Because “the doors were shut” (John xx. 19), 
and He entered without their being opened. A parallel inci- 
dent is mentioned in Matt. xiv. 26: ‘‘When they saw Him 
walking on the sea, they were troubled saying it is a spirit”; 
because He seemed above the laws of a material body. Again 
S. Luke had said (v. 40) that *‘He showed them His hands 
and feet’”’: and S. John adds (v. 20) that He also showed 
them His side; a supplement especially appropriate in him, 
who alone had mentioned the wound in the side (xix. 34). 
Lastly 8. John adds, what 8. Luke had owitted, that on this 
occasion the Apostles received a certain power of remitting 
sins. 

An objection has been made, that S. Luke (v. 33) mentions 
‘the Eleven” as present on this occasion, whereas it is seen 
from S. John that only ten of the Apostles were there. But 
it is really quite an obvious supposition, that during these Forty 
Days “‘ the Eleven ” was as it were an official name for “‘ the 
Apostles.”” So in 1 Cor. xv. 5—according to the reading of 
the “‘textus receptus,” the reading followed by S. Chry- 
sostom—S, Paul says that our Lord, after appearing to 8. 
Peter, “appeared to the Twelve.” Certainly S. Paul did not 
include Judas Iscariot ; and he must have said “ the Twelve” 
therefore as meaning “the Apostles.”* In like manner—as 
Alford suggests—the Romans of a certain period would natu- 
rally have spoken of appearing before the “ decemviri,” without 
at all meaning to imply that all ten had been present.+ 


* The Vulgate reading is “Undecim.” We believe however that the 
_ preponderance of authority is for the reading of the “textus receptus.” 

oreover it is indefinitely easier to understand how some copyist should 
have been induced to substitute “eleven” for “twelve,” than how he 
should have been induced to make the opposite substitution. 

+ Luke xxiv. 33, “the Eleven and those who were,with them.” Who were 
these latter? Alford appositely refers to Acts i. 14. We may infer with 
much probability that “those who were with,” —i.e. who lived with — 
“the Eleven,” were the devout women and the brethren of our Lord. 
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S. John next proceeds to mention 8. Thomas’s absence on 
this occasion, in order that he may more intelligibly describe 
the manifestation on Low sunday which the synoptists had 
omitted. 

We may also draw attention to the similarity between 
John xx. 80 and Acts i. 3, as indicating the frequency of our 
Lord’s appearances: ‘‘ Multa alia signa fecit Jesus in con- 
spectu discipulorum.” For the reasons given by Maldonatus, 
we think that these “signa” were manifestations after the 
Resurrection. 

Lastly, though he does not narrate the Ascension which 
had already been recorded by SS. Mark and Luke, St. John 
emphatically confirms the testimony borne by them to that 
fact, by mentioning our Lord’s words to 8. Mary Magdalene 
(xx. 17): “I ascend to My Father and your Father, My God 
and your God.” 

8. John’s twentieth chapter then—not only presents 
no additional difficulty—but in fact greatly confirms the 
appearance of truthfulness presented by 8S. Matthew and 
S. Luke. We may add, that S. John’s narrative as a 
whole corroborates what we have said, on the perfect con- 
sistency between those two earlier evangelists. In_ his 
twentieth chapter he is as profoundly silent as 8. Luke him- 
self, in regard to any hint or suggestion that our Lord appeared 
in Galilee ; and yet in his twenty-first chapter he relates a 
remarkable manifestation as having there taken place. It 
may be well to add that, though many Protestants do not 
consider this chapter to have been contained in his original 
Gospel, yet we believe that almost all, who admit the rest to 
be genuine, accept the genuineness of this chapter. Several 
of them indeed think that S. John added it at a later period 
by way of appendix; but for that matter we do not know why 
any Catholic may not regard this as a probable opinion. 

A difficulty has been derived from the twenty-first chap- 
ter, in consequence of S. John saying (v. 14): “ this is 
the third time on which Jesus manifested Himself to His 
disciples, after He had risen from the dead.” If these words 
however were understood to mean that this was only the 
third time Jesus had appeared to any disciple, S. John would 
be brought into conflict, not with the synoptists only, but 
with himself ; as in his twentieth chapter he has mentioned 
three appearances (vv. 14, 19, 26). It is very easy however 
to take the verse as meaning, that this was the third time, on 
which Jesus appeared before a collected number of Apostles 
sufficient to represent the whole body. This is in full accord- 
ance with §. John’s own narrative ; and it is equally in accord- 
ance with the narrative of all three synoptists. 
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Now as to 8. Mark’s concluding chapter. And first it may 
be thought on the surface a difficulty, that—whereas he nar- 
rates (xiv. 28) our Lord’s declaration that He would appear in 
Galilee, and reiterates (xvi. 6) the angel’s announcement of 
that appearance,—yet he does not describe that appearance as 
taking place. But so far from this circumstance discrediting 
the truth of the Galilean manifestation, it does just the con- 
trary. By the very fact of reciting the angel’s announcement, 
S. Mark implies that the thing announced took place. And 
just as S. John mentions our Lord’s prophecy of His Ascen- 
sion, but does not narrate the Ascension itself ;—so, most 
intelligibly, 8. Mark, having implied that a great Galilean 
manifestation took place, did not think it necessary to include 
that manifestation, in his very brief summary from v. 9 to 
v. 14, 

Another objection has been raised, because 8. Mark says 
(v. 8) that the holy women “told no one anything” of what 
they had seen and heard, “for they were afraid’’: whereas 
both in §. Matthew and S. Luke, they at once bring full intel- 
ligence to the Apostles. Alford pronounces (ad locum) that 
“all attempts to reconcile this with the other Gospels are 
futile’; but to us such reconcilement seems easy and even 
obvious. It was in some sense their more natural course that, 
as soon as they had received the angelic message, they should 
at once publicly blazon the fact, so as to cover those with 
shame who had “ crucified the Just One.” But “ fear” 
restrained them from this; and they hurried to place them- 
selves under the protection of the Apostles, before they did 
anything else. On the other hand, it is simply absurd to 
suppose that “fear” would prevent them from speaking to 
the Apostles. What had they to fear in doing so? 

It is further alleged, that 8. Mark differs importantly from 
S. Luke, on the state of mind to which the Apostles were 
brought on hearing of the Resurrection. S. Luke, it is said, 
represents them as believing and joyfu!; whereas S. Mark 
represents them as unbelieving, and as rebuked by our Lord 
on that very account. But look at S. Luke’s own account 
of their demeanour, when our Lord appeared on the evening 
of Easter Day ; even though they had heard of His Resurrec- 
tion, both from the two disciples and from S. Peter himself. 
They were “disturbed and frightened, thinking they saw a 
spirit” (v.37); for very “joy, they believed not and remained 
in wonder” (v.41). No other divergency between 8. Mark 
and S. Luke can be maintained, except that, whereas belief 
and unbelief were mutually struggling in the Apostles’ mind, 
S. Luke lays more stress on the belief, and S. Mark on the 
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unbelief. ‘‘The tide of thought and feeling,” as has been 
well said, was in those early moments “surging and resurging 
in contrary directions.” Nor is there anything, either in the 
letter or spirit of S. Luke’s account, which has the remotest 
appearance of inconsistency with the supposition, that our 
Lord may have said a little more in the way of loving rebuke 
and tender remonstrance, than S. Luke has expressly stated. 

Lastly, it is objected that S. Mark represents our Lord to 
have ascended on the evening of Easter Day. There is no 
appearance of ground however for this suggestion, except 
the word “ novissimé ” in v. 14; which is plainly a mistrans- 
lation. ‘““Yorepov” simply means “afterwards.” §S. Mark 
is briefly summarizing some chief appearances of Jesus Risen, 
before he recounts at greater length the final appearance on 
Ascension Day. He appeared first to Magdalene (v. 9) ; then 
to the two going to Emmaus (v. 12); then to the Eleven 
(v. 14). These and other appearances were closed by a final 
address (vv. 15—18), after uttering which He ascended into 
heaven. These were His last words on earth, and they are 
given by S. Mark alone. Immediately after uttering them, 
“He was taken up into heaven,” where He “sitteth at the 
right hand of God” (v.19). On the other hand—if (as is 
held by all Catholics and by many others), the last verses of 
this Gospel really proceed from the second Evangelist—it is 
simply impossible that he can have supposed our Lord to 
have ascended on Haster Day ; because (v. 27) he narrates the 
angelic announcement, that His disciples were to see Him in 
Galilee. And this fact throws light in its turn on S. Luke’s 
elliptical language in xxiv. 46. 

We now proceed to sum up these various considerations, by 
exhibiting the Gospel narrative of the Resurrection in its 
combined features. We assume that, in the intervals between 
His various appearances, Jesus abode with His Blessed 
Mother. We said something on this matter in April, 1867 
(pp. 448—445), and had written more on it for our present 
article. This however we omit; as it has no practical bearing 
on our discussion, and our remarks have extended to a far 
greater length than we could wish. Our general summary 
is such as the following. 

Shortly before sunrise on the Third Day, our Lord rose from 
the dead, and betook Himself to His Blessed Mother. Mean- 
while two different companies of holy women were on their 
way, with a view of completing (as one may say) His funeral 
solemnities. ‘He had predicted,” says Greswell “ only six 
days before, that the unction of His body by Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, would be the sole embalmment which” His Body 
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“should receive for the grave. The mixture brought by 
Nicodemus had perhaps not been duly prepared: and was 
certainly not duly applied; for it was not the customary 
method of embalming a body merely to wrap up aromatics 
or spices along with it in the graveclothes.” The holy women 
most characteristically were eager to supply every deficiency ; 
but the intervention of the Sabbath obliged them to defer 
their labour of love until the Sunday. The first of the two 
companies, on arriving within sight of the sepulchre, per- 
ceived that the stone had been removed from its entrance ; 
and S. Mary Magdalene, one of their number, at once ran 
back to SS. Peter and John, that she might announce this 
startling fact. Her companions proceeded to the sepulchre ; 
and, learning from an angel that Jesus had risen, returned 
rapidly to the disciples with this intelligence. Soon afterwards 
another body of women arrived, received a similar angelic 
announcement, and likewise departed. The main burden of 
their message was, that Jesus had truly risen according to His 
promise, and that Galilee was the place where all should see 
Him. Meanwhile SS. Peter and John, on hearing only a 
small part of this astounding information, ran to the sepulchre ; 
and there convinced themselves, not only that the stone was 
indeed rolled away, but that the Body itself was most certainly 
removed. §. John at once believed that He had risen: of 
S. Peter we know no more, than that he returned wondering 
what could have taken place. 

To the great body of disciples however—as might have 
been expected—the tidings brought by the holy women 
appeared but as idle tales. And even if our Blessed Lord 
had had no other purpose in manifesting Himself after His Re- 
surrection, except that borne specially in mind by S. Matthew, 
—viz. that He might authenticate Himself to all as Risen and 

ive the Apostles their commission in the presence of the 
whole flock—even had this (we say) been His sole purpose, 
it would have been necessary to make certain preliminary 
manifestations in Jerusalem. That large meeting (humanly 
speaking) could not be brought about, unless the Apostles 
and general body of disciples were first convinced of His 
Resurrection. He appeared accordingly to S. Mary Magdalene ; 
and soon afterwards to the other holy women: then to the 
two on their way to Emmaus: then to S. Peter: then to ten 
of the Apostles, and “those who were with them.” 

These appearances must have given rise to indefinite variety 
and fluctuation of opinion, among those disciples who had not 
seen Him. It is not merely that one man would have thought 
this and another that,—but that the same man would at one 
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moment think this and at another that, according to the 
circumstances of the moment; according to the fluctuations 
of his temperament, or the influence of the last speaker. 
S. Thomas no doubt represented a considerable proportion of 
those who, in S. Luke’s words (xxiv. 41), “ disbelieved for ” 
very “joy.” If S. Thomas’s incredulity were removed, the 
incredulity of the rest would for the most part vanish also : 
and this was accordingly effected by that manifestation of the 
following Sunday, which elicited from 8. Thomas the acknow- 
ledgment ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” Meanwhile what words 
can describe—what thoughts imagine—the treasures of hea- 
venly knowledge, with which our Lord enriched His Blessed 
Mother, during the six intervening days of their holy and ° 
uninterrupted communion ? 

At the last Apostolic interview the command was doubtless 
given, that the whole flock should now return to Galilee, under 
guidance of the Apostles: for this command was the very 
pastoral “‘ going before them into Galilee,” which had been 
predicted both before and after the Resurrection. There 
almost immediately He showed Himself (John xxi.) to seven 
of the Apostles ; and on that occasion doubtless fixed time and 
place, for the great manifestation to the five hundred which 
very speedily followed. The Apostles publicly received their 
commission in presence of the whole Church; and from 
that time there began a new series of manifestations to them 
(Acts i. 3), training them to the fulfilment of that commission. 
Under ordinary circumstances they would have remained in 
Galilee, until the time of departure for the Pentecostal Feast : 
but though the general body of disciples did so remain, the 
Apostles, by our Lord’s command, returned ten days earlier to 
Jerusalem, that they might fulfil an essential part of their 
office by witnessing His Ascension. It may he that this 
command was conveyed to the rest through S. James; and 
that this was the appearance to that- Apostle recorded by 
S. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7). The whole number of Christians at 
that time in Jerusalem was not less than 120 (Acts i. 15) : but 
these no doubt chiefly consisted of Jerusalem converts, who 
went indeed to Galilee for the great manifestation, but 
probably returned at once to their native city. The Ascen- 
sion apparently took place in the presence of none but the 
Apostles ;* who immediately before had received their parting 
injunction, and had been charged to remain at Jerusalem, in 





* We do not here venture to speculate on the relation in which our 
Blessed Lady may have stood to the circumstances of the Ascension. 
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constant mutual communion, for the ten days which should 
intervene before the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

This certainly seems to us a most straightforward and 
intelligible narrative: while it is ia entire harmony both with 
the express statements and with the entire spirit of the 
Four Gospels. We hope we have shown that there is no 
discrepancy whatever between the Evangelists, which tends 
to throw the slightest doubt on the substantial truth of their 
story ; no discrepancy whatever, which would not be practi- 
cally inevitable under the circumstances, unless special divine 
interposition be supposed. Especially as regards the day itself 
.of the Resurrection,—the very supposition of the story being 
true implies, that the period was one of intensest agitation 
and excitement ; that those, on whose report the narrative is 
founded, were running to and fro in extremest anxiety and 
wonder ; some met by one angel, others by another; some 
seeing their Risen Saviour Himself. It is simply impossible 
that their memory can have been invariably correct as to the 
details and order of subordinate facts, unless (as we have 
said) divine interposition be supposed. 

But then—replies the infidel—divine interposition is sup- 
posed. Christians in general, and certainly Catholics, regard 
the inspiration of Scripture as extending very far indeed ; 
insomuch that even a small contradictoriness of detail, if it 
really exist, is fatal to their hypothesis. Before we rejoin 
however on this reply, it will be better to remind our readers 
of the precise argument we have been pursuing. In our 
present article we have not attempted any reasoning in 
defence of Christianity. We have aimed only at the negative 
result, of removing that objection against the Christian evidence, 
which has been founded on the mutual contradictoriness sup- 
posed by certain writers to exist in the four-fold Gospel 
narrative of the Resurrection. Our first thesis was, that— 
were this contradictoriness undeniable—such a circumstance 
would not interfere with the historical proof of the Resurrec- 
tion, but would only disparage the authority of the Gospels 
as authentic and trustworthy compositions. Our second thesis 
has been, that there is no such contradictoriness as has been 
alleged. We have argued, that there is no difficulty in accept- 
ing the Gospels as substantially true and authentic narratives, 
if we only assume a certain doctrine which is commonly held by 
Christians; if we only assume that the Evangelists were directed 
by the Holy Spirit, as regards the general contents and 
current of their memoirs. Christians hold not only that Jesus 
rose from the dead, but that the general course of His life— 
His acts and utterances—are reported with substantial faith- 
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fulness by the Gospels, so far as that report extends. We 
have been arguing, that there is nothing in their final chap- 
ters which offers any difficulty in the way of that conclusion. 

But no doubt a further obligation is imposed on us as 
Catholics. Catholics—and many other Christians also—hold 
a certain large doctrine on the ewtent of Scriptural inspiration : 
and we have to maintain therefore, that the Gospels contain 
nothing repugnant to that claim. We are entirely prepared 
to fulfil this obligation. We maintain, that the fullest doc- 
trine of Scriptural inspiration which Catholics recognize, is 
in no way jeopardized by the Gospel statements on our Lord’s 
Resurrection. We cannot attempt here to discuss the doc- 
trine of inspiration theologically : suffice it to say, that for 
our own part we must entitely decline to regard as mistaken 
any one statement, however incidental, which any one evan- 
gelist has made. But then we refer of course to any such 
statement, in the sense in which the writer intended it. It 
has never been held by Catholics, that every evangelist in- 
tended every sentence to be understood with rigorous, me- 
chanical, and (as it were) servile literalness. It has never 
e.g. been held by Catholics, that when 8. John says (xxi. 28) 
that on a certain hypothesis ‘the world would not contain 
the books that would have to be written”—he meant to 
affirm, that he had made the calculation himself, or had been 
inspired with a mathematical theorem for the occasion. In- 
spired writers, like others, have their own respective ways of 
making an affirmation; and those ways may be learned by 
attentive study of their text and context. 

Now there are certain minor and subordinate mutual dis- 
crepancies, which have been alleged as discoverable in the 
fourfold narrative of the Resurrection: discrepancies, which 
would not in any way disparage the thorough general trust- 
worthiness of the Evangelists, but which would be incon- 
sistent with that full doctrine of Scriptural inspiration just 
described. These discrepancies all refer to the incidents of 
Kaster Day itself; and in our first draft of this article we 
treated them one by one. We found however that by doing 
so we swelled it to an intolerable length; and we will here 
therefore only say, that we are prepared to meet any oppo- 
nent on any particular which he may select. For the present 
we must content ourselves, with considering those points 
which have been most prominently urged. 

I, Protestant harmonists have been much perplexed by 
Matt. xxviii. 9: which runs in the Anglican version, “ But as 
[the holy women] were on their way to the disciples, Jesus met 
them,” &c. The words in italics have never been in the 
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Vulgate; and the best Protestant commentators now agree 
that they are spurious. They would certainly introduce into 
the narrative a difficulty, quite different in kind from any 
which now exists. Moreover (as has been pointed out by an 
Anglican commentator) the intrinsic evidence of the verse 
itself is against them; for if the holy women had actually 
been hastening to the Apostles at the very moment when 
Jesus encountered them, He would hardly have said “ Go tell 
my brethren,” &c. As the text really stands, S. Matthew,— 
having mentioned that the holy women at once ran to the 
disciples,—adds : “‘ and behold Jesus met them saying ‘ hail.’ ”’ 
Now every student of S. Matthew well knows, that his “ kai 
idov ” (as Greswell says) “is his usual formulary of transition, 
when he would pass from one memorable particular to an- 
other, without affirming anything of the relative order 
between them.” It was plainly no part of his design, to 
exhibit the gradual growth of the disciples from infidelity 
to belief; and there was no reason therefore for his ex- 
plaining, that the manifestation mentioned at v. 9 did not 
occur at the first departure of the holy women from the 
sepulchre, but under other perhaps somewhat similar circum- 
stances. For according to that view of facts which to us seems 
the more probable, what took place was something of this kind. 
The announcement, first made by the holy women, was viewed 
by the general Christian body with entire incredulity; and 
from this an obvious result would ensue. Knowing how 
certain were the things they had seen, they would seek solace 
for the moment exclusively in each other’s company; and 
they would retrace their steps towards the sepulchre, in hope 
of further intelligence and illumination. There they would 
meet S. Mary Magdalene; and hearing from her that she had 
actually seen Jesus, they would listen with rapt attention to 
her detailed account of what had taken place. And while she 
and they were thus communing, “ behold Jesus met them, 
&c.”” There was not in this case, as in so many others, an 
initial stage of unbelief or doubt ; because (on our hypothesis) 
they were prepared for His appearance by what they had 
already heard. And in prompt obedience, they doubtless 
proceeded to the Apostles at once with their new announce- 
ment. Such announcement however was not generally known, 
until the two disciples had started for Emmaus. See Luke 
xxiv. 22. 

IT. Mark xvi. 2, runs’ thus: “ Very early in the morning, 
the sun having now risen, they came to the sepulchre ”’; whereas 
S. Matthew says (xxviii. 1) “ the day was beginning to dawn,” 
and S, John (xx. 1) “while it was yet dark.’ But S, Mark 
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explains unmistakably the meaning of his own expression ; 
for he says it was “very early”? (Afav zpwi). No one 
would characterize that period which we call sunrise as 
“Xiav mpwi.” Even S. John, when speaking of it as yet 
dark, does not say “‘Afav zpwi,” but only “ zpwi.” Moreover 
S. Mark has the same phrase, “Alay wpwi” in an earlier 
chapter (i. 35), where its meaning is entirely unmistakable. 
What he says then is this. The hour was extremely early ; 
but not so early, that the sun had not begun to send forth its 
rays. ‘The sun is really risen,” says Hengstenberg, “ though 
its disc may not be visible, for the dawn is created by it.” 
It was very early indeed (S. Mark) ; the darkness still pre- 
dominated (S. John) ; but there was the first glimmering of 
dawn (S. Matthew), the sun having begun to disperse its 
light (S. Mark again). 

ITI. As to the difference of angelic appearances, “‘ we may 
venture to suppose,” says Mr. Isaac Williams,—and no other 
supposition surely is consistent with common sense—“ that 
countless angels were in ministry, in and about our Saviour’s 
tomb, and that one or more of them appeared to view as God 
gave command.” 

IV. Luke xxiv. 10: “ It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of James, and the other women that 
were with them, who told those things to the Apostles.” 
These words, understood in their more obvious sense, would 
bring S. Luke into conflict with John xx. 1,2. But there is 
no difficulty in so understanding S. Luke’s words, as entirely 
to avoid this conflict. Ebrard puts this excellently: ‘A friend 
of mine is at the point of death, and I am just returning from 
a journey. In my way 1 am met in succession by different 
friends ; one tells me of his illness, two others inform me of 
his death, and a fourth gives me a ring which he has bequeathed 
me. I hasten to the house and find a most mournful scene. On 
my return I write to a friend; and with the scene in the house 
most vivid in my mind, I write briefly of the rest; viz. that 
on my way home I met four friends, who told me of his illness 
and death, and handed me the ring.’”” No one would call this 
statement inaccurate; and the inference is obvious. Tidings 
were brought to the Apostles by certain devout women, that 
our Lord’s Body had been removed from the sepulchre, and 
that angels had announced His Resurrection. First of all, 
S. Mary Magdalene brought part of this intelligence to two 
of the Apostles; next Mary the mother of James and her 
company—lastly Joanna and her company—brought succes- 
sive details to the other Apostles. S. Luke’s mind was fixed 
on the great central fact, that the Apostles heard this astonish- 
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ing intelligence from these holy women. In what order of 
time the women came in, and what particular detail was con- 
tributed by each,—this he did not care to mention ; nor need 
we even suppose that he was inspired with precise knowledge 
of these minute particulars. It was literally true, that “ they 
were Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, who told these things to the Apostles.” Moreover, 
the change of tense between vv. 9 and 10 (amfyyeAav—ideyov) 
is very significant ; and shows that v. 10 was by no means 
intended by S. Luke as merely a fuller explanation of v. 9. 
We are quite prepared—as we have already said—to go 
through all the minute individual statements made in the 
concluding chapters of the respective Gospels, and exhibit 
them in what seems to us harmonious combination. But our 
limits forbid any such attempt; and we will only declare once 
more, that if any special objection is raised on some point we 
have not mentioned, we will not shrink from encountering it. 
It will be said perhaps, that we have throughout dealt 

largely in pure conjecture: but we reply, that this is precisely 
what our argument requires. To say that the Gospels are 
mutually discrepant, is to say that no chain of circumstances 
can possibly have happened, which is reconcilable with all four 
narratives. We reply that there are some ten hypotheses, 
more or less variant in detail, any one of which is recon- 
cilable with the four narratives; and we have indicated that 

-which to us appears the most probable. But to suggest 
an hypothesis is, by the very force of terms, to express a 
conjecture. 


We earnestly hope that various things contained in this 
article—over and above their immediate purpose—may not be 
without practical benefit to pious Christians. We earnestly 
hope that we may have suggested one or two considerations, 
which will assist them in more thoroughly mastering and 
realizing that unspeakably touching portion of the Gospels, 
which exhibits the acts and words of Jesus Risen. Our imme- 
diate polemical purpose however—as we have repeatedly said— 
has been entirely negative. We have supposed that certain 
truths, concerning the Resurrection and the Gospels, are 
otherwise established; and we have contended that the 
Gospels contain nothing in their final chapters, which presents 
any difficulty in the way of accepting those truths. Or we 
may put the same thing in a somewhat different shape. 
Various persons refuse to inquire into the extrinsic evidence 
which purports to establish the Resurrection of Christ and 
(again) the inspiration of Scripture; because they are so per- 
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suaded that the Gospel narratives of the Resurrection are in 
violent mutual contradiction. We have contended that this 
persuasion has not the vestige of any reasonable foundation ; 
and that so far at all events they are not dispensed from the 
obligation of examining the whole question of extrinsic evidence. 
We need hardly add that, in a Catholic’s judgment, there is 
one absolutely conclusive extrinsic evidence : viz., the Church’s 
teaching, 

But we may reasonably take a further step of some import- 
ance. The Gospels—considered only as to their intrinsic 
evidence—add positive corroborative evidence of no small 
value, in behalf of the proposition that Jesus truly rose from 
the dead. Infidels now commonly explain the story of the 
Resurrection by laying down, that Christians naturally came 
to accept, and by degrees enormously to exaggerate, what 
a few enthusiasts fancied themselves to have seen. But how 
remarkable it is, that these supposed exaggerations and fictions 
—discrepant though they be on the surface—are really in 
such deep mutual harmony as we have shown. Nor is this 
harmony confined to individual facts; but it extends to 
certain broad features of the narrative. Thus all the Evan- 
gelists agree, that the Resurrection was first announced to the 
holy women, and by them declared to the rest. Moreover (2) 
there is a profound concord among all the Evangelists, as 
to the kind of manifestations which our Lord vouchsafed after 
His Resurrection. He no longer habitually lived in the company 
of His disciples, but confined Himself to occasional and (except 
in one case) unexpected appearances ; however frequent. Then 
(3) they seem to represent a certain change as having been 
wrought in His Sacred Countenance, which in certain cases 
caused a momentary doubt of His identity. Further (4) any 
careful student of the four narratives will see, that the 
demeanour of the Apostles to Him during the Forty Days 
is represented by all four Evangelists as differing most con- 
spicuously from the familiarity of their approach—the readi- 
ness of their questioning and speech—before His death. 
And this circumstance has been very reasonably explained * 
as arising from the fact, that they apprehended and realized 
the truth of His Divine Personality, with indefinitely greate 
vividness than at the earlier period. 

Now we would lay especial stress on this last feature of the 
narratives. The Evangelists never draw attention to it, or 
seem to reflect on it: yet one and all exhibit it? What can 
be more strange than to suppose, that the mere popular 





* As eg. by Dr. Northcote; see “ Mary in the Gospels,” p. 275, 
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exaggeration of a few imagined facts would assume uniformly 
this very peculiar shape? In truth there are only two suf- 
ficient explanations of the phenomenon, which can even be 
imagined. One of these is, that the four narratives were 
invented by persons endowed with an exquisite sense of 
artistic fitness; the other is, that the narratives were not 
invented at all, but are a report of divers events which 
actually took place. Now the former supposition under 
circumstances is unspeakably absurd. 

However (as we have said more than once) the direct 
historical proof of the Resurrection is to occupy us on a future 
occasion. And the thesis, which we shall then maintain, may be 
thus stated. Those historical facts, which are regarded by all 
the world as absolutely certain, may be divided nevertheless 
into two classes: they are either public and patent facts, or 
facts which cannot in the same sense be so called. Of the 
former class (to make a very miscellaneous selection) are the 
condemnation of Socrates ; the deposition of our Richard II. ; 
the Battle of Waterloo. Of the latter class are certain other 
facts, more or less connected with the former: such as So- 
crates’s swallowing hemlock in prison ; or Richard IT.’s murder 
in Pomfret Castle ; or Napoleon’s death at St. Helena. The 
Crucifixion belongs to the former of these classes, the Resur- 
rection (we admit) only to the latter. But what we shall 
maintain is, that (regarded in the mere light of historical 
- evidence) it is a fact absolutely and entirely certain : as cer- 
tain as those three facts in secular history, which we have 
mentioned as of the second class. Its truth—we shall con- 
tend—cannot be consistently called into question by any one, 
who is not prepared to reconstruct, on revolutionized principles, 
the whole past history of the world. 
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Sancta Sophia ; or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, &c. By the 
Ven. Father Aucustin Baker. Edited by the Very Rev. Dom. 
Norpert Sweeney, D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 1876. 


Sancte Gertrudis Magne “ Legatus Divine Pietatis” ; accedunt ejusdem 
“ Exercitia.” Cura et opera Solesmensium O, 8. B, Monachorum. Pic- 
tavii: H. Oudin. 1875. 


rr our last number we gave a short notice of these two 
works. We now return to them, and principally to 
“Sancta Sophia,” in order to make a few remarks which are 
suggested by their reappearance at the moment. It is with 
a sense of extreme difficulty that any one can venture in a 
review to speak on the subjects on which they treat. ‘Sancta 
Sophia” has for its second title “ Directions for the Prayer 
of Contemplation.” The “ Legatus” of S. Gertrude is the 
very = and experience of which Father Baker propounds 
the theory. Each book is full of wise advice on nearly every 
subject of Christian ethics and of supernatural asceticism ; but 
the great word “ contemplation ”’ dominates the pages of both, 
adding a sublime purpose to every detail, and ranging the 
well-known topics of the spiritual life as troops and ministers 
are ranged to await their sovereign, all of them goodly and 
brilliant to look upon, yet clearly meant to greet the queen 
who is coming, and to hold themselves altogether at her word 
and service. Contemplation is the queen and sovereign act 
among all the acts of the heart of man. For the perfect 
flower of the heart is the act of charity ; and contemplation is 
charity or love when it is actual, constant, pure, and flowing 
under the pressure of the Holy Spirit as the blood flows from 
the trodden grape. Contemplation is not ordinary prayer. 
Yet it is not one of those extraordinary gifts which humble 
souls may not aspire to. It is the very aim of the teaching of 
Father Baker and of his school, that “ extraordinary” prayer 
should be an ordinary state for Christian souls ; for priests, for 
religious, for devout seculars, and for the poor and unlearned 
who love God with all their heart. It is true that few arrive 
at the true “ interior” prayer until after many years of 
patient exercise. But still, in the sense that, with due per- 
severance and by God’s help, it will come at last, we may say 
that it is “ordinary.” . It is thus that it differs from ecstasy, 
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rapture, visions, and other miraculous supernatural favours. 
These no one has a right to aspire to or expect. 

If there is a subject in which it is difficult to draw a line 
between the ordinary and the extraordinary, that subject is 
prayer. Prayer, in one sense, is the most ordinary of human 
impulses. Given a human understanding, and the knowledge 
of a Supreme Being, and prayer seems to follow like a conclu- 
sion follows its premises. Yet prayer, which shall be meri- 
torious unto life everlasting, or which shall be even the begin- 
ning of sanctification, is so completely beyond the power of 
unassisted nature that the Pillar of Fire in the Desert, as it 
watched over the tents of Israel, was not so high a work of 
God as one little prayer. But again, prayer, like the whole 
kingdom of states and operations which come under the name 
of grace, is not extraordinary, but ordinary. It is wonderful 
and supernatural, but ordinary. Grace does not. necessarily 
imply miracle. Yet the operations of grace are sometimes 
miraculous; and there are miraculous states of prayer. But 
what is miraculous or extraordinary prayer? Prayer is inter- 
course with God; and when we consider the means and instru- 
ments of intercourse with which our souls are furnished—the 
Three Theological Virtues and the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—it seems difficult to say where our “ ordinary” inter- 
course stops and the “extraordinary”? comes in. Whatever 
a@ man can note by his eyes, his ears, or his other senses, is 
said to be known to him in a natural and ordinary manner ; 
and the powers and gifts which accompany the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost within us are as much as a new set of spiritual 
and supernatural faculties—eyes to see God, ears to hear His 
voice, perception to thrill at His Presence. The unimpeded 
play of the infused “habits” and virtues of the soul must 
necessarily lead to very high results. The mastership and 
guidance of the indwelling Spirit, if it be active, and not 
stifled, or obstructed by clinging affections and unworthy 
laxity, must necessarily set scholars to sublime lessons. Yet 
the teaching of the Great Master of the heart follows in a 
remarkable manner ascertained psychological laws. It is 
true that we must never forget that, as the briefest sigh of a 
sinner for forgiveness is supernatural, so the whole progress 
of the “art” of prayer is supernatural, and depends on the 
ever-present help of God. Yet because this help, or grace, is 
always ready, and (up to a certain, not easily determined, 
point) a matter upon which man may calculate with practical 
certainty, we may proceed in our speculation concerning 
prayer almost as if it were a natural art, depending for its 
perfection upon the energy of the human will in asceticism 
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and concentration. Not that any one can ever advance in 
prayer unless, amongst other things, he is fully impressed that 
God alone can give him the gift of prayer. But the laws of 
God’s gifts and of His grace have become, as a fact, not as a 
right, the laws of the human soul, when the soul is regenerate. 
We are a “ new creation,” by no merit of ours; but being a 
new creation, we live under new and higher law. 

But the “art” of prayer differs in a very important way 
from all other intellectual arts. A thinker reaches novel and 
lofty results by “ speculation,” that is, in-looking. He either 
concentrates himself in analysis, and, by stripping off attri- 
bute after attribute, comes upon primitive ideas and discovers 
the well-springs of rivers of thought, or he glances round the 
field of phenomena, and by a kind of intuition, which is the 
effect of a quick and trained imagination inspired by intellec- 
tual force, he lights upon a brilliant synthesis and formulates 
a law where other minds have seen only facts. His work 
ends with seeing and knowing. ‘There is a sense in which he 
“loves” the truth which it is given him to see. But his cold 
respect for law or fact is no more real “love” than is his 
attachment to his money or his property. It is only specula- 
tion on persons which draws the heart to love or hate. And 
speculation on persons, in their individual capacity, is not art, 
though it is a frequent impulse. But there is one Personal 
Being whom to know and to love is the highest and the abso- 
lute art. It is called in technical language, Religion. It 
supposes an intellectual training, and passes on to be an 
attitude of the heart. Prayer is the act of religion, as every 
art has its proper activity.* The ancient and accepted defini- 
tion of prayer, gathered by S. John Damascene from 8. Gregory 
the theologian, is “ the lifting up of the mind to God.” This 
lifting up signifies an operation in which the whole mind takes 
part. God is a truth and a fact, and He is the supreme God 
of our hearts. Therefore, He must be not merely known but 
loved with all the force our souls have in them. 

Like every art, or virtue (for virtue is, psychologically, a 
sacred art, or habitual endowment), prayer, or more properly, 
religion, of which prayer is the act, grows by being exercised. 
A single prayer does not make a man of prayer, any more 
than the picking out of a single tune makes a musician. The 
ease, rapidity, and consummate perfection of operation which 
are the direct consequences of the possession of an art or a 





_ * The principal interior “acts” of the virtue of religion are considered by 
8. Thomas Aquinas to be devotion and prayer (2, 2, q. lxxxii). In the 
text the word “ prayer” includes what is scholastically termed “ devotion.” 
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virtue are only attained by long practice—~except where a 
virtue is infused from on high. Thus the power of seeing God 
and of clinging to Him by the heart is one which, whether it 
be strong or weak when it first begins as an impulse, may 
grow and strengthen indefinitely as it passes, into an art. This 
is a trite truth; but most men have no consciousness of it. 
Kiven good men, who advert to the presence of God, do so for 
the most part spasmodically and by flashes. They see Him 
for the moment, and elevate their heart to Him with greater 
or less intensity ; but what they do not comprehend is that a 
steady and methodical “ spiritual discipline ” (as Cassian calls 
it) might raise their brief, evanescent activity to a sustained 
an pe as much higher and more worthy, as the Transfigura- 
ion of Raffaelle is greater than his first attempts at drawing. 
They see, perhaps, that they might pray oftener, but they do 
not see that their prayer might be lifted into a higher sphere. 
For there is no doubt that prayer is a spiritual discipline. 
Its highest state is when the soul is fully intent on God, 
gazing and loving. And to attain this perfect state, four 
things are chiefly requisite. We must rid ourselves of the 
importunate intrusion of other sights and thoughts ; we must 
have our spiritual activity stirred by a sensitive appreciation 
of the value of the world out of sight; we must be familiar 
with the infinite richness of the many-sided idea which is 
God; and we must love God. Each member of this analysis 
is an art in itself, and has to be learnt as an art. The first 
suggests voluminous treatises and much up-hill work. It 
brings up the hard words mortification, detachment, solitude, 
and silence, and puts us in mind of many stern practices and 
much unpleasant self-discipline. The teaching of the desert 
used to be, that a man, in order to pray, in the highest sense 
of that word, must be purged from all vice and sober from all 
passion. It was not enough to keep the Ten Commandments, 
and to avoid the seven deadly sins. If a man took more 
thought for this life than was necessary to keep him alive, he 
was not pure enough for the highest prayer. If he scraped 
together two coins when one would have kept him, if he 
hoarded a third tunic when two were enough, if, having buried 
himself in the desert, he troubled himself too anxiously about 
the poor hut that was to keep the sun from his head, he was 
not detached enough for the highest prayer ; and to a spiritual 
eye, the demon himself, in the shape of an Ethiopian or other- 
wise, was at his elbow to suggest these things, and so keep 
down his heart to the earth. This was that watch and ward 
over the heart which the old writers taught Father Baker. 
The following eloquent passage is interesting :— 
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All the duties of mortification may be reduced to custodia cordis, which 
is a wary guard of our heart; and it consists in not pouring our affections 
inordinately upon creatures, nor admitting into our souls any inordinate 
love ; it is a chariness over our interior, to keep it in as much quietness as 
we can. In cases of suffering, it is patience ; in occasions of fear and disquiet, 
it is the practice of resignation. It is, in effect, abstraction ; for it requireth 
that we restrain ourselves from meddling with what doth not appertain unto 
us ; and in what doth belong to us to do, it requireth a reservedness of our 
lives and affections for God to whom they are only due; also, that in 
speaking, hearing, and seeing, &c., we be wary that they carry no inordinate 
affection into our soul. It is, in effect, solitude ; for though we be in 
company, yet having such a guard and care over our passions, we are, as it 
were, alone. It is a passing over all creatures with a farther tendence to 
God. It is the practice of love, obedience, humility, and resignation to 
God ; for these virtues we exercise virtually when we reserve ourselves and 
our affections for God. It is a principal means to overcome all temptations 
of what kind soever, for it permits not the temptation to make any entry 
into the soul, which is kept as the dwelling-place of God and His love. It 
requireth that we look not after superfluities of meat, drink, clothing, &c., 
and that we desire not superfluous knowledge of what belongs not to us, nor 
is necessary for us. It forbids all childish, immortified complaints or expos- 
tulations, or anything wherein we merely satisfy the inclinations of our 
corrupt nature. It forbiddeth us to do anything impetuously or with inward 
anxiety. It is termed an interior silence, or an interior peace or concord. 
. . . . True peace of mind, when it is in perfection, is the supreme state 
in an internal life, being a stability in one and the self-same tenour—an 
immutability, indifference, and insensibility as to ourselves and to all 
creatures and events, by which the soul transcends all, living in God only, 
and not being concerned in any other thing besides. As long as self-love is 
active in us it carries us to multiplicity ; whereas Divine love alone reigning 
unites and concentrates all our thoughts and affections in one only object, 
which is God, carrying all other affections in that one stream ; so that there 
being no diversity of designs there must necessarily follow perfect unity and 
peace, This is a state to which the soul aspires in a contemplative life ; 
the gaining of which will deserve and abundantly recompense all the 
suffering and tediousness that nature is likely to find in the way (p. 239). 


A good third of “Sancta Sophia” is taken up with the 
subject of mortification as a preparation for prayer. Father 
Baker is minute and practical ; but he hasalso the rare faculty 
of laying down principles. It is well known to masters of 
the spiritual life that, in good and pious souls, it is not 
uncommon to find mortification degenerate into a kind of 
superstition. Sincerely wishing to please God, they expe- 
rience an unreasonable dread of not doing a sufficient number 
of unpleasant things; they fear to give up a practice; and 
they feel constrained to try to take up everything that their 
hearts or books suggest to them. And so, not being suffi- 
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ciently high in grace and discipline to walk unshaken in rough 
roads and to tread with unfailing nerve the narrow paths of 
the mountain precipices, they are distressed, worried, anxious, 
and scrupulous, and they find prayer very hard. To such 
souls it is highly important both to inculcate real morti- 
fication on the one hand, and true discretion on the other. It 
is sometimes puzzling to note the difference of esteem in 
which the virtue of discretion appears to be held by the 
ancient Fathers of the desert, and by the Saints and spiritual 
writers for the last 300 years. The difference is only apparent. 
When John Cassian and Germanus visited the monastery of 
Scetis, in the desert of the Nile, the first instruction which 
the Abbot Moses gave them was the great fundamental one 
on the intent and end of monks; but he could not conclude 
it without certain references to discretion, and certain stories 
about indiscretion (or “ illusion”), which interested his 
hearers so much that they could hardly consent to allow him 
to break off at the approach of night. They obeyed his 
directions, however, and lay down to sleep where they sat, 
stretching themselves on their rush mats and laying their 
heads on the bundles of papyrus from the Nile, which had 
been serving them as seats during the conference. When the 
first rays of the sun came level across the river and the flat 
wastes of the desert, the impatient auditory sat up again and 
implored the venerable Abbot to continue. He did so, not 
without a scriptural compliment to their fervent dispositions ; 
- and he began by relating the well-known story of what the 
great S. Anthony thought about discretion. It was many 
years previously, when the Abbot Moses was himself a child 
and dwelt further up the river, in the Thebais, that Anthony 
and a band of ancient fathers met to discuss the subject of 
perfection. They conferred together all the night through, 
and during the greater part of that nocturnal “ chapter ” the 
subject of their discussion was, What is the virtue which leads 
most safely and surely to God? Some said, fasting and 
watching, others detachment, others solitude, and then again 
the love of our neighbour; but S. Anthony said that it was 
discretion. Now it seems a little strange that 8. Anthony 
should have decided so. ‘Not to do too much” is safe 
enough, but it does not carry one very far. But the truth is, 
that in 8. Anthony’s view discretion was far from being a 
merely negative virtue. In the phraseology of the school of 
the desert, which had no doubt descended from the schools 
of Alexandria,—from Ciement, and Origen, and then from 
S. Athanasius,—charity (or love of God above all things), 
purity of heart, and humility, are three names for perfection. 
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Charity unites the soul with God, humility detaches it from 
self, purity detaches it from creatures. Now, discretion was 
only another name for purity of heart in relation to external 
practice. However small is the necessity, with ordinary 
Christians, for putting any check on their practice of charity 
or penance, it was an important matter in the desert, and is 
so still in the cloister, and with souls who lead the true interior 
life. It is important to keep before such souls the true prin- 
ciples of spirituality. They are to be kept from confusing 
the means with the end; they are to be prevented from so 
straining the weakness of their bodies that a reaction may 
set in, a reaction worse than original laxity. Fasting, labour, 
watching, and other penitential exercises are not an end in 
themselves; they are intended to make it easier to acquire 
purity of heart, and to purity of heart they must be sub- 
ordinate. Any one who would know in how many points the 
want of discretion may throw spirituality back may read 
pp. 102 and 103 of “Sancta Sophia.” Father Baker’s re- 
marks on this subject scattered up and down the treatise on 
Mortification, or contained in the special chapter “ Of Spiritual 
Discretion,” are full of true wisdom and calm insight. He is 
no valetudinarian director who is afraid to counsel austerities. 
The following paragraph is so cool as to be almost startling :— 


The soul is not to serve the body, but the body the soul ; so that if one of 
them must, for the benefit of the other be a loser, it is most just that the 
loss should lie on the body’s side. And surely, since there is scarce any 
study or exercise of mind which does not abridge life or debilitate the 
functions of it without making any amends to the soul for the future life, and 
yet for all that men are neither discouraged nor do think it fit for such 
considerations to forbear such studies, much less certainly ought spiritual 
and divine exercises to be laid aside upon such pretences (p. 483). 


But he places the matter on its true footing in the following 
pithy sentences, which are the sum of a whole treatise :— 


Notwithstanding, just it is that some due regard be had to the body, that it 
be not too much prejudiced by the exercises of the spirit performed with 
overmuch violence and impetuosity ; and this not so much for the body’s 
sake as the spirit’s, which, since in this life it cannot work without the body, 
by too violent workings it may so weaken the body as that it will not be 
enabled for continuance ; and so these little short gains, which are got by a 
few impetuous exercises, will be dearly bought by an incapacity of con- 
tinuing them, contracted in both soul and body. We must neither stretch 
our understandings to high seekings, lest we be plunged thereby in internal 
darkness, from which would proceed intolerable perplexities ; neither must 
we force the affections even to good objects too much, nor suffer them to 
flow with too violent a stream ; nor, lastly, must we exhaust bodily strength 
by unnecessary external austerities (p. 483). 
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Father Baker here sketches that “liberty of spirit” of 
which he is one of the great defenders. We may venture to 
define liberty of spirit as the subordination of spiritual means 
to the one spiritual end. It is a liberty from attachment to 
anything, even the means of perfection, except so far as they 
promote perfection. In the “ Legatus” of S. Gertrude, our 
Lord Himself has deigned to give a definition of liberty of 
spirit. It chanced once that a certain devout person, being 
in prayer, asked our Lord what it was that pleased Him most 
in His chosen servant; and our Lord vouchsafed to answer 
that it was her “liberty of heart.” The questioner did not 
understand this, and he ventured to express his astonishment. 
**T thought, O Lord,” he continued, ‘‘ that it was because she 
was so high in the knowledge and the love of Thee.” And 
our Lord again replied, “So it is; but the cause or instru- 
ment of this perfection is her liberty. There is never a 
moment in which she is not prepared for My gifts, because 
she never permits her heart to cling to anything which may 
be an obstacle to Me.”* The doctrine of Father Baker, as 
of all the ancient mystics, is that the shortest way to attain 
contemplation is thus to remove obstacles. A Greater than 
ourselves is within us. Hinder Him not, do not contristate 
Him, and “ there is no need that any man should teach us.” 

Purity of heart, a long discipline and a difficult art, thus 
occupies a large portion of “Sancta Sophia.” The other 
three elements into which we analyzed the complex process 
which results in simple contemplation are, in effect, aspects 
of prayer, and denote the various activity of the soul which 
is needed for perfect prayer. Appreciation of things divine, 
familiarity with the thought of God’s being and majesty, 
and, finally, the going out towards Him of our whole heart 
in love, are to be learned by practice, Divine grace leading 
us on. In order to bring out Father Baker’s teaching, we 
will note down a few of the principal characteristics or dis- 
tinctive marks of his doctrine of mental prayer; and we shall 
do this best if we consider one or two objections which 
may be made, and which have been made, against “ Sancta 
Sophia.” 

1, There is no matter relating to mental prayer which 
comes up so frequently as the question of method. The 
inexperienced beginner, moved by the first fervours of his 
conversion and sighing for a promised land of holy living, 
known to him as yet only by report, anxiously questions 
his spiritual guide about prayer, and begs him to tell its 
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secret and its science. To him it is a golden key which 
can open not only the heavens, but that kingdom of God 
on earth through which lies the path to the heavens. Mental 
prayer, can he but attain to its practice, will lead him fairly 
into that land of dim sanctities which he longs to know. 
Books have been written on mental prayer; masters have 
spent long hours in teaching it; disciples have tried it, have 
failed,—have succeeded, and have recorded their good luck 
and their bad; and surely there must be, by this time, an art 
of mental prayer, in some such sense as there is an art of logic, 
or of building, or of counterpoint, which can be imparted, 
which can be mastered, and in which an anxious scholar may 
pass and graduate. And it would seem that there is. For 
the writings of many grave men have professed to teach it. 
Our Saviour Himself vouchsafed an answer to the appeal, 
“Lord, teach us how to pray.” SS. Paul, in many a sentence 
of inspiration, lays down terms, divisions, and states of mental 
prayer which mystics and doctors have amplified and ex- 
plained. The Fathers of the Desert, and the Novice Masters 
of S. Columba’s Rule and of S. Benedict’s taught their circles 
of disciples how to “‘ seek God” by luminous principles and 
numberless wary counsels. The earliest of medizval mystics, 
Hugo of 8. Victor, wrote a little tract which he called the 
“ Artifice of Meditating.”” When printing came, and when 
the masterful and well-organized army of S. Ignatius spread 
over Europe, their “arts,” “methods,” and text-books in- 
creased and multipligd. There are few Christian men or 
women, even if accustomed to no more than their “ Garden 
of the Soul,”? who have not some acquaintance with the 
terms and divisions of the art of Meditation. They have 
noted, probably, such words as the Beginning, the Body, and 
the Conclusion ; Preludes, Points, and Colloquies; Reasoning, 
Affections, Acts, Aspirations ; the Purgative way, the Illumi- 
native, and the Unitive. And perhaps there may have passed 
through their hands some more elaborate treatise, such as De 
Ponte’s several “ Introductions,” or the late Father Roothan’s 
extended “ Preface.’ And yet when the newly-awakened 
soul applies to her spiritual guide to impart to her the secret 
of meditation, he is obliged to tell her simply and plainly, that 
it is a secret he cannot teach. His fundamental instruction is 
this; I can teach you to prepare yourself; the Holy Spirit 
alone can teach you how to pray. Method, as regards mental 
prayer, means nothing more than preparation. To understand 
this is to understand Father Baker. 

By mental prayer, let us premise, is meant the sustained 
exercise of the infused theological habit of charity. Short, 
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intermittent elevations, most excellent as they are, are not 
included under the name. We cannot say Lord! Lord! 
except by the Spirit of God. But a sustained “actuation ” is 
a grace so entirely different in its effects from the grace of 
the simple, brief “ prayer,” not followed up, that we may con- 
sider it to be different in kind. The one process differs from 
the other as a deadly fight of an hour’s duration differs from 
a single blow; or as the walking by a narrow path across 
a chasm a mile wide differs from the act of striding 
from one rocky ledge to another with a single step. The 
tension increases directly as the duration; nerve, muscle, 
temper, and courage must be able to last and stay ; and the 
care against incidents and accidents from men or from 
materials must be indefinitely greater and more minute. 
So it is in mental prayer. By the mere fact of duration, the 
exercise of charity must differ in its conditions as every 
second goes by; and much more must all these minor 
powers and tributary virtues, such as fortitude, faith, mor- 
tification, and attention, be differently strained and diversely 
put to the test as moment is added to moment and time 
slowly lengthens out. 

Sustained mental prayer, then, is a special grace of the 
Holy Ghost. This truth, which no one dreams of denying, 
comes out more clearly when we consider that state of prayer 
which is called Contemplation. Contemplation is the state in 
which ordinary prayer becomes perfect. It is not a miraculous 
state like ecstasy, or rapture. It is merely the perfection of 
ordinary supernatural prayer; ordinary, in this sense, that 
God ordinarily gives it to those who remove obstacles and 
take the requisite means. It is not difficult to describe 
contemplation, though it is extremely difficult to give an 
adequate account of all its varied operations. It was long 
ago described by the Abbot Isaac in Cassian. It is a state 
in which ‘words cease, the faculties seem all welded 
together in one actuation, and the mind pours forth, as an 
overflowing spring, ineffable things before God.” It is a 
state of which comparatively few have experience, he tells 
us; yot the practice of vocal prayer, purity of heart, and 
moditation lead the soul to it.* It is described by the 
mystics of the early Middle Age; it is “a clear and un- 
impeded gazing of the rapt and wondering mind on the 
vision of eternal wisdom.” + Louis de Ponte describes it ; 
he uses the words of S. Thomas of Aquin, or, rather, he 





* Cassianus, Coll. ix. cap. 25. 
t+ Hugh of 8, Victor, Hom. 1, in Ecel. 
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gives, in a short sentence of his own, the pith of S. Thomas’s 
180th Question of the Secunda Secundaw. “ Contemplation 
is a simple view of the eternal truth, without variety of 
reasoning, penetrating it by the light of heaven, with great 
affections of admiration and love, to which ordinarily no 
man arrives but by much exercise of meditation and dis- 
course” (reasoning, or analysis and synthesis).* In the 
words of S. Francis of Sales, contemplation is “ nothing 
but a loving, simple, and sustained attention of the mind 
to Divine things”; and the Saint adds, a little further 
on: “Since, in order to arrive at contemplation, it is or- 
dinarily necessary for us to have the word of God, to confer 
with others after the fashion of the ancient anchorites, to 
read devout !books, to pray, to meditate, to sing holy 
canticles, and to form good thoughts, and therefore all 
these exercises are reducible to contemplation, for con- 
templation is their end and aim; and those who practise 
them are called contemplatives.”+ And, finally, we may 
quote the description of Father Baker himself. (In true 
mystic contemplation) 


A soul, without discoursings and curious speculations, without any per- 
ceptible use of the internal senses or sensible images, by a pure, simple, and 
reposeful operation of the mind, in the obscurity of faith, simply regards 
God as infinite and incomprehensible verity, and with the whole bent of the 
will rests in Him as infinite, universal, and incomprehensible good, This is 
true contemplation ; and as rest is the end of motion, so is this the end of 
all other both internal and external exercises ; for therefore by long discourse 
and much practice of affection, the soul inquires and tends to a worthy object 
that she may quietly contemplate it and repose with contentment in it.§ 


From these descriptions, to which many similar citations 
might easily be added, it follows that there is a state of 
mental prayer, ordinarily preceded by less perfect states, 
which has the following characteristics—1. It dispenses, 
to a very great extent, with the use of sensible images or 
pictures in the mind. Instead of “ pictures,” the soul seems 
overshadowed by a spreading, silent sense as of something 
near at hand, vague in outline, colourless and dim; such 
a sense as might fall upon one who watches intently some 
dark curtain which hides an awful presence. 2. It dispenses 
with reasoning, or what is called “discourse.” Discourse is 
a technical name for the analysis and synthesis by which the 
mind passes from one thought to another connected with it, 





* “ Meditations,” by De Ponte, vol. i., Introd. p. 53. 

+ “ Amour de Dieu,” lib. vi. ch. 3. 
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as one who walks goes from point to point. But in the state 
of prayer which is called contemplation the mind remains 
steadfast and fixed in one simple gaze. Something re- 
sembling such a state not unfrequently happens in natural 
and mundane things. An overpowering thought—some 
sudden news, some startling revelation of the nobleness or 
meanness of one we know, the flashing on us of some 
strongly-lighted view of men or things—will suspend all 
reasoning for a time, and fill our intellectual vision so com- 
pletely as to take from us the very power of cool and cal- 
culated reasoning. But when the object is God, revealed 
by faith, who can dare to define how mightily that sacred 
revelation might not strike us dumb and motionless? 3. This 
intuition is accompanied by ardent love. An intuition by 
which we gaze upon our last end and only good, not in any 
abstract way, but as, here and now, our complete joy and 
perfect bliss, means an intuition of love. 4. Whilst con- 
templation lasts, the soul does not perceive what she is doing. 
She is so engaged with God that she does not turn in re- 
flection upon herself. She does not need to invent motives 
—she has attained, for a time, the object and end of all 
motive. Hence the dictum of the desert, that ‘he who was 
conscious he was praying was not yet arrived at perfect 
prayer.” For contemplation is “perfect” prayer, com- 

aratively with the states of prayer which precede it; but 
in itself it is merely the first resting-place of a mountain 
region in which height reaches beyond height until human 
thought refuses to follow. Yet it is a great and a “ perfect” 
state of prayer. To arrive at it, sanctifying or habitual grace 
is not enough; faith, hope, and charity are not enough; 
there is also required that touch of the finger of God’s right 
hand, and that quick response of the soul thereto, which 
imply the active operation of the seven great gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. And among the gifts which confer the privilege 
of contemplation—gifts which every one not in mortal sin 
possesses, but which so few stir up within them—the chief 
are, the gift of knowledge, the gift of understanding, and the 
gift of wisdom. It is the gifts of the Holy Spirit which pour 
on the soul that exquisite and subtle light, that rapture of 
attention, that spiritual sensibility, as if new senses had been 
given us, which combine to elevate ordinary meditation and 
affection into contemplation. 

The end and object of the man of prayer is to attain to 
contemplation. Yet here we must make careful reservations. 
We may desire and sigh for contemplation; yet we must be 
well aware that, in ourselves, we have no powers or means to 
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attain to it; and we must not conceal from ourselves that 
even the virtues and gifts of a sanctified soul do not give us 
directly the key which will admit us to contemplation. Neither 
mortification, nor purity of heart, nor humility, nor meditation 
of point after point, nor the most strenuous exercise of affec- 
tive aspiration, nor all of these together, can ever produce a 
state near enough to contemplation to pass into that perfect 
state by its own force and weight. At the launching of a 
vessel, the workmen have finished their hammering, the great 
engines strain, the supports fall away one by one ; but not all 
the force of men and machinery can make her glide with that 
new and natural motion which she will acquire when the 
element for which she was made has received her softly on its 
yielding breast. ‘“ Many men,” says S. Bernard, “tend to 
contemplation all their lives, and never arrive at it. And if 
they piously and perseveringly do what in them lies, the 
instant they quit this body there is given to them that which 
in this life for inscrutable reasons was denied.”’* There is, 
indeed, a most true sense in which even elementary medita- 
tion does not depend upon our own efforts. §S. Francis de 
Sales says: ‘‘ Take this as a rule, that the treasures of medi- 
tation cannot be acquired by any mental effort; we must 
persevere sweetly, affectionately, and humbly.”+ But since 
meditation is, in itself, more or less natural to a soul provided 
with the ordinary spiritual habits, it may fitly be said that we 
can acquire a certain proficiency in meditating (the grace of 
God being supposed) ; but that contemplation, being beyond 
any condign merit of ours, must be simply waited for at the 
hands of God. It follows, that there is no method of acquir- 
ing contemplation. It is the “ rain of heaven,” as S. Francis 
expresses it, and we must simply keep our hearts open to 
receive it.t This is a most important principle, which must 
be kept in view when reading “ Sancta Sophia.” It leads 
the venerable author to speak somewhat disparagingly of 
formal methods of mental prayer; it leads him to make much 
more of the will than of the intellect ; and it seems to make 
him undervalue that preparation of “matter,” and passing 
from point to point, which it is the object of so many books 
to teach. For our own part, whilst admitting that “ Sancta 
Sophia” is a book which ordinary readers may easily mis- 
understand, we are clear that Father Baker is not only per- 
fectly sound and completely in accord with the classic fathers 
and mystical writers, but that his instructions on the points 





* §. Bernard, Serm. 3, “ De Circumcis.” ; 
+ Lettre 6] (ed, Perisse-Fréres, 1855). t Lettre 644. 
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we have named are eminently useful, and even necessary, for 
a multitude of souls, whose number is happily increasing every 
year. But to bring this out, it is necessary to explain, first, 
for whom it is that Father Baker writes, and, secondly, by 
what restrictions and limitations he has himself guarded his 
principle of freedom from method in mental prayer. 

Father Baker, is writing for ‘ contemplatives.” If it is 
easy to describe contemplation, it is not easy to explain what 
is meant by a contemplative. If contemplation means an ab- 
sorbed loving intuition of divine things, then a life of “i 
contemplation is utterly impossible, except to those to whom 
it is granted by a very great miracle of grace. It was the 
chief error of the “ Quietists,’”’ as they were called, to teach 
that by a life of internal prayer one arrived at last at a “ state 
of immobility,” in which all acts ceased, nothing was asked 
for, nothing resisted, and nothing whatever done or attempted. 
Such a state could never exist, even in the steady and lumi- 
nous love of the soul of the Blessed Virgin. Readers of 
Bossuet’s “ Instructions sur les états d’Oraison ” will remem- 
ber the pains he takes to prove that even the purest contem- 
plative must, in this life, sometimes interrupt the act of 
contemplation. S. Theresa declared that, in her own case, 
the “ suspension of powers and acts ” lasted but a short time; 
she could not recollect that it had ever continued for half an 
hour.* A pure contemplative, then, we may set down as 
utterly out of the question. It follows, that the question 
whether a man or woman be a contemplative is a question of 
degree ; and the difficulty is to draw the lines and fix the 
limits. Every one is bound to love God with all his mind and 
heart ; and the more actual and continuous such love is the 
better. But it is sure to be interrupted; and the degree to 
which it is continuous or not continuous depends upon our 
surroundings, our duty, our temptations, and our passions; 
and on the infused light and help of God. Among these 
interruptions of the continuous act of charity there are some 
which are lawful and even obligatory, such as the labours of a 
priest in the care of souls. It is not meant that such labours 
necessarily interrupt the union of the heart with God, but 
that, taking human nature on the whole, they are sure to 
interfere with its actuality in a greater degree or in a less. 
Now the difference between the active life and the contempla- 
tive lies precisely in this (as far as precision can be attained 
on such a subject), that in the active life there is a predomi- 
nance of works and labours calculated to distract the heart 





* “ Life,” translated by Lewis, ch. xviii. p. 130. 
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from its continual union with God, whilst in the contemplative 
such occupations and undertakings are reduced to a minimum. 
But the difficulty is, as we have said, to draw the line and fix 
what degree of quiescence or withdrawal from external work 
constitutes the state of a contemplative. Speaking vaguely 
and roughly, we may perhaps lay down the conditions of a 
contemplative life as follows:—1. There must be a solitude 
and a silence, which, if not perpetual, are at least such as are 
usually prescribed in a well-ordered monastic house. Our 
fellow-creatures are our greatest distractions; and they dis- 
tract us at the very moment we are doing meritorious work in 
their regard. They not only distract us if we use them for 
lawful recreation, but even when we are spending ourselves 
and being spent in the winning of their souls. For a con- 
templative life, then, both social recreation and apostolic 
work must be reduced to their lowest degree. 2. Next there 
must be habitual attention to internal matters. The con- 
templative must “enter into himself,”’ and so occupy himself 
with ordering the kingdom of God within him that his whole 
thought and interest may be taken up in this work, just as the 
administrator of an earthly estate spends all his hours and 
thoughts on the land that lies within the boundaries which 
limit what he calls his own. 3. There must be in the soul a 
predominant disposition and habit of elevating itself to-God, 
—a habit which does not depend upon the imagination and 
its pictures, and much less on external objects, such as 
ceremonies, or on the words of others in exhortations or 
sermons ; but which rather springs from spiritually “ tasting,” 
and thus “seeing,” that the Lord is sweet. From these 
roughly set down marks of the contemplative life, it follows 
that such a life isa special vocation, in the same sense that 
the clerical state or the religious state is a vocation. And as 
the call to the priesthood or to holy religion depends partly 
on natural dispositions and qualifications, partly on surround. 
ings, and partly on a special light and motion of grace, so the 
call to a contemplative life is not vouchsafed to all, but only 
to souls in whom such conditions as these are found to meet. 
For, in the first place, there are great numbers of persons 
who are so made in body and nerve that they cannot observe, 
without a fatal strain, either the solitude or the silence of the 
contemplative state. Their make is such that interior acts of 
love, and of the virtues cognate to love, tend to produce ex- 
treme weariness, and therefore to cease altogether, unless 
they are relieved by that diffusion of nervous force and with- 
drawal of pressure on the brain which are the results of 
external activity. A man who would languish and perhaps go 
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mad in the cell of a Carthusian, might love God very fervently, 
though on the whole intermittently, amid the laborious occu- 
pations of preaching, confessing, and visiting the sick. And 
there are others who, without much vocation for labour, 
require the stimulus of contact with external things. The 
majority of those who fear God and truly seek Him cannot 
easily dispense with the preaching of His holy Word, with 
continual spiritual exhortation, with much reading of spiritual 
books and examples of the saints, with the pleasant refresh- 
ment of the sacred liturgy, with a larger or a smaller number of 
« devotions,”’ and with many minor circumstances which touch 
the outward sense, and that way reach the heart. And such 
are not meant for contemplatives. Nay, there are some who 
seem to live a very thoughtful life, and yet who are but little 
fitted for contemplation. They are those who think vividly, 
but not with deep descents on self or soaring elevations 
towards their Good; who live in a world of fancies which as 
effectually keep them from true introversion as if they lived in 
the market-places of cities ; men or women who have the 
minds, and perhaps the culture, of “artists”; that is, of 
those who are constantly striving to place literally outside of 
themselves, in books, in marble, on canvas, or in mere 
words, those conceptions which, even whilst they remain 
unrevealed within their bosoms, stand utterly apart from their 
real self, and only distract them from the thought and the 
sight of God. There are, also, many souls in whom the 
absence of a desire for the active life is rather a positive in- 
clination to idleness than a vocation to the contemplative 
state; and these, when the conflict of life begins, are observed 
to develop numerous evil passions and faults of character, 
which the shade of the cloister would have kept torpid, indeed, 
for the most part, but full of deadly vitality at important 
moments and turning points of life. On the other hand, it by 
no means follows that a very busy man may not be a contem- 
plative. There do exist elevated and perfect souls in whom 
action rather enhances contemplation than interrupts it. But 
their perfection is generally the result of many graces and 
much interior labour. With most men, however, as we have 
already said, for a contemplative life there must be solitude 
and silence. It is a more perfect “state” than the active 
life ; that is, it is calculated in itself to enable the heart to 
produce more frequent, more sustained, and more pure acts 
of divine charity. Yet one who lives an active life may well 
be more perfect than a contemplative; for it does not follow 
that a soul is more perfect than another merely because the 
state in which it lives is more perfect in itself. And doubtless 
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the most perfect “state” on this earth is a state in which 
action is superadded to perfect contemplation. 

Father Baker, then, in “ Sancta Sophia,” is writing for 
solitary, silent, interior souls, such as are to be found in the 
cloisters of the enclosed orders of religious women, and such 
as ought to be most religious men, at least through the facilities 
afforded them by the considerable space they spend within 
their noviciates and houses of study (p. 137). And, therefore, 
the rules he lays down and the advice he gives are such as would 
be proper only for those who lead a contemplative life; that 
is, those who either actually practise a solitary, introverted 
life, or in whom the affection for such a life, and the effect and 
habit of it, still remain, even in the midst of work into which, 
by degrees in later life, they are drawn by lawful cause. We 
are now in a position to understand why, in “ Sancta Sophia,” 
certain spiritual practices seem to be unduly disparaged. 

And first, as regards meditation. Every one must admit 
that meditation is a means, not an end; or, rather, it would 
be clearer to say, that in what is ordinarily known as medi- 
tation, the “actuation” of the will in love, worship, resig- 
nation, contrition, &c., is the object to be aimed at, all else 
being preparation. The question of meditation, therefore, is 
the question of how much is required to.rouse and excite the 
heart. And, in this point, the contemplative will occupy a 
very different position from the ordinary liver of an active life. 
Water kept on the fire remains hot, but if it is carried through 
the streets, another fire must be had to heat it once more. 
The contemplative remains, more or less, continually in the 
presence of God and of divine subjects, withoat cares or 
distractions. The actively-living soul loses recollection and 
fervour all the day through in its contact with men and with 
the world, or even in the mere energy of an activity which 
does not immediately regard God. And, therefore, the latter 
must light his fire afresh every morning and evening. He 
must prepare his “ point,’ use various devices for placing 
himself in God’s presence and for fixing his own wandering 
attention, resolutely turn his memory to his matter, analyze 
this phrase and put together those, and so work himself up 
till “in his meditation a fire flame out.”* But the contem- 
plative does not, as a rule, require so much as this. <A very 
gentle turning of his thoughts, a simple easy recollection, and 
he is consciously in God’s presence, with his heart lifted up 
and holy affections in easy flow. Bearing this in mind, we 





* Pg, xxxviii. 4, 
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can understand the calm wisdom of the following “ method ” 
of meditation for contemplatives :— 


For some short space before a soul begins her exercise of meditation, let 
her look upon the book, and therein peruse the points that she intends to 
meditate upon ; or rather, indeed, those points are to be thought upon and 
provided beforehand,—that is, over night for the morning meditation, and 
after dinner for the evening. So doing, she will be less to seek about them, 
and better employ the time appointed for her exercise. 

Let her not trust her memory for the points she is to meditate upon, but 
have the book ready that she may look on it as she shall have need ; and let 
her take one point after another as they lie in the book, or as she shall have 
determined before when she prepared for the succeeding meditation. 

In her meditating on each point let her behave herself after this manner : 
—l. With her memory and understanding let her think on the matter of 
that point ; 2. out of which let her draw a reason or motive, by which the 
will may be inclined some way or other toward God ; 3. and thereupon let 
ber produce an act of the will (as of humiliation, adoration, resignation, 
contrition, &c.), abiding in such application of the soul to God as long as 
the will hath life and activity for it, or as long as she shall be able to do it ; 
4, the which failing and growing to be disgustful, let her proceed to the 
next point, therein behaving herself likewise after the same manner, so 
proceeding in order to the others following till she have spent a competent 
time in her recollection, ... . 

During meditation let the soul (neglecting the too common practice, in which 
meditation is made rather a study and speculation than an exercise of the 
spirit) spend no more time in inventing motives and in internal discoursings 
than shall be necessary to move the will to good affections ; but as for such 
affections, let her abide in them as long as she can (for therein consists all 
the profit) ; and if upon one consideration or motive she can produce many 
acts of the will, let her not fail to do so, and to continue in each act as long 
as she finds she is enabled. It is no matter if, in the meantime the under- 
standing should lie quiet, as it were asleep and without exercise. 

Indeed, in souls which have an effectual call to an internal life, their 
meditations will have little study or speculation in them: for, after a short 
and quick reflection on the matter, mystery, or motive, they will forthwith 
produce acts of the will; and their consideration of the matter is not so 
much reasoning or inferring, as a simple calling to mind or thinking on a 
subject, outof which the will may produce some act or other answerable to 
the point reflected on by the understanding. And this sort of meditating is 
proper for very ignorant persons, especially women, which have not the gift 
of internal discoursing. 

A soul that practises meditation will find that at the first she will, during 
one time of recollection, stand in need of many points to be thought upon, 
and of many motives to produce affections. But, in continuance, the will 
will become so well affected, as fewer points will suffice to employ it in pro- 
ducing good affections and purposes, which will take up almost the whole 
time appointed for the recollection ; and a soul being come to this state will 
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be ready and ripe for a more sublime exercise of.immediate acts of the 
will (p. 414). 


Thus, Father Baker teaches that the contemplative must 
begin with meditation, and trust, by diligently practising it, to 
ascend to higher states of prayer. He also teaches that the 
soul, even when she has passed into a higher state, must retwrn 
to meditation “ to help herself now and then,”’ when affection 
will not flow (p. 405). He enjoins a programme to be care- 
fully prepared beforehand ; and he lays down a brief, common- 
sense, and natural “ method” of meditating. On the other 
hand, in accordance with all spiritual teachers, he firmly holds 
that a time will come when the contemplative must quit 
meditation. 


When a soul, by perseverance in discoursive prayer (meditation) comes to 
find (as in time she will) that she stands in less need of inventing motives to 
induce her to exercise love to God, because good affections by exercise 
abounding and growing ripe do with facility move themselves, so that the 
mere presenting of a good object to the soul suffices to make her produce a 
good affection ; thenceforward, by little and little, the soul in prayer quits 
discoursing, and the will immediately stirs itself towards God, and here 
(meditation ending) the second and more perfect degree or state of internal 
prayer begins, to wit, the prayer of immediate acts of the will (p. 400). 


It is most important that the soul should be assisted and 
encouraged to change its state of prayer when a prudent 
reading of signs makes the necessity apparent. A soul forced 
to “‘ meditate,” when she ought io be in the prayer of acts, 
would make no progress. It would be actually painful to her 
to have to invent (unnecessary) motives, and to be tied to 
forms and methods which would only worry and distract her. 

So much, then, for the teaching of “ Sancta Sophia” on 
meditation and its method. How long the soul must continue 
to practise it cannot, of course, be laid down. Each case must 
be treated on its own merits. But there is abundant instruc- 
tion in the pages of the work before us to enable the prudent 
confessor to assist the soul which is striving after stricter 
union and higher aspiration.* We proceed to notice one or 
two other points which may perhaps present themselves as 
difficulties to readers of Father Baker. 

2. It is a common definition of mental prayer that it is 
“the exercising the three interior faculties of the soul, memory, 
understanding, and will, on the mysteries and truths of our 
holy faith.’+ And it is sometimes said that Father Baker 
undervalues the work of the understanding and of the 





* See sect, ii, ch, 5, + See De Ponte, vol. i. p. 16. 
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memory, in order to exalt the operations of the will. He 
certainly defines mental prayer as “ an affectuous actuation of 
an intellective soul towards God.”* Making allowance for 
the quaint idiom of a former day, this is a very suggestive 
definition. “Actuation” is a useful word. The soul is a 
being, which does not act in parts or parcels, but as a whole.t 
It never merely understands; it never merely wills. But in 
every understanding there is volition, and in every volition 
there is understanding. Even in the coldest speculation on 
the most abstract truth of science or mathematics there is a 
simmering love, a latent dpekic, which is ready to grow hot 
and ardent. And no movement of intellectual desire, appe- 
tite, approval, or love, can subsist, even when most impetuous, 
unless the mind has the object well within its view. And 
therefore neither the single word intellection, nor the 
single word volition, expresses the activity of the soul. We 
require a word which expresses its action as the one whole 
which it really is. And this is the more necessary when the 
object of the soul’s action is that which is at once the complete 
satisfaction of the understanding and the perfect rest of the 
will—viz. God, the last end, even as known by faith here 
below. In the act of the soul, which is generically called 
love, but which includes all such acts as resignation, offering, 
humility, worship, sorrow, and thanksgiving, the soul ope- 
rates, not by this power or bv that, but as a whole. For we 
must not confound the operations of the sense, whether ex- 
terior or interior, with those of the spiritual soul. There is a 
knowledge which is derived from sense, and remains in sense, 
its impression dwelling for long periods in the hidden folds of 
brain and nerve; and to this knowledge a will or appetite 
corresponds, residing in sense, moved by sensible images, and 
acting with nervous shock and heat. In this realm of sense, 
it is no doubt very possible that there should be apprehension 
without desire, sight without appetite. It was so in the state 
of original justice ; and it is so, at times, even since the Fall. 
But the soul, in her own special operation, is spiritual. A 
spirit has no divisions or parts, which are marked off one from 
another. When brought into contact with the admirable, the 





* “ Sancta Sophia,” p. 341. 

t No attempt is intended to be made in the text to decide on the scho- 
lastic question, whether the intellect is a distinct “ power ” from the will, or 
whether the “ essence” of the soul and its “ powers” are distinct. It is 
sufficient that there is a kind of unity in the operations of spiritual sub- 
stances which is different in kind from that which is found in material. 
“The memory, the understanding, and the will,” says S. Augustine, “ are, 
one life, one mind, one essence.” —* De Trinitate,” x. cap. ii, 
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ood, and the true, it not only apprehends, it also adheres. 
ere is in it a natural propension or yearning to goodness 
and truth—that is to say, if terms were really understood, to 
the absolute, the only good, the sovereign end. And when- 
ever the ratio of this goodness and truth is apprehended, to it 
the heart must cling. Such a condition of being is essential 
to the estate of a creature. And although huge mistakes 
may be made, innocently or culpably, as to the particular 
concrete instances in which the desirable or the admirable is 
found, yet it remains true that apprehension and adhesion 
always go together. When a boat is launched — the 
waters of the ocean, they not only receive it and hold it up, 
but they press round it on every side with steady pressure. 
And so a truth of faith is not only received into the soul by 
apprehension, but in that very process, in so far as it is appre- 
hended to be true and good, is embraced, loved, held fast, or 
trusted in. And thus, when the heart rises to God in prayer, 
it is the whole soul that rises, and not only the intellect or 
only the affection. There is no loving without seeing; no 
seeing without loving. And this is what Father Baker means 
to describe when he uses the word “ actuation” of an intel- 
lective (intelligent) soul. This “actuation” he describes more 
at length in that description of contemplation which has 
already been quoted. It is a “pure, simple, and reposeful 
operation of the mind. . . . which simply regards God... . 
and with the whole bent of the will rests in Him” (p. 503). 
And although this “actuation” is comparatively permanent 
in contemplation, whilst in lower states it is extremely inter- 
mittent and feeble, still the essence of it in both cases is the 
same; it is an actuation of the whole soul in every act or 
operation. 

Now, it is evidently absurd to say that Father Baker dis- 
parages the part played by the understanding in Mental 
Prayer. This is clear from the passage on Contemplation just 
cited, What he does seem, with greater appearance of pro- 
bability, to undervalue is a very different thing: be seems to 
disparage reasoning. But reasoning is only one operation of 
the odeniion It is a necessity of our state and a con- 
sequence of our limited nature, and therefore can never be 
altogether dispensed with. All our progress in knowledge, 
apart from experimental sensation, is derived either from the 
dividing a concept into other concepts, or from the adding 
concepts together into one compound concept. ‘This, in tech- 
nical and dry scholastic phrase, is what we do when we “ use 
the reason,” as it is usually called, in meditation. Take, for 
example, the words “ obedient unto death.” When the mind 
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settles down to look into these well-known sacred words, they 
are probably dim and unprecise in outline. But in a moment 
things grow clearer. As a great telescope resolves the Milky 
Way, so the mind breaks up each word into a panorama of 
touching significance. The word “ obedient,” like a horn of 
plenty, pours out the stores of its meaning. The “‘ obedient” 
One cherished in His Heart so true an obedience; so loving, 
8o interior, so complete, so far-reaching: it brought Him from 
so high a throne, it bore Him to so low a state, it made Him 
acquainted with such bitter stings of pain and sorrow. And 
that other word “ death,” has just as much thought hidden in 
its brief sound. Death, so painful, so absolute an end of all 
things, so sad before success had been achieved, so great a 
parting and a sorrow. Its pains so varied by persons, place, 
circumstances manifold. Its moment an end of such noble 
work. Its happening a stigma of failure, as to souls, as to 
reputation, as to the world’s redemption. Its sorrows mul- 
tiplied by every heart that wept for Him who died. Thus 
might the mind run on. Thus must the mind, with various 
device and pressure of the sovereign will, in drowsy hours of 
recollection, in the cloud-drifts of dereliction, in the locust- 
plague of endless distraction—thus must it be pushed and 
stimulated to runon. This is what is called Discourse, or 
Reasoning. As in the foregoing brief illustration, it is not 
generally conducted by set formality, by premiss and con- 
clusion ; yet it is, in substance, that operation of the mind 
which logical treatises are written to explain, to protect, and 
to foster. But such discourse is not an end in itself. It is 
not even a means to inflame the affection. It is, rather, a 
process for setting up what we may call, for lack of a better 
word, intuition. The following admirable passage gives 
Father Baker’s views on Discourse :— 


“The soul aspiring to a perfect union with God, as yet absent, begins with 
inquiry, by meditation By meditation the soul labours to represent 
the divine object with all the sensible advantages and motives of admiration 
and love that it can invent, to the end the will by pure love may rest in 
Him ; but this being done” (that is, the analysis being made) “ the will being 
not yet at free liberty to dispose of itself” (on account of unmortified 
passions) “ is forced with some violence to untwine and withdraw its ad- 
hesion from creatures, that it may elevate itself and be firmly fixed to this 
her only good ; and at last, by long custom, the force” (of sensuality) “ by 
little and little diminishing, the object begins to appear in its own perfect 
light, and the affections flow freely, but yet with a wonderful stillness to it ; 
and then such souls are said to be arrived to perfect mystical union or con- 
templation. This is properly the exercise of angels, for their knowledge is 
not by discourse, but by one simple intuition all objects are represented to 
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their view at once, with all their natures, qualities, relations, dependencies, 
and effects ; but man, that receives all his knowledge first from his senses 
can only by effects and outward appearances with the labour of reasoning 
collect the nature of objects, and this but imperfectly ; but his reasoning 
being ended, then he can at once contemplate all that is known unto him 
in the object” (p. 504). 


Thus, Reasoning is most essential; but, only until we have 
attained a fairly complete and effective view. This reached, 
we may stay in it as long as its effectiveness remains and its 
completeness does not grow dim. To have such a “view” 
permanently and peacefully is Contemplation; to have a 
“view” more or less vivid, round, complete, effective, and 
continuous, is what should constantly happen to devout souls, 
who practise Mental Prayer. And, so far as they attain such 
views and keep them, then Discoursing has served its purpose, 
and may be for the time abandoned. “If God,” says 8S. 
Francis of Sales, “‘ draws us to the simplicity of His presence, 
and we find ourselves taken up with Himself, let us not quit 
this to return to our point.”’* It is our necessity and our weak- 
ness to step from point to point, as a man steps from rock to 
rock, with strain of attention and of muscle, in crossing a 
river; but, if we can glide on the water, or soar in the air, 
or, better still, if-we have reached the tranquil shore, that 
kind of labour may cease, even though after a brief stillness 
we have to take to our stepping-stones afresh. It is this 
strictly logical view of Reasoning which is taken by Father 
Baker throughout these treatises. As far as we have observed, 
the two operations of the mind, Intuition or Sight, and Rea- 
soning or Discourse, are too much confounded in books on 
Mental Prayer. ‘I would not tie the will,”’ says Father Baker, 
“that it should not go beside or beyond the understanding ”’ 
(p. 411). In this passage, he refers beyond doubt to the 
exercise of reasoning on “ points.” And, it might have 
been clearer to say, that the will should not be tied not 
to go beside or beyond mere Reasoning or Speculation. 
When 8. Theresa uses the phrase, “the silence of the 
understanding,”’—speaking, be it remarked, of the prayer 
of beginners,—she means the cessation of what she has 
already called ‘the eliciting from one subject many thoughts 
and conceptions.”+ When S. Francis of Sales lays down 
the principle that, in this life, “we can have more love 
of God than we have knowledge of Him,’”’{ the whole con- 
text shows that he is only thinking of the knowledge 
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we attain by Reasoning or Experience. We may say 
the same of Pére Le Jeune’s phrase—peu de connaissance, 
beaucoup d’amour (Lettres, p. 320). On the other hand, 
when authors tell us that nothing can be loved, unless it be 
known and understood ; and that, therefore, we must use the 
reason to invent motives and to place things before our will, 
it is easy to see how these phrases may mislead. For a thing 
may be known,—that is to say, may be present in the intel- 
lect,—without any immediately previous exertion of reasoning ; 
and this is all the more true of the truths of the spiritual life 
in the minds of those who lead a contemplative life, and, 
therefore, habitually have a light within them which is a gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The same sort of disparagement which Father Baker 
seems to express for the use of the Understanding in Mental 
Prayer, he appears to show for the use of that interior faculty 
which preserves and reproduces the impressions of the sense, 
and which is loosely called a part of the mind, but which is a 
distinct power from the Understanding, and is aptly named 
the Imagination. The Imagination plays a large part in 
systems of meditation which are familiar to us. What is 
called the “composition of place” is a prelude to Mental 
Prayer, by which we make an interior picture of such outward 
circumstances connected with the subject of the meditation, 
as may serve to keep our attention from wandering away. 
But Father Baker has nothing to say against this. It makes 
very little figure in his book, because he is not writing for 
beginners or for ordinary secular people, but for contempla- 
tives. He expressly allows and recommends the use of ima- 
gination and sensible representations for beginners, and for all 
who require it; he advises very carefel discernment and con- 
sideration before the soul endeavours to do without it; and 
he cautions even the advanced contemplative soul, that she 
may at any time have to fall back upon the help of the senses 
and the pictures of the imagination, when the fire of contem- 
plation is low and sluggish (see p. 442). Father Baker’s prin- 
ciple, here as elsewhere, is that if a soul can fix herself on God, 
or on divine things without the help of mental pictures, it is 
useless to try to form such pictures; and this is the more 
true, because “ actuations” of the soul, which transcend 
sensible imaginings, are more pure, elevated, and meritorious 
than those which require the imagination to keep them up. 
The truth is that, with many people, it is as useless to recom- 
mend them to use their imagination, as it would be to advise 
them to learn the violin. They all possess imagination; that 
is, they have a faculty which conserves past impressions of 
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_ things heard, seen, and felt, and which reproduces these im- 
pressions—often, it must be added, at the most inconvenient 
times. But of the higher gift, which creates new shapes and 
forms gracious combination, they possess very little trace. 
It is this latter power which must be used in Mental Prayer ; 
for it is evident that the mere reproduction of past sensations 
will only furnish distractions, and will afford us little help 
towards a “ composition of place.” But these persons are by 
no means unable to raise their hearts to God. They do it 
without ‘‘ pictures.” Their ideas are very indefinite as re- 
gards places, transactions, and persons. But they hold very 
fast to the Creed and the Catechism, the words of Holy 
Scripture and the examples of the Saints; and these suffice 
for them. Even when the subject of their prayer is our 
Blessed Lord in His Life and Passion, they have very dim 
outlines of His Sacred Humanity. Like the holy images in 
many a much-frequented sanctuary, which may be old, black, 
and unprepossessing to the sight, the mental pictures, which 
numbers of good people have of the scenes of our Lord’s 
Life, and even of His own Sacred Humanity, are very incor- 
rect, or rather, very inadequate—more like the changeful 
phantoms which dreams bring us, than definite shapes of 
existent things. Such persons may have a thorough, deep, 
and tender feeling that Jesus is a Man, that He was born in a 
stable, and died on a Cross; but what He was like, what the 
stable of His birth was like, or the Cross of His death, they 
realize very dimly. To force them to try to realize these 
things would be utterly useless, or even hurtful. And what 
is true, even of our Lord’s blessed Life, is true in a much 
stronger degree of the thought of Heaven and Hell, of Judg- 
ment, of grace and of sin, of God and of the attributes of 
God. It must be admitted that there is an element of good 
in this deficiency of mental sight. The very vagueness with 
which we realize details saves us from distraction, and allows 
us to concentrate ourselves on the spiritual truth. Just as 
there are many who would rather read the Gospels at home, 
with the most modern and prosaic surroundings, than explore 
the site of Capharnaum, or search for our Lord’s footsteps on 
the Mount of Olives, so there are many also to whom the 
words “ Clirist is born in Bethlehem,’’ uttered on a Christmas 
night by a simple village pastor, would cause more divine 
intuition than if a learned preacher described with archzo- 
logical precision the interior and exterior of the holy cave. 
This instance is used only to illustrate the element of good in 
the want of imagination; for masters of the spiritual life 
would warn us, even when we did use such devices as the 
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“composition of place” not to be too minute, but to content 
ourselves with a rough sketch. And this, perhaps, is where 
the truth lies. Psychologists tell us that noidea of the mind 
is possible without some picture in the brain on which it rests 
and to which it clings. And, therefore, putting out of the 
question the higher grades of infused prayer, every one who 
raises his heart to God does so with some kind of a picture 
in his mind. And there are infinite degrees between the un- 
consciously present image, which we must have, and the put- 
ting together of a conscious and elaborate picture. Some 
minds can do perfectly well with little more than the former ; 
and, perliaps, a few may be very much assisted by the latter. 
But seeing that, in whatever degree the imagination is used, 
it is used only for the purpose of assisting thought, and so 
promoting the raising of the heart, none must be forced to 
use it more than is necessary and expedient. Moreover, it 
must always be borne in mind,—and this is a point which 
Father Baker especially insists on,—that the practice of an 
interior and contemplative life tends gradually to enable the 
heart to do without sensible images. “ Pictures,” which at 
first are necessary to promote acts of love and cognate acts, 
by degrees become useless, and even distracting. Some old 
mystical writer compares the use of the imagination in prayer 
to the use which Narcissus made of the image he saw in the 
fountain. He saw the image, but his thought and his affec- 
tion dwelt only on the beauty that was reflected there. So 
when created images have served their purpose of lifting the 
mind to the steady view of spiritual beauty, they may be left 
aside ; and if the mind be still, by mistaken direction, forced 
to form them for itself, they will only hold it back and keep 
it down from the purer and more serene visions which, by 
God’s grace, it has Jearned to dwell upon. 

4, Very closely connected with the question of the use of 
sensible images in Mental Prayer is the question of how far 
the sacred humanity of Our Lord, and chiefly His passion 
should be the object or subject of prayer. One of the pro- 
positions of Michael de Molinos, condemned by Pope Inno- 
cent XI. in the Constitution “ Celestis,” is to the effect that 


“we ought not to elicit acts of love towards the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints, or the humanity of Christ; because, 
these being sensible objects, such love would be sensible 
also.”* There is a passage in “Sancta Sophia” which a 
perverted ingenuity might twist into something like this con- 
demned thesis; but a single glance at the context is enough 
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to convince the reader that Father Baker’s words are not only 
perfectly orthedox, but most important. He says :— 


Others there are that do, indeed, persuade souls in due time to quit the 
exercises of the understanding for those of the will, but yet always with one 
exception or reservation, to wit, of the meditation on the passion of our God ; 
this, say they, is never to be set aside, but will be a subject fit for the con- 
templation of the most perfect. .... Notwithstanding, I cannot join with 
these authors in this position, nor agree that a due liberty of spirit should be 
abridged for any pretext whatsoever (pp. 421, 422). 


The whole context is too long to quote; but from it, and from 
the words now cited, three things are clear ; first, that Father 
Baker is speaking of the making minute “‘ discourse,” or piece- 
meal speculation on the Passion ; secondly, that he is consider- 
ing the case of souls which, having advanced beyond mere 
“ meditation,” have not yet arrived at that perfect contempla- 
tion in which the Passion, sensibly represented, will again help 
them ; and, thirdly, that this liberty not to make the Passion the 
subject of explicit prayer only holds good of those who can make 
more fervent acts by not doing so, their —— being most 
fitly occupied with it both out of prayer and occasionally in 


prayer also, ‘ There are many souls,” says 8. Theresa, “‘ who 


make greater progress by meditation on other subjects than 
on the Sacred Passion; for as there are many mansions in 
heaven, so are there also many roads leading thither.” * We 
cannot attempt in these pages, to treat so deep and sacred a 
subject at any length. It is enough to show that “ Sancta 
Sophia” is safe and orthodox in its teaching. 

. Father Baker is sometimes considered to give counten- 
ance to the errors of the Quietists. Now, the Quietist heresy, 
as we gather it from the sixty-eight condemned Propositions 
of the Constitution of Innocent XI., above cited, may be 
reduced to the following heads :—1. That uninterrupted and 
complete contemplation is possible here on earth. 2. That 
pure prayer does not know that it is praying, any reflex act 
being an infidelity. 3. That in pure prayer all the acts of 
all the powers are suspended and inoperative. 4. That no 
acts of faith, &c., should be made. 5. That nothing should 
be asked for. 6. That temptations should not be resisted. 
7. Total indifference to heaven or hell. 8. The sinfulness 
of loving God for the sake of His rewards. If now we turn 
to that chapter in ‘‘ Sancta Sophia ” which is entitled, “ Of 
the Prayer of Interior Silence,’’ we shall have no difficulty 
in understanding how far is Father Baker from being a 
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Quietist, whilst he lays down instructions for the prayer 
of quiet. He has had the misfortune to quote and follow 
a certain Spanish mystic, Antonio de Rojas, whose chief 
work, “The Life of the Spirit,” here cited, was placed on 
the Index some fifty years after Father Baker’s death. The 
present writer has never seen the book of de Rojas, and is 
ignorant why it was condemned. Certainly there is nothing 
in Father Baker’s citations which is strictly unorthodox. If 
we may hazard a conjecture, the book must have fallen under 
censure, not on account of the directions therein given for the 

rayer of quiet, but because the author seems to impose this 
Kind of prayer on all souls without exception, even on be- 
ginners—on whom there is little doubt it would become 
merely the “ idleness ” of the false Quietists. Father Baker 
expressly dissents from his author on this point, and the 
description which we have already given of his teachings in 
“‘ Sancta Sophia,” and even the brief citations which have been 
made from its pages, are amply sufficient to prove that he is 
far from giving any countenance to the false and condemned 
doctrine, that the suspense and inactivity of the mental powers 
is the object to aim at in mental prayer. He explicitly re- 
pudiates, over the whole ground covered by his subject matter, 
the errors of the pseudo-illuminati. He rejects, first, “that 
mere cessation or non-actuation professed by the frantic 
illuminates” ; “the mind,” he says, “in one simple regard 
has the virtue of many long discourses, and the will in one 
quiet continued application has the quintessence of a thousand 
distinct reflections ”’ (p. 499). He shows, in the second place, 
how the soul, in this kind of prayer, exercises acts of all the 
different virtues, as faith, hope, love, resignation, patience, 
purity, humility, and many others (p. 496). And, lastly, he 
implies throughout that such a state of prayer is an inter- 
mittent state, not dispensing the soul from external duties, 
but liable to be interrupted ; whilst at the same time it has a 
tendency to increase in depth and continuousness the longer 
it is carefully practised. 

It seems to us equally clear that Father Baker is perfectly 
free from all taint of that other false doctrine of “‘ disin- 
terested love,” which was condemned in 1699 by Pope 
Innocent XII. as expressed in the “ Maximes des Saints” 
of the illustrious Fénélon. It should be carefully borne in 
mind what were the precise errors condemned in Fénélon. 
Of the twenty-three propositions extracted from his book 
and censured by the Pope, we may dismiss seven, as pre- 
senting little difficulty, or as not concerning the present 
point. The other sixteen, every one of them, lay down, in 
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one form or another, implicitly or explicitly, the doctrine 
that a state is possible, in which is exercised a continuous 
act of the pure love of God, without hope of recompense 
or dread of punishment. This “state” is declared to be 
the “perfect” state, and the “contemplative” state; an 
act of love grounded on any motive except the purest is 
declared to be (in this state) an act of unfaithfulness to 
grace (Prop. 4); “meditation” is set down as an exercise 
in which only “interested” acts are made, and therefore 
as a forbidden exercise to contemplatives (Prop. 15). It 
is needless to point out more explicitly the pernicious effects 
of such teaching. As it stands, it leads to pure fanaticism— 
the fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which He never 
gives. And whatever the great Archbishop of Cambrai really 
intended, his published words mean what we have roughly con- 
densed. But let it be carefully remarked that the error here 
censured lies precisely in this—that a continuous and “habitual” 
state of such “ disinterested” charity is declared possible ; 
not that simple acts are possible; and not that something 
which approaches such a state may not last for short 
periods. The greatest Saints have exercised, and left on 
record how they exercised, acts of pure and disinterested 
love, couched sometimes in terms that seem almost para- 
doxical. And that such acts (prescinding from any particular 
terms in which they are expressed) are not only lawful, but the 
highest and most perfect exercises of the heart, follow from 
every principle of dogmatic and mystical theology. If these 
truths are remembered, we are persuaded that Father Baker’s 
language will be found perfectly safe; and we feel inclined, in 
spite of Dr. Sweeney’s opinion to the contrary, to think even 
De Rajas (as far as Father Baker’s citations allow us to judge 
of him) not unorthodox either. It may be true that if Father 
Baker and Father Cressy had lived a century later they would 
have used language a little more carefully modelled on the 
teachings of the Holy See in regard to the matter we are 
considering. But as it is, the most searching criticism will 
not extract from the pages of “ Sancta Sophia” more than 
the true and excellent teaching that there are moments and 
periods of prayer in which the soul forgets self, has no self- 
interest, asks for nothing, and clings to God purely for His 
own sake. 

The “ Sancta Sophia” of Father Augustin Baker is, as the 
reader may see, in many respects a singular and remarkable 
book. It is at once the most considerable and the most 


excellent survival of an epoch which was distinguished by a 
revival of spirituality of a very marked character. The end 
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of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies was a period of as great mental activity as it was of 
external disturbance. It was a time when history was writing 
itself in very deep and striking colours: men fought, men 
plotted for high stakes, and men went to the scaffold for their 
opinions. Periods of violence have always been periods of 
deep spirituality. When the world is calm, souls, which 
ought to be God’s only, venture out into the world more 
freely ; they take its calmness for innocence, and think that 
because it is peaceable it has ceased to be worldly; and the 
breath of worldliness taints the spirit even of a good man. 
But when the world’s face shows the world’s passions, then 
piety shrinks back into its chamber, as the flower folds its 
petals up before the rain. Then it becomes more concentrated 
on God; it grows less inclined to try to make the best of both 
worlds ; and as it more thoroughly divests itself of obstacles 
and hearkens to the voice of the Guide of the Christian soul, 
it grows deeper and wider. The troubled ages of early per- 
secution gave us the spirituality of Athanasius, writing in his 
hiding-place; and the ferocious Paganism of the great cities 
of the fourth and fifth centuries has left us the holy teachings 
and practice of the desert. The Rule of S. Benedict was 
written in a solitude round about which Totila and his Goths 
were at large. The Pastorals of 8. Gregory and his expo- 
sition of Ezechiel, were the fruit of meditations stimulated by 
a fear that the horrors of the world’s end were beginning. 
The great mystical school of S. Victor rose and flourished 
when Arnold of Brescia and Frederick Barbarossa seemed to 
be almost about to destroy the indestructible Papacy. It was 
during the fourteenth century,—the century of Papal banish- 
ment which prepared the Great Schism,—that we have the 
wonderful school of German mystics, with such names as 
Master Eckhart, Ludolf of Saxony, John Tauler, Blessed 
Henry Suso, John Ruisbrock,—names of unequal merit and 
reputation for orthodoxy, but which, taken together, show 
what a realm of deep spirituality was growing and blossoming 
in that troubled time. The “ Following of Christ,” summing 
up whatever was good, closed with a worthy close the list of 
the German mystical books. In every page it breathes the 
aspirations of one who watches a tempest from the window of 
his cell, and whose heart rises the more ardently to heaven for 
the sin and the violence of the outside world. And so, at 
the period when Father Baker went from Abergavenny to 
S. Justina of Padua, and passed thence to live, first in English 
country-houses, and then in a convent of Flanders, men and 
women of interior minds were driven to be ail the more intc- 
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rior by the bleak aspect of things without. It was more than 
an impulse ; it was, perhaps, almost a temptation. In no page 
of Father Baker do we find the zeal for souls, and the heart 
of controversy, which make Edmund Campion, for instance, 
such a distinguished figure. He represents those who with- 
drew from the world ; not those who felt impelled to rush into 
the world’s conflicts. He was none the less a perfect Chris- 
tian and Monk; he died in apostolic labour, of a sickness 
which only saved him from the gaol and the rope. But, the 
inclination of his soul was to shrink from the work and noise, 
and to use his knowledge of sin and trouble only to force his 
heart to more intimate union with God. His voice through 
many years, and his pen in more than forty treatises, assisted 
in kindred spirits the aspirations which ruled his own. His 
work has a colour about it, as of a work which ignores the 
world of sins and sorrows. But, it is a great work, for all 
that. Much confusion is created by talking about “schools ” 
of spirituality. The differences in spiritual training must arise 
solely from differences in the temperament and vocation of 
men and women. A writer or a director cannot write or speak 
for every conceivable case. ‘ Sancta Sophia” is the summary, 
and the best specimen, of that school of monastic writers, 
Spanish, Italian, and English—Franciscan and Benedictine— 
which directed so many cloistered nuns and so many retiring 
priests and laymen in the stormy days which were bounded by 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. in England, and typified 
in the names of S. Pius V. and the fifth Sixtus. Whilst we 
praise controversialists and preachers we must not under- 
rate the value of Contemplatives. Father Baker eloquently 
says i— 

Those inexpressible devotions which they exercise, and in which they 
tacitly involve the needs of the whole Church, are far more prevalent with 
God, than the busy endeavours and prayers of ten thousand others. A few 
such secret and unknown servants of God are the chariots and horsemen, 
the strength and bulwarks of the kingdom and churches where they live 
(p. 508). 











Art. IV.—ANGLICANISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Advent Conferences. By ArcuBisHor Vaucuan. Sydney, N. S. Wales. 
Flanagan: 1876. 


NGLICANISM is only known in lands where Englishmen 
congregate. It is as purely English as if heaven were 

only a remote British colony. It is as inveterately national 
as if all the Apostles had been born in London in the sixteenth 
century, and had taught only what Queen Elizabeth permitted 
them to teach. There was an earlier religion in England, 
which lasted from the time of King Lucius, who, in the 
second century, petitioned to be baptized “ by command of 
the Pope,” till the year 1534. But Elizabeth did not like 
it, nor her father either. They both knew it was true, and 
both died in despair because they had invented a new one. 
The whole Church of England—Convocation, all the Bishops, 
and both Universities—declined to accept the new one, and 
had an unpleasant time in consequence—unpleasant to the 
flesh, though profitable to the soul. But a majority of con- 
temporary Englishmen, in the colonies as at home, stick to 
the new one. They renounce their fathers, the first apostles 
of England, and all the saints who followed them. They 
renounce with even more contempt the English martyrs of the 
sixteenth century, who preferred death to Queen Elizabeth’s 
new religion. Yet the martyrs gave persuasive reasons for 
their choice. They are as impressive now to the soul of a 
Christian as they were then. Like the words of the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ, they have lost none of their original force. 
Archbishop Vaughan, who will tell us presently what Angli- 
canism is in Australia,—we only anticipate a little in saying 
that it is exactly what it is in England,—quotes the famous 
speech of the martyred Bishop Fisher addressed to Convoca- 
tion, which Henry had commanded to accept and proclaim his 
spiritual supremacy. It was the answer of unquenchable faith 
to impudent heresy, of Christian zeal to a hardened apostate, 
of courage inspired by grace to a sanguinary tyrant. ‘‘ My 
lords,” said this heir of S. James and S. Stephen, “ we are 
under the King’s lash.” Were they to crouch under it with 
abject fear, like a Cranmer, or a Jewel? That was not Bishop 
Fisher’s counsel to his brethren. The spirit of God was upon 
him, teaching him what he should say. “Yet this argues 
not,” he continued, “ that we should, therefore, do that which 
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will render us both ridiculous and contemptible to all the 
Christian world, and hissed out of the society of God’s Holy 
Catholic Church. Let us lose all,” he went on,—“ goods, 
houses, cloisters, and convents,” and life itself, rather than 
consent to this treason. ‘“ What is the supremacy of the 
Church which we are to give unto the king? It is to 
exercise the supremacy of the Church in chief, which, ac- 
cording to all that ever I have learned, both in the Gospel and 
through the whole course of divinity, mainly consists in these 
points: Firstly, in loosing and binding sinners according to 
that which our Saviour said unto 8. Peter, when He ordained 
him head of the Church, 7'o thee I will give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. Now, my lords, can we say unto the 
king, To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven ? 
If you say aye, where is your warrant? If you say no, then 
you have answered yourselves that you cannot put such keys 
into his hands.” The argument seems as peremptory to us 
as it did to them. “Secondly, the supreme government of 
the Church consists in feeding Christ’s sheep and lambs, 
according to our Saviour’s promise unto Peter, of making 
him His universal shepherd. Christ gave to Peter unlimited 
jurisdiction when He said, Feed My lambs; and not only so, 
but feed those who are the feeders of My lambs,—Feed My 
sheep? Now, my lords, can any of us say to the king, 
Pasce oves, feed my lambs”? ‘The question answers itself. 
God, he continued, has given to His Church some to be 
apostles, some evangelists, some pastors, some doctors; “so 
that you must make the king one of these before you can 
set him one over these What then will become of 
the supremacy? Attendite vobis: Take heed to yourselves, 
and to the whole flock wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed 
you Bishops to rule the Church of God, was not said to 
kings but to bishops.” While he reasoned thus calmly, 
others were already sharpening the axe which was to de- 
capitate him ; but that vision did not make the martyr lose 
the thread of his discourse, because he saw already that other 
Vision upon which §. Stephen looked, before they beat out 
his life with stones. ‘ We cannot grant this unto the king,” 
continued Christ’s witness, ‘‘ without renouncing our unity 
with the See of Rome.” For him, about to appear before God, 
as for S. Jerome, S. Ambrose, S. Boniface, S. Anselm, and all 
saints, that unity was an ordinary condition of salvation. And 
in separating from the See of Rome, he added, they would 
become outlaws from Christendom. “In doing this, we 
should forsake the first four General Councils The 
Council of Constantinople did adknowledge Pope Damasus to 
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be their chief, by admitting him to give sentence against the 
heretics Macedonius and Sabellius. The Council of Ephesus 
admitted Pope Celestine to be their chief judge by admitting 
his condemnation of the heretic Nestorius. The Council of 
Chalcedon admitted Pope Leo to be their chief head; and all 
General Councils of the world admitted the Pope of Rome 
only to be the Supreme Head of the Church, And now shall 
we acknowledge another head? or one head to be in England, 
and another in Rome? By this argument Herod must have 
been the head of the church of the Jews; Nero must have 
been the head of the Church of Christ. The King’s majesty 
is not susceptible of this donation.” 

The so-called Anglican bishops, as soon as they were created 
by Elizabeth, eagerly proclaimed the opposite doctrine ; but 
at present we are quoting not Anglican heretics, but Catholic 
saints and martyrs. ‘All good Christian emperors,” Bishop 
Fisher proceeded, like David the King, “ have ever refused 
ecclesiastical authority.” From Constantine to Theodosius 
they declared in succession that to judge spiritual causes was 
no function of theirs, since, as laymen, they were themselves 
subject to ecclesiastical authority. ‘And now shall we cause 
our king to be head of the Church when all good kings have 
abhorred the very least thought thereof, and so many wicked 
kings have been plagued for so doing? Truly I think, my 
_ lords, they are his best friends who dissuade him from it.” 

S. Paul did not reason more fearlessly before Agrippa, nor 
the proto-martyr before the Jewish priests. But he had still 
a word to add. The mad king might plunge himself into 
perdition, but should he be permitted to drag England down 
with him into the abyss? “If this thing be, farewell to all 
unity of Ohristendom. For, as that holy and blessed martyr 
S. Cyprian saith, all unity depends upon that Holy See, as 
upon the authority of 8. Peter’s successors; for, saith the 
same holy father, all heresies, sects, and schisms have no other 
rise but this, that men will not be obedient to the chief 
Bishop.” And then he anticipated the Anglican heresy, not 
yet invented, that the faith of the Roman See had become 
corrupt. ‘‘For us to shake off our communion with that 
Church, either we must grant the Church of Rome to be the 
Church of God, or else a malignant Church. If you answer 
she is of God, and a Church where Christ is truly taught, and 
His sacraments rightly administered, how can we forsake, how 
can we fly from such a Church? Certainly we ought to be 
with, and not to separate ourselves from, such a one. If we 
answer that the Church of Rome is not of God, but a malig- 
nant Church, then it will follow that we, the inhabitants of 
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this land, have not as yet received the true faith of Christ,’’— 
a misfortune which they shared with 8. Augustine, S. Pauli- 
nus, S. Boniface, and S. Anselm,—“ seeing that we have not 
received any other Gospel, any other doctrine, any other sacra- 
ments, than what we have received from her.’ And therefore, 
he concluded, to admit the blasphemous folly of the royal 
supremacy, as they were then invited to do, would be “to 
renounce the common Father of Christendom, and all the 
General Councils, to forsake the unity of the Christian world, 
to tear the seamless coat of Christ in sunder.... And this 
it is which we are about. Wherefore let it be said unto you 
in time, and not too late, Look you to that.” And then he 
sealed his good confession with his blood. Englishmen must 
be a baser variety of the human species than we suppose them 
to be, if they see nothing to approve in the arguments, nothing 
to admire in the courage and fortitude, of this glorious martyr 
of Jesus Christ. 

What he said they all said, and then accepted the penalty. 
Henry, who tolerated no change in doctrine, was content to 
make himself the English Pope ; his daughter, being accepted 
by Anglicans as their pope, was more ambitious, and resolved 
to make both a new church and a new religion. The Catholic 
bishops, still faithful to God, gave her the same answer which 
Fisher had given to her father. When her Act of Uniformity, 
by which she created the Anglican or Elizabethan religion, 
was proposed to the acceptance of the House of Lords, every 
Catholic bishop rejected it at once as an impious apostasy. 
As yet there were no Protestant bishops to sell their souls at 
the bidding of a furious woman. Heath, Archbishop of York, 
told the peers of England, speaking of the authority and juris- 
diction now claimed for the Crown, that “it was not in the 
Parliament’s power to grant them to the Queen.”* That was 
his noble answer to the crowned reprobate who had his life in 
her hand. The arguments which he employed were exactly 
those of Bishop Fisher, and were received with the same 
applause. Fakenham, the mitred Abbot of Westminster, 
added, as Lord Montagu did on a later occasion, that “‘ they 
and their fathers had been in possession of the old religion 
for the space of 1,400 years,” and did not feel the want of a 
new one. Harpsfield traced the succession of Catholic bishops, 
as §. Augustine and S. Optatus did in their day, from William 
Warham, the last of their number, “ to the first, who was sent 
by Pope Gregory”’; and Scot, Bishop of Chester, turned the 
new Elizabethan religion into ridicule by asking, “If S. Atha- 
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nasius thought it madness to question the decrees of Niczxa, 
where were present only 318 bishops, how much less ought 
we to doubt of matters determined in the Catholic Church by 
300,000 bishops, and how many more he could not tell.” 
There was evidently nothing to be done with such resolved 
and unpliant men. Their arguments were as conclusive as 
their faith was invincible, and their courage undismayed. 
They were, in their day and measure, what the Apostles of 
our Divine Lord had been before them. And therefore Eliza- 
beth disposed of them, after the fashion of Herod,—some in 
prison, some in the tomb, and chose others in their place, who 
possessed no sacred character nor ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
but what they derived from her, who was totally incapable of 
imparting either. 

They justified her choice, and proved themselves the abject 
creatures she expected them to be. They not only defiled 
their cwn souls by greedily subscribing the shameful oath 
which God’s Bishops died rather than accept, but made it the 
chief dogma of their new religion. “Give obedience to our 
Sovereign Lady, Elizabeth our Queen,’’* was the only response 
of Matthew Parker to the solemn admonitions of the apostolic 
confessor, Archbishop Heath. “Take heed,” he added, 
“lest ye commit treason against the laws of her Majesty’s 
realm,”—which were more binding than the abolished laws of 
God, and already boasted an antiquity of several months! 
‘That was the only article of Parker’s creed. Herod was as 
devout to God as this sordid apostate, Caiaphas as true a 
Christian. And they were all alike. All through the reigns 
of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, and James, the so-called Angli- 
can Bishops never varied. They were as consistent in their 
infamy as the Catholic Bishops were in their integrity and in 
unshaken loyalty to God and His Church. Both were true to 
their origin, and brought forth fruits after their kind. ‘ The 
Papacy,” Beza wrote to the Zuinglian Bullinger, “‘ was never 
abolished in this country, but only transferred to the Sove- 
reign.”+ In Henry’s time, Cranmer’s friend Richard Hilles, 
while rejoicing that “‘ the King had delivered the Bishops from 
the yoke and bondage of the Roman Pontiff,” was con- 
strained to add: “as though they had ever been, when sub- 
ject to the Pope, wnder such a yoke as they now are, when all 
their property, and life itself, are at the King’s disposal ” !{ 
“Through the whole course of King Edward’s reign,” Collier 
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confesses, “it is plain that the bishops were upon their good 
behaviour for their office, and had the express clause of 
‘quamdiu se bene gesserint’ put in their patent” ; while the 
“commission,” under which they held office without a word 
of protest, “plainly affirms ‘that all manner of authority and 
jurisdiction is originally derived from the crown,” and that 
“the King might recall their jurisdiction, and strike their 
character dead, when he pleased.”* The Pope had never 
claimed the power to do anything of the kind, since every 
bishop’s orders, though not his jurisdiction, were as indelible 
as his own. Under Elizabeth, not only their office and cha- 
racter, but their doctrine was absolutely subject to the royal 
pleasure. In 1566 “all the London ministers were sum- 
moned before the (so-called) Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, and were asked whether they were 
willing to acquiesce in the Royal proceedings in matters of 
religion, ordained and to be ordained. Those who refused 
compliance were deprived”; and in every “license to preach,” 
issued by the pretended Archbishop, this condition was ex- 
pressed: “ Provided always, that in your sermons you shall 
not persuade the people to procure any alteration or innova- 
tion in religion beyond or contrary to that which the Queen’s 
Majesty has already effected, or will effect”; and for this 
reason, “ because when the supremacy was transferred to King 
Henry of pious memory, all things which by the canon law 
belonged to the Roman Pontiff as head of the Church were 
made over to him, he being then both King and Pope.”+ Re- 
ligion in England no longer belonged to God, but to the 
Sovereign, until he or she should see fit to change it again. 
Once more, in the reign of James L, the first time the Angli- 
can Convocation assembled, its first act, as Lingard relates, 
was to pronounce “ sentence of excommunication against all 
persons who should deny the supremacy of the King”; and 
when James appointed “a commission of Anglican prelates 
and canonists” to decide whether Abbot, who occupied the 
See of Canterbury, and had accidentally shot a servant of 
Lord Zouch while hunting, “ was capable of exercising any 
ecclesiastical function,” these traitors and sycophants, still 
true to the base tradition of what even the Protestant Guizot 
called “the servile Church of England,” reported to their 
Master, that “the King, as head of the Church, possessed 
that plenitude of power which in Catholic countries was held 
to reside in the Pope.” Fortified by this formal and official 
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decision of his so-called bishops, ‘‘ James absolved the metro- * 
politan” by his pontifical authority, “from all those censures 
which he might have incurred”; and “the bishops,” of 
whom Andrewes was one, “said his Majesty spoke by the 
power of inspiration.’’* 

Such was the new Anglican Church during the first hundred 
years of its existence, and such it is now. It gloried in being 
purely human, and subject to the inconstant caprice or arbi- 
trary mandate of a human master. ‘faithless to God and the 
Holy See, false to the General Councils, blaspheming the 
Saints, and, as the martyr Fisher said, “hissed out of the 
society of God’s Holy Catholic Church,” its members bowed 
their necks in craven cowardice under any royal oppressor who 
presented himself to them as their supreme pontiff, the source 
of their spurious jurisdiction, and the only fount of a fictitious 
authority, which he was neither able to give nor they to 
possess. ‘I'he novel theory of ecclesiastical authority,” says 
Hallam, “‘ resolved all its spiritual, as well as temporal powers 
into the royal supremacy” ;+ a statement confirmed by every 
English lawyer from Coke to Blackstone, as explicitly set forth 
in the statutes of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, and eagerly 
accepted and enforced, both by the Anglican Convocation and 
the Parliament of England. ‘Such an authority,” says 
Blackstone, “‘as the Pope heretofore exercised is now annexed 
to the crown by the above-mentioned statutes.” { The fact 
is so clearly established, that even contemporary Anglicans do 
not venture to dispute it. ‘What is the relation of the 
Church,” asks the Protestant “Church Review,”§ meaning 
the Elizabethan sect,—“ to the State? The only answer that 
can be given is this, She is in subjection. .. She must do 
whatever the State commands her to do, she must leave un- 
done whatever the State forbids.” Four months later the 
same Anglican journal confesses once more: ‘ Absolute sub- 
mission to the control of the State is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Anglican Establishment.’’ || 

That men who proclaimed such a principle in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and still accept it in the nine- 
teenth, should fancy they have any part or lot in the Holy 
Church of God, is perhaps the most amazing of all human 
delusions. Complete and unconscious subjection to the 
“ father of lies” is the only explanation of a deceit as repug- 
nant to natural reason as to Christian faith. The crime of 
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the Anglican reformers, in which grovelling baseness disputed 
the pre-eminence with monstrous impiety, was chastised by a 
judicial blindness like that of the Jews, and of which the dark 
shadow still rests on our unhappyland. Forsaking God, they 
were forsaken by Him, and by a judgment like that recorded 
by S. Paul, “their foolish heart was darkened.”* They and 
their disciples, as even their apologists confess, were “ given 
up toa reprobate mind.” The hard and cruel Burghley was 
so scandalized by what he mildly called their “ worldliness,”’ 
that he told Whitgift it was useless to appoint any more 
Anglican bishops; and Whitgift, who had got all he wanted, 
frankly replied: ‘I will not justify all, neither yet many of 
them.”+ By the time of Edward, as their official champion 
reports, “the clergy were now generally very bad, from the 
bishops to the curates,”’ and regarded with contempt by the 
people, who said that “‘they were both ignorant and scai- 
dalous for their ill lives.”{ A little later Parkhurst said: 
“There is no truth, no liberality, no knowledge of God.’’§ 
England had become a scandal to the world, as even Strype 
admits, and her once devout and united people had “ broken 
forth,” in the words of the reformer Parkhurst, “ to curse 
and to lie, and murder and steal, and commit adultery.” 
Such is the fate of a nation from which God has departed. 
Here is an authentic account of many of the individuals who 
first adorned the Anglican Church, and substituted the royal 
supremacy for that of the Vicar of Christ. ‘‘ Poynet, who was 
made Protestant Bishop of Winchester, is described by Mait- 
land as ‘a runaway traitor,’ and by Dean Hook as ‘ an 
immoral and bad man, who was at last so lost to all sense of 
shame that he lived in open adultery with a butcher’s wife.’ 
Miles Coverdale, the ‘man of the Bible,’ was a friar of 8. 
Augustine’s order, who broke his vows, and married a girl 
described as ‘young, frisky, and pleasant,’ who designated 
‘ Maister Coverdale’ himself as ‘too fond of women and 
wine to be a fit man to reform religion.” John Hooper was 
made Protestant Bishop of Worcester. He had the reputation 
of being ‘scurrilous, profane, and immoral in the pulpit,’ 
and in order to retain his bishopric did not scruple to wear 
vestments, while declaring them to be wicked and devilish.’ 
Dr. Littledale calls him ‘a hypocrite,’ and Dean Hook ‘a 
spy.” Ridley obtained Bonner’s bishopric by a gross act of 
simony,”? and would not even enter a church till the altar had 
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been cast out! “ John Bale, Protestant Bishop of Ossory, is 
described by Mr. Froude as ‘ a foul-mouthed ruffian,’ whilst a 
contemporary Protestant, John Hales, said he was ‘filthy in 
his language when drunk, a blasphemer at all times, and a 
most constant liar.’ Curwen, Protestant Bishop of Oxford, 
was expelled for ‘ indescribable wickedness,’ for ‘ crimes unfit 
to relate.’ Jewel, Protestant Bishop of Salisbury, lived as a 
coward, and died with words of hypocrisy in his mouth. 
Latimer recanted four times, and is described by Burke as a 
‘coarse, profane, persecuting bully, a perjurer, a coward, and 
full of coarseness and profanity.’ Holgate was made Pro- 
testant Archbishop of York, and Pomeroy, a contemporary, 
says that he was a fearful hypocrite, and lived in adultery with 
the wife of his gardener. He died in a bad condition, covered 
with leprosy and immorality.”* Let the curtain fall on the 
rest. It makes the heart sick to look on such a scene even 
from a distance. Yet these impure and blasphemous mis- 
creants were the early and appropriate glories of the new 
Anglican sect, and never ceased to rage against the Apostolic 
See and the Holy Roman Church, as their impenitent Anglican 
successors, involved in their terrible judgment, and over- 
whelmed by the same preternatural darkness, continue to do 
at this day. 

The reader who has followed us thus far is clearly entitled 
to resent this preface as exorbitant, if he should be of opinion 
that it is not a suitable introduction to the consideration of 
Archbishop Vaughan’s book, and of the circumstances which 
gave it birth. A few words will describe them. The Arch- 
bishop, penetrated with the spirit of the great order to which 
he belongs, is essentially a man of peace, content to defend 
truth by manifesting in his own life the graces which befit 
one who is both a prelate of the Church and a disciple of the 
great patriarch §8. Benedict. That is the mode of controversy 
best adapted to his taste and character, and in which he has 
always excelled. No ordinary provocation, we believe, would 
have tempted him to enter the polemical arena. The “ Pro- 
testant tradition,” as F. Newman has called it, is in Australia 
what it is in England, a bzoken and confused echo of con- 
tradictory and antagonistic voices, to whose clamour a Catholic 
prelate does not open his ears. There is no need of refuting 
men who are always refuting one another. Yet the Arch- 
bishop has found it necessary to speak, and tells us why he 
did so. ‘Is it not a notorious fact,” he asks in his preface 
(p. viii.), “ that for the last twenty years, our assailant ”—of 
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whom we shall have something to say presently—“ has seldom 
allowed a chance to slip of publicly reviling the Catholic 
Church?” He had better not have done it, a reflection which 
perhaps the Archbishop’s correction may have tardily sug- 
gested to his own mind. ‘“ Are we for ever to be silent ? 
May we not, after twenty years’ waiting for him to stop, at 
length speak out in self-defence?” Considering who was the 
assailant, what spirit he displayed, and what weapons he 
employed, most people will agree, we imagine, that there is 
only one answer to that question. Let us make acquaintance 
with the assailant. Dr. Barker is the head of the Anglicans, 
or Protestant Episcopalians, of Sydney. By an official fiction 
he is called their “bishop,” and it is probably as indifferent 
to them as to him that he is a bishop only in name. For 
twenty years he has played that part among them, to his own 
entire satisfaction if not to theirs; and though of all possible 
or imaginable shams a sham bishop is the most depressingly 
intolerable, it is evident that the fact has not in the slightest 
degree diminished the cheerfulness and vivacity of Dr. Barker. 
He can rail against holy things at seventy as fluently as if he 
had still a long career before him. 

Dr. Barker invites us to listen to him, and we are prepared 
to do so. One must “ go out of the world,” as S. Paul says, 
if one’s ears are never to be assailed by such accents as his. 
On the 9th of last November the foundation-stone of the 
“ Protestant Hall” at Sydney was laid by Dr. Barker, in his 
character of Protestant bishop of Sydney. His speech is 
reported in the “ Sydney Morning Herald ” of the 19th. “ It 
is with very great satisfaction,” he began, “that I take the 
part assigned to me in this day’s proceedings, and assist my 
fellow Protestants’’—he does not imitate the Ritualistic joke 
of pretending to be a Catholic—“‘in providing a suitable hall 
for their meetings.” And then he told them what is Pro- 
testantism. ‘‘ We are Protestants. What is a Protestant ? 
and what is the Protestant religion?” The only definition 
he was able to give of it was the old one of Miles Coverdale, 
whose “ frisky wife,” we have been told, was as little im- 
pressed by it as we are. ‘“‘ We reply that our religion is in 
the Bible, or, in other words, that the Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants.” If he had said “ the 
two hundred religions” of Protestants, he would have been 
more accurate. The sequel of his speech shows that if they 
were two thousand it would be all the same to him. He likes 
variety in religion, the more variety the better, and even 
rejoices that “ the day is past when it was possible to produce 
a dead uniformity !”? He evidently disapproves the prayer 
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of our Divine Lord, “that they may all be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee,’”’ and suggests a scheme of 
Christianity which makes it simplv impossible that that prayer 
should ever be accomplished. ‘ We differ, no doubt,” con- 
tinued Dr. Barker, “on some, and perhaps many points” ; 
yet that is no reproach to us, 't the fault of a too elastic 
Bible. ‘The differences of Protestants are differences in the 
interpretations of Scriptwre, and these differences can never 
cease so long as freedom of inquiry and liberty of conscience 
are allowed to men,’?—a statement which his intelligent 
audience greeted with loud applause. Encouraged by their 
sympathy, he reiterated his opinion as to the complete sub- 
jection of the Word of God to the free inquiry of man. “I 
repeat, that so long as men are honest and free, such differ- 
ences will prevail.” The wisdom of the Creator was appa- 
parently at fault, in not taking sufficient account of the 
“honesty” of the creature, and His adorable revelation must 
patiently submit to all the ingenious tests which human 
“freedom ” can apply to it. That is Dr. Barker’s view. It 
was not exactly the conviction of those who were inspired to 
write the Bible, as we learn from the words of S. Peter: ‘‘ No 
scripture is made by private interpretation” ;* bat where 
S. Peter differs from Dr. Barker it is natural that Dr. Barker 
should prefer his own opinion. He seems, however, to have 
dimly perceived, at this point of his speech, that he was get- 
. ting into a difficulty, and that if the Bible is, and ought to be, 
anything that freedom and honesty—which perhaps some 
people may call audacity and self-will—can make of it, it is 
neither very creditable to God nor very useful to men. In 
that case, it is not a revelation, but a mockery and a snare. 
A book which only produces “ differences” which “ can never 
cease’ is not the Word of God, eternal and immutable, but 
the sport of man, and the source of all the contradictory 
chimeras, all the sickly or impious delusions, which can 
traverse the human brain. It is not the clear reflection of 
positive and unchanging truth, but the blurred and broken 
mirror of every fitful caprice and fluctuating error with which 
the folly of private interpretation and the intemperance of 
the individual will can tarnish its brightness. Even Dr. 
Barker scems to have anticipated this objection, but only to 
refute it victoriously. ‘ Such differences,” he observed, with 
a just persuasion that the piety and intelligence of his audience 
were on a par with his own, “are no valid objections against 
the authority of the Scriptures.” Why not? They may 
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extract from the Bible any doctrine whatever, including 
Unitarianism ; but what of that? Is it not Dr. Barker’s view 
of the Bible that such differences, involving in many cases 
the total subversion of Christianity, “can never cease ” ? 
The only thing sacred about the Bible, according to Dr. 
Barker, is the interpretation which human honesty and free- 
dom choose to put upon it,—a proposition which comes to 
this, that it is man’s business to teach God, but never to be 
taught by Him. When God gave the Bible to Christians, 
which he did by the intervention of the Church, Dr. Barker 
supposes that, by a supplementary revelation not included in 
the Canon, He said to the faithful: ‘‘ Make what you like of 
it. I have written, but it is for you to imterpret it; and as 
your differences of interpretation can never cease, if you are 
honest, it is as indifferent to Me as it is to you how many 
different religions you extract from it.” In other words, 
Dr. Barker exhibits as much reverence for the Bible as he 
does for God and the Church ; that is, none at all. 

Bossuet predicted, in his controversy with the Protestants of 
his day, that they would soon learn to treat the Bible as they 
treated the Church. If the great Christian orator had read 
Dr. Barker’s speech in the “ Protestant Hall”? at Sydney,—it 
was his fate to listen to a good many closely resembling it,— 
he would have seen in it a mournful illustration of the truth 
of his own prophecy. No avowed infidel ever robbed the 
Bible of all divine authority, and reduced it to the level of a 
mere human composition, more crudely than Dr. Barker. We 
differ, he says, and always shall differ, if we are honest and 
free, as to the meaning of Holy Scripture. One gathers from 
it, for example, that the Son of Mary was the Most High God, 
and another that He was only the best of men; and both 

uote the same texts in support of their opinion. 'Three- 
fourths of all the Christians who ever lived believed that the 
Church was founded on Peter, and that the Roman ‘Pontiff is 
his successor, and referred to the amazing and reiterated 
declarations of our Divine Lord in proof of it; the other 
fourth cite the very same words, which all Councils and all 
Saints interpreted in the same way, as a clear demonstration 
that Peter was not the rock on which the Church was built, 
though his Master said he was,—did not receive “ the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,” though they were given to him,— 
was not appointed to feed both sheep and lambs, nor in any 
sense whatever able to “confirm his brethren,” though the 
Redeemer prayed in His human nature that he might be 
strengthened from above to discharge that sublime function. 
Four-fifths of all who believe the Gospel, Greeks and Latins 
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alike, invoke the Saints reigning with God and their Imma- 
culate Queen; the other fifth find the most complete con- 
demnation of this universal Christian practice in the words 
of Scripture. The ancient Liturgies, all the Saints, and 
countless millions of the servants of God, regard the Sacrifice 
of the Altar as the chief rite of the Christian religion, and 
the most august mystery under heaven ; Dr. Barker and other 
Anglicans call it “a blasphemous fable,” as the founders of 
Anglicanism called the sacramental thrones, which they broke 
in pieces, “the altars of Baal.” Ina word the most sacred 
verities of revelation are proved and disproved, with the same 
facility, by the same texts of Scripture; and these “ differ- 
ences,” and a hundred more, “can never cease,” says the 
Australian Protestant oracle, “so long as freedom of inquiry 
and liberty of conscience are allowed to men,”’—with which 
to annul God’s gracious revelation, and make Him teach what- 
ever human wickedness or human imbecility chooses to teach 
in His name. That is Christianity, says Dr. Barker. If it 
were, the world would be well rid of it. And then he impru- 
dently begins to argue, unmindful of the advice given to an 
unskilled judge, ‘“‘ Announce your judgment, but never give 
your reasons, since your judgment may possibly be right, but 
your reasons are sure to be wrong.” Here is Dr. Barker’s 
proof that ‘differences of interpretation,” no matter how 
fundamental, “are no valid objections against the authority of 
the Scriptures.” People, he says, differ about other things 
also. ‘ Very conscientious and able advocates differ widely in 
their interpretation of an Actof Parliament.” No doubt they 
do; but is the Bible as human as an Act of Parliament? If 
Dr. Barker’s words mean anything it is, He evidently 
considers that the Author of the Bible is a sort of celestial 
Prime Minister, or superhuman Attorney-General, who does 
not quite know his own mind, and could not express it clearly 
if he did, being much embarrassed by the infirmities of human 
speech, so that his statutes puzzle the “honest” Christian 
interpreter, as those of the legislature confound our patient 
judges, and can only be made intelligible by new and supple- 
mental enactments, which are sure to require further eluci- 
dation in their turn. And yet “the Bible only,” which every- 
body interprets for himself, “is the religion of Protestants.” 
Of course it is; but it is the Bible defaced and corrupted by 
sin and vanity. They suppressed the Church in order to 
follow the Bible, and now suppress the Bible in order to follow 
their own conceits. The one has no more authority for them 
than the other. The only authority they recognize is their 
own. They have completed the whole circle of revolt, and 
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having got rid of God, the Church, and the Bible, have 
dwarfed all three to their own dimensions, and made heaven 
and earth, the Law and the Gospel, the present and the 
future, a grotesque reflection and miniature presentment—of 
themselves ! 

We have a more reverent estimate of the Bible, as of other 
sacred things, than Dr. Barker. Itis not for us the echo of 
all the diseased fancies of human conceit, impiety, and wilful- 
ness. It is the Word of God, not of man, and bears one inter- 
pretation, not a hundred. But this is not the only reproach 
which Christians have to address to Dr. Barker. Like all 
other Protestants, in his hot haste to defame the Church, he is 
willing to make the Bible only a collection of human opinions, 
and Christianity a tissue of senseless contradictions. And even 
this does not content him. While he lives only to dishonour 
the Bible, he impudently accuses the Church of the Most High 
God of striving to suppress it! With the profane levity of a 
self-sufficient sectary, “ blaspheming the things that he knows 
not,” he passes from the odious to the absurd, and dares to 
accuse the Church of a crime only less frightful: than that 
which he gaily commits himself; for itwould be a more tolerable 
impiety to suppress the Bible altogether than to make of it 
what he does. Even Neander would tell him, at least by 
implication, that his leading tenet is sheer Paganism. The 
old Pagans thought, like Dr. Barker, that “ with the diversity 
of nations and the varieties of the human race was necessarily 
connected the diversity of religions.”* But they attributed 
this diversity to the will of God, which Dr. Barker attributes 
to the character of His revelation. Themistius applauded, as 
Protestants do, “ the rivalship of the different religions,” and 
Heraclitus said of the Unknown God: “ It is his will that the 
Syrians should worship him in one way, the Greeks in an- 
other, and the Egyptians in still another.” Absolute truth 
was as inconceivable by the heathen as by Dr. Barker, and 
they argued, just as he does, that “differences can never 
cease.” ‘The Syrians,” continues Heraclitus, “ are not 
agreed among themselves, but are subdivided into different 
minor sects. None have precisely the same notions with the 
others,” which Dr. Barker considers a beautiful result of what 
he calls “honesty” and “ freedom of inquiry.” ‘ Why, 
then,”’ was the Pagan conclusion, which exactly coincides with 
the Protestant-Australian, ‘ should we try to force that which 
is impossible in the nature of things ?””? They would evidently 
have hailed Dr. Barker as one of themselves, and with good 
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reason ; but Neander, in spite of his Protestantism, justly 
‘replies, and condemns his own religion in doing so: “ Chris- 
tianity substituted an objective, firm, and steadfast word of 
God,”’—and was accused of intolerance for doing so—“ in 
place of the impure and barely subjective presentment, feeling, 
and opinion of men, which confounded godlike with ungod- 
like ” (p. 127). If Neander had proposed to refute Dr. Barker, 
his language need not have varied by so much as a single 
word. 

It is no marvel if a man who makes God’s holy revelation 
“barely subjective,’ and a mere reflection of the shifting 
*‘ opinion of men,” should speak as ignorantly of the Church 
as he does of the Bible, and consistently hold up both to 
the contempt of mankind. His only excuse is that he knows 
not what he is doing, the only attenuation of his crime that 
he probably would not commit it, if he had intelligence enough 
to understand its enormity. His random words are not the 
conscious utterance of intellectual impiety, but only the 
weak reverberation of ignorant nonsense. Hallam was can- 
did enough to admit that “the Reformation appealed to 
the ignorant,” and it does not seem to have changed its 
character by migrating to the Antipodes, Dr. Barker 
gravely informed his hearers that the Middle Ages “ were 
times of ignorance of the Scriptures,” and no doubt they 
believed him. ‘The night of darkness,” said this uncon- 
scious defamer of Christianity, ‘‘ was indeed long; the truth 

‘had been fettered and thrust into the inner prison, and its 
feet made fast in the stocks.” Yet the guilty men who 
thus put truth in manacles, and neither knew nor wished to 
know anything of the Scriptures, were themselves for long 
ages the light of the world, and of thousands of them it 
might be said, as William of Malmesbury says of S. Wulstan, 
“lying, standing, walking, sitting, he had always a psalm on 
his lips, always Christ in his heart.” They literally lived on 
the Holy Scriptures, large portions of which they knew by 
heart, as a well-known Protestant writer will tell us presently. 
Dr. Barker knows no more how they lived and what they were 
than a Figi islander does, and only displays in discussing them 
and their times what Aristotle pleasantly called “ all-daring 
ignorance.” We will not quote Catholic authorities against 
him, since the best and wisest of men, whom the grace of God 
raised to the stature of angels, are precisely those whom he 
esteems least. He has sense enough to perceive that if his 
religion is true, theirs was a lie, and entertains the droll 
persuasion that the Master whom they loved so well, and who 
repaid them with greater love, abandoned them all for a thou- 
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sand years to a “night of darkness,” even while He lavished 
on them every supreme grace, with the purpose of one day 
correcting their errors by the incomparable wisdom and virtue 
of the Protestant reformer. But even he will perhaps admit 
that other Protestants, who share with him the valuable right 
of “freedom of inquiry,” may possibly make as good a use of 
it as he does, though they come to totally opposite conclusions ; 
unless, indeed, he is of opinion, like others of his class, that 
they have only a right to think for themselves, provided they 
think as he does. 

Milman was as robust a Protestant as Dr. Barker himself, 
but a trifle more learned and critical. He had heard of the 
Vulgate, which apparently Dr. Barker has not, perhaps 
because it appeared about eleven hundred years before 
what the latter calls the ‘‘ earthquake ” of the Reformation. 
“Jerome’s Bible,” says Milman, “is a wonderful work, still 
more as achieved by one man.” After observing that “ it 
almost created a new language,” he adds, that it was this 
marvellous translation which “ fixed for centuries the do- 
minion of Latin Christianity over the mind of man.” * Dr. 
Barker, who makes his own facts as he makes his own Bible, 
attributes that dominion to “ forgeries sanctioned by infallible 
Popes,” Milman refers it to the labour of 8. Jerome, and the 
gift of the Vulgate with which he enriched Christendom ; and 
though Milman errs in that statement, his error is venial coms 
pared with that of Dr. Barker. We shall find him contra- 
dicting Dr, Barker still more emphatically on other subjects. 
Meanwhile, as the supposed attitude of the Church towards 
the Holy Scriptures, of which our Divine Lord made her the 
sole guardian and interpreter, is the main topic of Dr. Barker’s 
indictment against her, we invite the attention of this pro- 
digiously inaccurate Australian to another Protestant writer, 
who has examined the whole question with patient toil, and 
comes to conclusions which might be advantageously recorded 
on marble tablets—any other durable substance would do as 
well—on the inner and outer walls of the “ Protestant Hall” 
of Sydney. Dr. Barker has probably heard of Maitland’s 
“ Dark Ages,” though it may be doubted whether his peculiar 
view of ‘freedom of inquiry ” would encourage him to make 
acquaintance with a book in which his own nonsensical calum- 
nies are so mercilessly exposed. ‘The vigorous mind of the 
Lambeth librarian was clouded by the prejudices of heresy, 
which are always obstacles against a really independent use 
of natural reason ; but we rejoice to indulge the hope that the 
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service which he rendered to truth, in spite of his own errors, 
may have propitiated the compassionate favour of that merciful 
Judge who is never more generous and munificent in His 
rewards than in recompensing those who defend His Church 
from the slanders of ignorance and the reproaches of folly. 
Our space will only permit us to offer a very brief analysis 
of the celebrated work to which we are going to refer. 

Dr. Barker has told us that the “ unreformed ” ages, when 
men were content with revelation as God gave it, and did not 
fancy they were qualified to make a better Church than He 
did, or to restore the pure doctrine which He had suffered to 
perish, “‘ were times of ignorance of the Scriptures.” Is Dr. 
Barker right or wrong? It is a grave question for his own 
soul. Here is the Protestant Maitland’s answer to it, founded 
on a minute and diligent study of the generations of which 
Dr. Barker knows about as much as he does of the state of 
society in the moon. ‘“ The writings of the dark ages,” says 
Maitland, who had pondered them with a severe and critical 
investigation, “are, if I may use the expression, made of the 
Scriptures. I do not merely mean that the writers constantly 
quoted the Scriptures, and appealed to them as authorities on 
all occasions, but I mean that they thought and spoke and 
wrote the thoughts and words and phrases of the Bible, and that 
they did this constantly and habitually as the natural mode of 
expressing themselves.”* Unfortunate Dr. Barker! We are 
; almost tempted to pity him. But he is in no worse case than 
thousands of others im all parts of the world, including the 
remote Australian territory, and perhaps his vexed spirit will 
find copious consolation in that cheerful fact. Indeed, he con- 
trasts favourably with many adversaries of truth, for while he 
blunders chiefly through contented ignorance, they deliberately 
falsify historical documents, in order to construct a less pre- 
carious foundation for their impious theories. Maitland often 
catches them flagrante delicto, by simply comparing their dis- 
honest citations with the actual writings which they pretend 
to quote. Thus, in proof of the unutterable mendacity of the 
great “ Protestant tradition,*’ he notices a pretended reference 
of Robertson to a certain work, in which, as Robertson alleges, 
it is stated that “the greater part of the clergy” in the 
Middle Ages, like the laity, were wholly without instruction. 
Maitland turns to the original, and in the very passage cited 
finds that “there is no mention of ecclesiastics ” ! (p. 16). After 
showing, by a multitude of examples, including the canons of 
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Synods and the official proclamations of bishops, what qualifi- 
cations, moral and intellectual, were really required in the 
early ages for the priesthood, Maitland mildly adds: “TI can- 
not help suspecting that if Robertson had gone to the Arch- 
bishop of Seville in the seventh century, the Archbishop of 
Mayence in the ninth, or the Bishop of Chartres in the eleventh, 
for holy orders, he would have found the examination rather 
more than he expected” (p.25). We suspect, for our part, that 
if Dr. Barker had done the same thing in any of the so-called 
dark ages, he would have been dismissed, among other 
reasons, for crass ignorance of the Holy Scriptures, as well as 
for profane misinterpretation of them. ‘A monk,” says Mait- 
land in another place, ‘ was expected to know the Psalter by 
heart”? (p.338). Does Dr. Barker? Yet he rashly sneers at men 
whose knowledge of the Word of God, and of spiritual things 
generally, compared with his own, was an ocean to a puddle, 
And he is not ashamed to wake the echoes of the “ Protestant 
Hall” at Sydney with senseless calumnies against individuals 
and ages, of whose real character he knows nothing whatever, 
and to whom he would himself have appeared little better than 
a pagan. In such writers as Robertson, Mosheim, Jortin, 
White, Milner, D’Aubigné, and their fellows,—from whom 
Christians of the school of Dr. Barker derive their little all,— 
“we find,” says the accomplished Hugh James Rose, in a 
note on one of Maitland’s chapters (p. 100), “ not only an indi- 
vidual traduced, but, through him, the religious character of a 
whole age misrepresented, and this misrepresentation now 
generally believed.” The italics are hisown. Such impudent 
writers, he adds, in whom heretical malice has destroyed all 
sense of honesty or regard for truth, “mangle, misuse, and 
traduce a writer whose works not one of them had ever seen.” 
How many of them has Dr. Barker seen? We should like to 
examine him in the Protestant Hall at Sydney, or elsewhere, 
at his choice, as to his knowledge of such works, and of 
medizeval literature generally ; and if he proved to know any- 
thing more about them than an Australian shepherd does, we 
would pay the costs of a voyage to Sydney with a cheerful 
mind. Maitland quotes the famous example of the sermon of 
8. Eloy, Bishop of Noyon in the seventh century, which 
Robertson and Mosheim pretend to quote as an evidence of 
the meagre and barren theology of that age; and pithily 
observes that to any one who has actually read the sermon, 
which §. Paul would not have disavowed, “it seems to have 
been written as if he had anticipated all and each of Mosheim’s 
charges, and intended to furnish a pointed answer to almost 
every one” (p. 118). 
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If it were possible to banish ignorance from the world, it is 
certain that Dr. Barker’s view of things would disappear with 
it. A hundred non-Catholic writers, including such men as 
Ranke, Huber, and Guizot, confess that, in the very ages so 
ludicrously misjudged by Dr. Barker, “the human mind,” in 
the words of Guizot, “took refuge in the asylum of churches 
and monasteries.”* And it was not only sacred but profane 
learning which found in the clergy of those ages, as Huber 
proves in his well-known work on the Universities of Europe, 
their laborious and enthusiastic professors. “I might ask,” 
observes Maitland, who ridicules, as Huber and Jacob Grimm 
do, the ‘‘ presumptuous ignorance” of self-sufficient sectaries, 
“‘ how does it happen that the classics, and the other works on 
art or science, have been preserved in existence? and I 
might, with still greater force, appeal to the works of the 
writers of those ages to show that they knew the meaning of that 
which, no one can deny, they preserved and multiplied” (p. 1738). 
But it is their chief glory, at least in the judgment of Chris- 
tians, to have done for the Bible exactly what the thankless 
Dr. Barker says they did not do. They did not, indeed, 
scatter the sacred Book in cartloads, to supply waste-paper to 
heathens, who apply it to the vilest purposes, but manifested 
their loving reverence by quite other proceedings. ‘‘ When 
the Abbot Anguilbert,” says Maitland, “ restored the Abbey 
of 8. Riquier in A.D. 814, he gave to it (beside 200 other 
books) a copy of the Gospels, written in letters of gold, with 
silver plates, marvellously adorned with gold and precious 
stones ” (p. 205); which leads us to think that men in the dark 
ages had a more reverent estimate of the Bible than Dr. Barker, 
since they lavished on it all the zeal of patient toil and all the 
resources of Christian art. Would hundreds of them have 
consumed a large part of their lives in the ceaseless production 
of new copies, often at enormous cost, if they had wished, as 
Dr. Barker foolishly suggests, to suppress it? ‘ A very com- 
mon subject of eulogium on the ecclesiastics of those times,” 
says Maitland, “is that they were most devoted to the study 
of the Scriptures, and possessed a great knowledge of them ” 
(p. 457). One of the chief occupations of §. Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the favour of the Holy See in 961, 
“was reading the divine writings, and correcting copies of 
them” (p. 459). Such men not only read the Scriptures at 
other times, but even at their meals, when they were read 
aloud by a lector appointed for that purpose, as they are at 
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this day in all religious houses, though not, we imagine, at 
Dr. Barker’s dinner-table ; and Maitland, after observing that 
they were always and everywhere “treated with profound 
respect,” adds impressively: “I know of nothing which 
should lead me to suppose that any Roman craft or power 
was exercised to prevent the reading, the multiplication, the 
diffusion of the Word of God.” 

Perhaps we have now adequately responded to Dr. Barker’s 
ignorant assertion, that the dark ages “ were times of igno- 
rance of the Scriptures.”” The writings of those ages, Mait- 
land has told us, “were made of the Scriptures.” It was 
precisely because they were so well known, so diligently 
studied, and so faithfully interpreted according to the mind 
of God, that the profane and anarchic nonsense of Protestant- 
ism was in those ages impossible. Maitland truly calls the 
random libels of such men as Dr. Barker, “ the perpetual re- 
petition of falsehood”; and as to the senseless fictions of 
D’Aubigné about Luther and his Bible, echoed even by such 
a man as Mr. Carlyle, the same Protestant writer observes : 
“There is no use in criticising such nonsense” (p. 468). Our 
Australian sage, whose misfortune it is that he can never 
open his mouth without talking nonsense, exclaims with jubi- 
lant absurdity: ‘A liberated Bible freed the world from 
mental and spiritual slavery.” Did it indeed! We should 
rather be inclined to say that the world, at least since pagan 
times, has never been in such an abject condition of mental 
and spiritual slavery, so abandoned to multiform error and 
the tyranny of human tradition, as it has been from the hour 
of the publication of King James’s Bible. It has often been 
remarked that unbelief and crime have increased a hundred- 
fold in England since the Bible Society began its operations, 
and flung the Sacred Scriptures, in many places purposely 
mistranslated, to the rude and irreverent interpretation of 
every self-sufficient spouter in his pulpit, or the coarse exe- 
gesis of every illuminated cobbler in his stall. Our opinion 
of the inevitable result of such sacrilege appears to have been 
shared, Dr. Barker will perhaps be surprised to hear, by one 
of the best men who ever wasted life in the service of a sect, 
—Wilson, the Anglican bishop of Sodor and Man.* It was his 





* “ Works,” vol. ii. p. 206 (1863). It is worth noting, as an evidence of 
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ministry is expressed, as he tells them, “in the words of the learned Mr. 
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misfortune to be deluded by the so-called Reformation, but he 
was able to estimate rightly some at least of its deadly results. 
“The Holy Bible,” he says, “was translated into the lan- 
guage of most nations ; and would to God the seducing spirit 
and his agents had not prevailed so far as to cause too many 
to make a very ill use of the knowledge they might have had 
from God’s Word; but so it is. While some,” he con- 
tinues, “ bring in damnable heresies,’—which Dr. Barker 
cheerfully calls “freedom of inquiry” !—‘“ many hold the 
truth in unrighteousness, and too, too many spend their zeal, 
which is generally all the religion they have,”—no allusion 
can be suspected here to Dr. Barker,—“ in unnecessary dis- 
putes. But what is still more mournful, there is in these 
days a spirit of infidelity, of libertinism, and profaneness gone 
out into the world, which was not known in former ages.” 
Beveridge says still more naively, that schisms were almost 
as little known in those days, “ because the people did not 
make them, as so many do in our days.” Their knowledge of 
revealed truth, which was not quite so superficial as that of 
Dr. Barker, did not encourage them to think, as he does, that 
heresies and schisms are only “different interpretations” of 
the Bible, which “can never cease” as long as men are 
honest and free. If those devout servants of God had thought 
as meanly of the Bible as Dr. Barker, and exalted the profane 
license of human interpretation above the immutable truth of 
revelation, they would have been logically compelled to infer, 
with him, that heresies and schisms are not, as S. Paul erro- 
neously taught, “‘ works of the flesh” and mortal sins, but 
only harmless divagations of individual opiniou, and legiti- 
mate fruits of free inquiry. They would probably have con- 
cluded further, that, on Dr. Baker’s hypothesis, the Bible is 
only a cruel trap for the souls of men, and the Christian 
religion a comprehensive museum of all ‘the voluminous pro- 
— of sickly caprice, audacious fancy, and intellectual 
revolt. 

It is time to pass to another topic. When Dr. Barker un- 
wisely asserts that what he calls the dark ages, which produced 
such majestic saints and doctors as 8. Dunstan, 8. Odo, 
S. Cuthbert, S. Wulstan, S. Wilfrid, and S. Boniface, “ were 
times of ignorance of the Scriptures,” he owes an apology to 
God and man, to say nothing of what he owes to his own con- 
science. The foolish assertion is about as accurate as if a 
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mineralogist should describe iron as the subtlest of all fluids, 
or a druggist should offer distilled water as the chemical equi- 
valent of bismuth. We have only to add that if he should 
ever read Archbishop Vaughan’s “Second Conference,” he 
will probably come to that conclusion himself, and we hope he 
will have the honesty to avow it. He owes this reparation to 
the Australian Protestants, whose ignorance he has deceived, 
and whose trust he has betrayed. The Archbishop, who does 
not deal, like Dr. Barker, in flippant libels or random asser- 
tions, demonstrates, by an exact narrative of facts, that the 
Holy Roman Church has always accepted the definition of the 
Bible given by one of her most sublime Pontiffs, who was 
constantly exhorting the faithful to study it with reverent 
love, and who beautifully said: “ Sacra Scriptura Dei epistola 
est ad creaturam suam.”* Having shown that it was provi- 
dentially left to the Church to determine the canon of Scripture, 
the Archbishop then proceeds to manifest, by substantial and 
irrefragable evidence, “the love and reverence shown by the 
Church of every age for the written Word.” It was she, his 
grace observes, who “ preserved it pure,” and “ with a heavenly 
watchfulness” discriminated between pious bnt uninspired 
writings and the genuine revelation of the Most High, Who 
“has given to men an Unerring Guide, with power infallibly 
to discriminate between the precious and the vile, between 
real inspiration and that which, to ordinary mortal judgment, 
is indistinguishable from it.”’+ How should she not love that 
precious gift which God had committed to her custody? Her 
most devout children, as the Archbishop proves by a long 
array of examples, “lived on the Scriptures; the Scriptures 
were their food by day and by night, and many of them knew 
them, from frequent repetition, absolutely by heart.” If a 
monk in the Middle Ages, he adds, had done no more to 
acquire a living knowledge of the Bible “than is done by the 
clergy of the Protestant Church, he would have been turned 
out of the monastery as a man without a spark of vocation to 
the religious life.’ And then he instances, among many 
others, our own S. Wilfrid, who knew by heart the Psalms and 
the Four Gospels; S. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, who on 
all his journeys never ceased to recite the Scriptures from 
memory ; and S. Bede, who says of himself that, from seven 
years of age, “ my whole time was occupied in meditating on 
the Scriptures,” and of whose 139 writings,“ sixty-four consist 
exclusively of Biblical commentaries, running over every per- 
tion of the Inspired Volume.” ‘‘ The whole Bible,” says our 
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illustrious martyr, Sir Thomas More, “ was, long before Wyck- 
liffe’s days, by virtuous and well-learned men, translated into 
the English tongue, and by good and godly people, with devo- 
tion and soberness, well and reverently read.”* Alfred and 
Alcuin are examples among laymen in the so-called dark ages, 
of those who “ took delight in discussing the beauties of the 
Sacred Text”; and Charlemagne is another. ‘There has 
been much wild and foolish writing,” says a well-known Pro- 
testant clergyman, the Rey. I. H. Blunt, “about the scarcity 
of the Bible in the ages preceding the Reformation”; and 
then he adds that not only “the clergy and monks were daily 
reading large portions of the Bible,” but that “all laymen 
who could read were, as a rule, provided with their Gospels, 
their Psalter, or other devotional portions of the Bible.” 
Finally, the Archbishop quotes in the same learned and ex- 
haustive ‘‘ Conference,”’—in which the lamentable indiscretions 
of Dr. Barker receive their fitting chastisement,—another 
Protestant writer who thus confirms the report of Maitland, 
that the writings of the period from the seventh to the eleventh 
century “were made of the Scriptures.’ ‘No one who has 
ever studied,” which Dr. Barker has omitted to do, “the 
literature of the Middle Ages can have failed to perceive, in 
every page of the works of monastic writers, the strongest 
evidence of the profound and intimate knowledge of the Serip- 
tures which the authors of those productions must have 
possessed.” Like Maitland, he observes that “the extent of 
their Biblical learning ” is so marvellous, and “ their habit of 
constantly reading and studying the Bible” so clearly proved, 
that “their minds had become -so imbued with its contents, 
that new thoughts naturally assumed a form, and arranged 
themselves in language drawn from it alone.”+ Yet it is of 
these ages that Dr. Barker tells the Protestants of Australia, 
with a sinful levity for which only prompt contrition and con- 
fession can atone, that “ they were times of ignorance of the 
Scriptures”! 

To follow Dr. Barker through all his random talk would be 
indeed an ungrateful task. Even in our age of shallow pre- 
sumption and “ superficial omniscience,” one is profoundly 
humiliated by the reckless unwisdom of a man so feebly 
qualified either naturally or supernaturally, either by know- 
ledge or grace, for the office of a public teacher. But there 
is another charge in his wanton indictment against the Saints, 
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the Councils, andthe Universal Church, which we must briefly 
notice. It is not our fault if he compels us to display him in 
his true character, and our unkindest wish towards him is only 
that which S. Augustine expressed to a heretic of his day, 
when he said: “ May God teach you the truth which you 
think you know—nosse te faciat quod nosse te putas.” All 
our enmity towards him is contained in that prayer. We have 
seen what Dr. Barker thinks of the Bible and the Church, 
and have no reason to be surprised if he is equally accurate 
and devout in his estimate of the Pope. His capacity of error 
is as unlimited in the one direction as in the other. ‘“ For six 
centuries,” he says, “the Roman supremacy was unheard of 
in the universal Church.”’ He might as well have said that 
for six centuries the sun and moon refused their light, to 
mark their disapprobation of Christianity, and the indignant 
earth declined, for the same reason, to rotate on its axis. Ne 
quid nimis is evidently a maxim not much appreciated by Dr. 
Barker. It is a common failing of weak logicians to try to 
prove too much. Dr. Barker, as a controversialist, shares the 
ambition of the aspiring individual who offered to jump over 
the moon. He should content himself with lower flights. If 
there was any truth plainly taught by the Word of Truth, 
with a truly marvellous iteration, it was the Roman supremacy ; 
and for this reason all the Saints and Councils in the East as 
in the West, proclaimed, from one end of Christendom to the 
other, that the authority of the Roman Pontiff was esta- 
blished, as the Greek Patriarch Mennas said, “‘ by the sentence 
of the Lord.” It was not created, as Dr. Barker dreams, “ by 

forgeries,” but, as even the self-sufficient Milman reluctantly ~ 
confesses, by the unanimous testimony of the Christian con- 
" science to its divine origin. ‘The Bishop of Rome,” he says, 
“had floated onwards towards his supremacy on the full tide 
of dominant opinion.” All the Popes, without exception, 
claimed their prerogative as the gift of God; and all the Saints, 
without exception, exalted it for the same reason, and for no 
other. It would have been vain and useless to claim it, unless 
Christian faith had been enlightened by the Holy Spirit to 
admit the claim. ‘The secret of that power,” continues 
Milman, “lay in Rome’s complete impregnation with the spirit 
of the age; and this lasted, almost unbroken, until the Re- 
formation. It were neither just nor true to call this worldly 
policy, or to suppose that the Bishops of Rome dishonestly 
conformed, or bent their opinions to their age, for the sake of 
aggrandizing their power. Their sympathy with the general 
mind of Christianity constituted their strength.” Finally, he 
is constrained to admit, what only such ignorance as prevails 
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in Australia can dispute, that “their infallibility was but the 
expression of the universal, or at least predominant, sentiment 
of mankind.”* No doubt Milman was of opinion that, in 
spite of the solemn promises of God to preserve His Church 
from error, “the general mind of Christianity,” and “the 
universal sentiment” of all faithful men, were infected with 
falsehood and delusion. Anglicanism, like every other 
heresy, can only maintain its life on that hypothesis. Let 
God be a mocker of men, the Church a teacher of lies, and 
the Saints the sport and victim of both, since on no other 
supposition can the hydra of Protestantism wag its myriad 
heads, and shoot out its forked tongues of slander, contra- 
diction, and revolt. Dr. Barker exults in that view of the 
Christian religion, and of its mournful and depraved history. 
For him the condition of the redeemed world was, for more 
than a thousand years, “a long night of darkness.” It was 
not till licentious and brutal apostates, who were a scandal 
even to one another,—Luther, Tyndal, and Miles Coverdale 
with the “frisky wife,” in whose lenient judgment he was a 
portent of immorality,—appeared on the scene of this world, 
that “light broke in upon an awakened Europe.” So says 
Dr. Barker. No Jew or Pagan, from Caiaphas and Herod 
to our own day, was ever more dismally abandoned to a 
darkened mind than the author of such a sentiment, in which 
nonsense and impiety struggle together for the mastery. Let 
Dr. Barker ask himself, on some leisure day, when the Aus- 
tralian sun is not too fierce for tranquil meditation, the fol- 
lowing momentous question, ‘ Who am I, and who were 
Tyndal and Coverdale, or any of their depraved crew, that 


He who is just and holy should reserve for us incomparable _ 


favours, which He refused for long ages to the purest and 
most exalted of the children of men; should keep promises 
to us, to whom He never made any, and not keep them to 
the Saints or to His Church, to whom He had pledged His 
solemn word; should abandon them to error, whom the 
torrents of His grace enabled to lead a visibly supernatural 
life, and disclose truth only to us, though we are defiled with 
human lusts and passions, dwarfs in virtue, and as far below 
their spiritual stature as the deepest abyss of earth is below 
the loftiest peak of the Andes? Does He, then, prefer the 
little to the great, the foolish to the wise, the animal to the 
spiritual, and frothy words to sublime deeds? And, if He 
does, how shall we explain the curious fact, that while the 
‘general mind’ of Christianity, though plunged in error, 
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adhered to one interpretation of the Bible and professed one 
faith, we Protestants have a thousand ‘ different interpreta- 
tions of Scripture’ which ‘can never cease,’ and though a 
new revelation has given us a perfect and unclouded ‘ know- 
ledge of truth,’ no two of us can agree what it is?” If 
“ Kurope was awakened” from “a long night of darkness,” 
only to be plunged in a deeper gloom, and to enter upon such 
a chaotic and barren existence as this, it seems to us that it 
might as well have remained asleep. For it is evident that 
its supposed sleep of a thousand years was more like the 
blissful life of heaven, more cheered with visions of God, than 
the gross, inarticulate, and trivial yawning of the new epoch, 
which is neither rational speech nor fruitful silence, neither 
peaceful rest nor wholesome activity, neither conscious life 
nor tranquil oblivion, but in which Dr. Barker sees, or thinks 
he sees, the ideal felicity of “emancipated” souls, and the 
exuberant vitality of “liberated” minds, 

The Roman supremacy, he says, was unknown “for six 
centuries.” Unknown to whom? It was known to all 
Christians, and even to a good many pagans. Porphyry knew 
it so well as a notorious Christian doctrine, that he founded a 
specious argument against Christianity on the fact, which he 
naturally misunderstood, that S. Paul dared to remonstrate 
with §. Peter, who was “the head of the Church.” The 
pagan historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, knew it so well, that 
he styled the Pope of his day “‘ Christiane legis antistes.” 
The very heathen were better acquainted with the constitution 
of the Christian Church than Dr. Barker. Even heretics so 
far shared what Milman calls “the general mind of Chris- 
tianity,”” that both Eutyches and Dioscorus, as well as the 
Montanists, affected to consult the Holy See; and S. Jerome 
told S. Damasus that three rival sects in Antioch all pre- 
tended to be in communion with him. From the first hour of 
Christianity, from the moment in which our Divine Lord said, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church,” 
all Christians confessed the truth expressed by the Angelic 
Doctor, ‘‘quod subesse Romano Pontifici sit de necessitate 
salutis.” It was God only who could prescribe the conditions 
of salvation, and He made communion with the Holy See, as 
all saints and martyrs proclaimed, one of them. This truth, 
says the unwise Dr. Barker, was not known “for six cen- 
turies.” Yet S. Clement, whose name was “in the book 
of life,’ wsed the pontifical authority. Hermas, saluted by 
S. Paul, acknowledged it. S. Ignatius of Antioch called the 
Roman See “ the Church presiding in love,” or rather the very 
source and bond of love—zpoxaOnuévy rij¢ ayamne. 8. Irenzeus, 
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another disciple of the Apostles, proclaimed the Christian law 
that “ every Church must be in communion with this Church,” 
because only so can it maintain “ the tradition that was de- 
livered by the Apostles.” It is true that he went to Rome 
to dissuade §. Victor from excommunicating the Asiatic 
Churches, and in doing so emphatically confessed his supreme 
authority ; for if he had shared the wild opinions of Dr. 
Barker, he would have said, “‘ You have no power to do this 
thing,” instead of saying, as he did, ‘ You have the power, 
but I beseech you not to use it.” S. Cyprian said that “to 
be united with the Roman See is to be united with the Catholic 
Church,’? that “ error can have no access to it,” and that “ all 
Churches turn their eyes to the chair of Peter, and to the 
principal Church, whence sacerdotal unity takes its rise” ; 
and Neander, alluding to these words, confesses that “ men 
began to consider the Roman Church the Cathedra Petri,” the 
title applied to it by the venerable president of the Council of 
Nicwa, and that “in 8. Cyprian we find this transference already 
complete.”* Even Tertullian called the Roman Pontiff “ the 
Bishop of Bishops,” as S. Cyril of Alexandria called him “ the 
Archbishop of the whole world,” and S. Gregory Nazianzen 
“the President of all.” §. Chrysostom and S. Athanasius 
appealed to his supreme authority, and invoked his decrees ; 
and §. Jerome said that “he is a profane person—profanus 
est—who is an alien from the Roman Church,” and that 
every adversary of the Apostolic Throne “is of Antichrist.” 
S. Augustine joyfully admitted that the sentence of Rome 
was the judgment of the whole Church of God, and that “in 
the Roman Church the principality of the Apostolic Chair has 
always flourished.’ §. Ambrose called the Roman Pontiff 
“the shepherd of the flock of Christ”; and in-saying “I 
desire in all things to follow the Roman Church,” added, 
“because in doing so we follow the Apostle Peter himself.” 
All these, and many more whom we might have quoted, lived 
long before the year 600. The ‘‘ Roman supremacy” was as 
certain a revealed truth for all the Saints of the first four 
centuries as the Holy Trinity or the Incarnation, though Dr. 
Barker says it was not known in the Church for the first six. 
Did he ever hear of the General Councils? At all events it 
is too certain that he never read their Acts. If he had, he 
would probably have rejected them, as too flagrantly in 
contradiction with the Anglican and every other form of 
Protestantism. There was no truth to which these majestic 
assemblies bore witness with greater energy than that “ Roman 
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Supremacy ” of which Dr. Barker cannot find a trace in the 
first six centuries; though even Dr. Déllinger would tell him 
that “its birth begins with two weighty, pregnant, and far- 
reaching words of the Lord,” ,and that “ even in the times of 
the Roman Empire, the Popes are the guardians of the whole 
Church,” and “ never is the Papal authority contested.’* It 
certainly was not contested by the General Councils. 

We cannot, indeed, quote them all, for lack of space, but 
invite the attention of Dr. Barker to the Acts of the Council 
of Chalcedon, held in the year 451. The Fathers of the 
Vatican Council in 1870 did not, and could not, affirm 
the Roman supremacy with a deeper conviction than was dis- 
played by these Eastern prelates, 150 years before the time 
when, according to Dr. Barker, it had never been heard of! 
Dr. Barker will be surprised to hear that the first act of this 
purely Oriental council was to depose Dioscorus from his see, 
because he had “ dared to rage against the Apostolic See itself.” 
Dr. Barker, if he had been there, would have loudly applauded 
him, and, unpleasant as the position of Dioscorus was in the 
Council, it is to be feared that that of Dr. Barker, or of any 
other Anglican, would have been still worse. Dioscorus seems to 
have repented, or at least begged permission to refer his cause 
to the judgment of the Pope. Dr. Barker, who, like every 
member of the Anglican sect, imitates his crime, is perhaps 
not likely to imitate his repentance. The same Council wrote 
to 8. Leo the Great, the reigning Pope, “ You have presided 
over us as the head over the members,” proclaimed by acclama- 
tion that ‘‘ Peter hath spoken by Leo,” and entreated him to 
shed over them “the splendour of your Apostolic power.” 
We have no space to quote the long line of Greek Patriarchs 
who, during eight centuries, obeyed with the docility of 
children the mandates of the Apostolic Throne, nor would the 
— composure of Dr. Barker be in the least disturbed if 
we did. 

But if he has only contempt for the decrees of the Holy 
Spirit by the General Councils, he has his own eminent authori- 
ties, whom he greatly prefers to any saint, either of the East 
or West, who devoutly confessed the supreme authority of the 
Roman Pontiff, as established for all time, in the words of 
successive patriarchs of Constantinople, “by the sentence of 
the Lord.” He laughs at S. Leo, S. Cyril, 8. Innocent, and 
S. Gregory, in whom the angels of God admired the triumphs 
of omnipotent grace, but swears by Tenison! His merit in 
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Dr. Barker’s eyes is, “that he believed the Church of Scot- 
land to be as true a Protestant church as the Church of 
England,” which no doubt it always was, and always will 
be. It is impossible for any controversialist to be more 
curiously infelicitous than this ithpetuous Australian. Tenison 
was a Christian of the same sort as Tillotson. They were 
both called “ Archbishop of Canterbury,” though neither of 
them was ever ordained. Tillotson was perhaps a trifle the worst 
of the two. His gross argument against the mystery of the 
Altar, which he said was sufficiently refuted ‘ by the senses,” 
shocked even Coleridge, who wane | it “sensual babble,” and 
says: “I was half converted to transubstantiation by Tillot- 
son’s common senses against it; seeing clearly that the same 
grounds, totidem verbis et syllabis, would serve the Socinian 
against all the mysteries of Christianity.” * For Dr. Barker, 
Tillotson’s opinions, or anybody’s opinions, however subver- 
sive of Christianity, are only different “interpretations of 
Scripture,” which “can never cease,” as long as men are 
honest and free. In spite of his chaotic theology, we can 
easily believe that he is an agreeable man, a model husband, 
and a tender father; our only complaint against him is, that 
he writes about things of which he knows nothing whatever. 
It is quite possible that there may be subjects which his 
intellect has mastered, but Christianity is not one of them. 
If he is wise, he will not write about it again, at least until he 
has acquired some faint perception of its true character, some 
tincture of the humility, sobriety, and obedience which it 
was designed to foster in the human soul, and, above all, 
some respect for the Bible and for positive truth. When 
he told his hearers in the Protestant Hall at Sydney, “‘ the 
religion of England is Protestant, the Church of England 
is Protestant,” he told them nothing; but when he added, 
with a needless sneer at “the Ritualists,” that “Protestantism is 
a principle opposed to Sacerdotalism, and is a perpetual protest 
against the whole body of ritual doctrine, the avowed object 
of which is to transform the minister of the people into the 
priest of the sacrifice,’ he was no doubt a faithful exponent - 
of Anglicanism, but an unconscious traducer of Christianity. 
Dr. Barker may fairly plead that the main purpose of the new 
Elizabethan religion, avowed with horrible imprecations by 
Jewel, Grindal, and the other Anglican reformers, was to 
destroy the Christian sacrifice; but he fails to see that, if 
they were right in doing so, two appalling conclusions, 
absolutely fatal to the divine character of the Christian 
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religion, immediately follow. We fancy that even Dr. Barker 
would feel some difficulty in accepting them. Even his 
conscience, we gladly believe, would recoil from the mon- 
strous supposition, that the religion of the Sanctuary is of 
a lower type than that of the Tabernacle, with its priesthood 
and sacrifice ; that the last of the prophets erred in announcing 
the great sacrifice which was to be the most august rite of the 
Christian liturgy ; and that S. Paul deceived himself in saying 
that every true Christian priest is “called by God as Aaron 
was,” and that “ we have an altar, whereof they who serve the 
tabernacle have no power to eat.” * Even Dr. Barker, we 
are persuaded, in spite of his apology for “ free inquiry ” and 
“ different interpretations,” would shrink from asserting that 
the blessed saints of all ages only mocked God and their own 
souls in offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and were 
abandoned to a senseless delusion in exalting the priesthood 
and the sacrifice by Him for whom they lived and died, who 
filled them with all the riches of His grace, and whose loving 
alliance with these marvels of sanctity is proved not only by 
the gifts which He lavished upon them, but by that saying of 
His inspired apostle: ‘‘ God is not unjust, that He should 
forget your work, and the love which you have shown in 
His name.” + If, as Anglicanism and Dr. Barker assume, 
the Most High raised to the dignity of angels, and to a 
likeness with Himself, such sublime spirits as a Leo, an 
Innocent, a Gregory, an Ambrose, a Jerome, a Boniface, 
an Anselm, a Bernard, and a Francis of Sales,—who would 
all have gladly died in confessing the Adorable Sacrifice of 
the Altar, the majesty of the Christian priesthood, and the 
supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff,—only to abandon 
them to “a long night of darkness,” while He revealed 
the truth in the sixteenth century to sordid and sensual 
miscreants, who were a jest and ascandal even to one another, 
and models only of turpitude and cupidity, even Dr. Barker 
will begin to suspect that the Anglican theory is fatal to 
Christianity, and can only be true on the supposition that 
faith is a delusion, holiness a dream, and revelation a snare. 

*“* England’s spiritual greatness,” says Archbishop Vaughan, 
“began with the preaching of the Gospel,’”’—by apostles who 
all believed in the Mass and the Pope,—‘ and ended when 
the Voice of Authority had been gagged, and each man 
became an authority to himself. The glorious vision of an 
united people, worshipping before one altar, and reciting one 
harmonious creed, and ruled by one supreme Pastor of their 
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souls, has given place, for the time, to jarring contentions 
without number, to altar set up against altar, or rather to the 
complete annihilation of the Holy Sacrifice, together with the 
Altar on which it once was immolated, to discordant rules of 
faith and contradictory systems of salvation, and to the rejec- 
tion of the mastership of Peter for the assumed infallibility of 
each individual man.”* Even in these touching and eloquent 
words the whole contrast is not expressed. There is not more 
difference between light and darkness, between the radiant _ 
glory of an exulting seraph and the shameful corpse of a dead 
felon “rotting in cold obstruction,” than between the two 
epochs which the Archbishop thus compares. That men should 
be able to contemplate this terrible contrast unmoved, nay, 
even to rejoice in the malediction which has fallen upon Eng- 
land and all English-speaking communities—for we here speak 
only of them,—and take it for a blessing; that they should 
deem ignoble chaos a profitable exchange for divine unity, 
natural virtues more manly and of tougher fibre than super- 
natural graces, religious strife more salutary than spiritual 
concord, and a thousand “ different interpretations” of a 
Revelation which bears only one, and is by its very nature 
incapable of two, an enlargement of human liberty ; that they 
should blasphemously call the reign of Jesus Christ on earth 
during so many years “a long night of darkness,” His holy 
Church a teacher of fables, His appointed Vicar an impostor, 
and His saints fellow-conspirators with such a traitor against 
the Divine Master whom they loved with a love only less per- 
fect than that which He lavished upon them; that they should 
impudently assert that He abandoned to drivelling error elect 
souls which His gracious Spirit overshadowed, and in which 
He dwelt as in a sanctuary of delights, in order to reveal in 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era the truth which 
they knew not, to depraved rebels, and give their forfeited 
inheritance to dogs; finally, that they should see with jesting 
indifference the extinction of faith in kingdoms once united 
for long ages to God and the Church, the right of revolt pro- 
claimed as the supreme conquest of human intelligence, 
authority despised or transferred to those who can only abuse 
it, gross materialism everywhere in arms against the super- 
natural, the revival of a bastard paganism without even its 
belief either in Tartarus or Olympus, and the dark shadow of 
the coming Antichrist resting on the hill-tops and descending 
into the valleys of a world which has forgotten God, and quench- 
ing with its foul mists both the lamp of reason and the light of 
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glory ;—in these horrible features of an apostate generation, 
which glories in its shame, and is hurrying to perdition to the 
sound of fife and cymbal, Christians discern the judicial chas- 
tisement of that last insurrection of the creature against the 
Creator which some still call by an impious jest “ the Reforma- 
tion,” and the preternatural darkness, like that of Egypt, the 
reprobate sense, like that of the Jews, which is the penalty 
of the unmatched and unrepented crimes of that disastrous 
sedition. - : 

It rests with Catholics, and with them alone, to close this 
era of avenging justice, and hasten that of reconciliation and 
mercy. If the advent of the latter is delayed, it is their 
fault. The very persecution of which they are now in so 
many lands the victims, and especially in Russia and Germany, 
is permitted, we may be sure, to rekindle the faith and re- 
animate the virtue upon which the recovery of fallen races 
depends. Every sin which a Catholic commits helps to post- 
pone the conversion of heretics and the destined triumph of 
the Church. If we were what we should be, in all things 
worthy of our vocation, the oppressor would be disarmed and 
paralyzed, heresy scourged back into the abyss from which it — 
came forth, and the gates of hell closed. It is the will of 
God to make His action depend upon ours. Pius IX., our 
beloved Father and Pontiff, is always reminding us of this 
truth. The very excess of the misery all around us is a new 
provocation both of zeal and hope. “ Evils, when they have 
grown into certain proportions,” says Archbishop Vaughan, 
“become unbearable, and cure themselves.”” He thinks it will 
prove to be so “in that England of ours which we love so 
well”; and, we may add, in that newer England which has 
risen up on the other side of the Atlantic, and whose vigorous 
sons, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, are already 
the hope and the consolation of the Church. There, as else- 
where, “the signs of the times are warning men of serious- 
ness,” says the Archbishop, “to look about them and beyond 
them to that everlasting Rock upon which Peter still stands, 
ruling amid the tossing ocean of the world, the changeless 
Church of the Living God,” and he encourages us to believe 
that as “many of the choicest minds and most heroic spirits 
of our race,” both in England and America, “have already 
found repose in the bosom of the Mother Church,” multitudes 
will be led by grace to follow their example, “ and, finally, 
please God, to bring our country back within the great family 
of Christendom, under the gentle rule of the Prince of the 
Apostles, the Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 
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“ ILTON, Madam,” said Dr. Johnson to Hannah More, 
who had expressed wonder that the poet who had 


written “ Paradise Lost” should write such poor sonnets ;— 
‘* Milton was a genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, 
but could not carve heads upon cherry-stones.” The mot has 
all the wit and incisiveness of Johnson’s very best sayings ; 
but like many of his judgments, it is quite too broad and un- 
discriminating ; and it is singularly unjust to Milton’s merits, 
as well as strangely uncritical as an estimate of the true nature 
and import of the classic Sonnet. There are but too many 
specimens, it is true, of that celebrated form of poetical com- 
position which might justify the comparison with “a head 
upon a cherry-stone”’?; but to the Sonnet generally such a 
comparison is flagrantly inappropriate. It is impossible to 
imagine a more utter and irreconcilable contrast than exists 
between the clever but trivial and purposeless ingenuity of the 
toy: carving of Johnson’s illustration and the solemn grandeur 
and high significance of the true Sonnet, such as it has been 
fashioned by the genius of the masters in this school of poeti- 
cal composition. As well might we compare the sentimental 
graces of a French lithograph with the mysterious and im- 
pressive solemnity of the mosaic portraits in the apse of a 
Byzantine basilica ! 

The Sonnet never has been a popular form of poetry, and 
it is too complex and artificial in its structure ever to suit the 
taste of the multitude. In its best uses it has been cultivated 
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only by a few; and by the mass of sonneteers, especially in 
Italy and France, it has been converted into a mere plaything 
—an exponent of commonplace thought, a chronicle of every- 
day impressions, or a register of pretty conceits. Few Eng- 
lish sonnets from the end of the seventeenth century to the 
Revolution are deserving of the name, and the poor and 
commonplace character of the great mass of the sonnets of 
that period has brought discredit on the entire class. Yet 
all true lovers of poetry have known how to distinguish the 
gold from the false metal. Whatever erroneous notions have 
prevailed among the less cultivated, there are few scholars 
who will not cordially sympathize with the warm and indig- 
nant protest of Mr. Aubrey de Vere against the loose and 
uncritical judgment out of which the unpopularity of the 
Sonnet has grown. 

There are some who attach to a sonnet no idea beyond that 
of a love-poem,—a medium for the graceful expression of 
sentiment or passion. Others regard it as an ingenious 
exercise of rhyme-craft, and judge its excellence simply by 
the polish and minute delicacy of finish which it exhibits. 
Even more pretentious thinkers imagine that they recognize 
its best and most philosophic function when they look to it 
as a higher form of epigram—a poetical vehicle for moral or 
metaphysical problems, and at times a mere “ penfold for 
luckless stray thoughts.” It is pleasant to turn from these 
superficial or unworthy criticisms to a more just and far- 
reaching estimate, and especially when it comes from one 
who is entitled to speak with authority on a subject in which 
he is himself a master. Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in the very 
interesting Memoir prefixed to the new edition of his father’s 
Sonnets, has eloquently vindicated the true conception of this 
composition, so often and so entirely misunderstood. 

Nor is it, perhaps, a matter of surprise that such misunder- 
standing should prevail. Readers for the most part take up 
a sonnet just as they take up any other short poetical piece ;— 
as a light and pleasant literary exercise, expecting to find 
the meaning upon the surface, in vivid and graceful lines 
which they may read as they run. They are unprepared for 
the peculiar and highly artificial character of a composition 
of which it has been wittily said that in it “style is at 
high pressure.” Condensation of thought, precision of lan- 
guage, unity of design, are among its first requirements ; but 
in a good Sonnet these qualities are accompanied by a dignity 
and grace which raises them beyond the sphere of common- 
place, and redeems them from that formal and didactic tone 
which is fatal to the genuine poetic character. With all this 
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care of external form—with all the varieties of emotion which 
his subject may suppose, the sonnet-writer has to maintain 
one leading idea, which must run through the whole composi- 
tion. In the most approved classical form of sonnet this lead- 
ing idea is simply introduced in the first member, and is 
developed or applied in the second ; and in the Italian school 
the conditions of structure are further fettered by many’minor 
technical rules even more embarrassing than these. 

Now it is not easy to combine the logical precision which 
these requirements of the Sonnet suppose with the depth of 
emotion, the graceful play of fancy, and the dignity of tone 
that are essential in order to secure for it, in these fastidious 
days, even bare acceptance as a poetical composition. Hither 
one or other of the two qualities may easily be found 
separately. Some of the most profoundly thoughtful sonnets 
in the language are utterly without metrical effect; while 
others, which to the ear are masterpieces of harmonious com- 
bination of sound and of skilful use of picturesque poetical 
language, nevertheless fail altogether to satisfy the intellect, 
or to stir the deeper emotions of the heart. It is in the union 
of these qualities, as in Milton, Wordsworth, and some others 
of our best sonnet-writers, that the secret of success is found. 
‘A true sonnet,” says Mr. Aubrey de Vere, “is characterized 
by greatness, not prettiness ; and, if complex in structure, it is 
in substance solidly simple. Its oneness is its essence. It is 
not a combination of many thoughts but the development of a 
single thought so large as to be, latently, a poem.” 

With that profound sense of the analogies of Religion and 
of Nature which pervades everything that Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
has written, he ingeniously suggests that “ the Sonnet is in 
poetry what the Collect is in devotion.” Within the narrow 
imits to which its structure confines it, ‘“‘there is room at once 
for meditation and for observation, for the imaginative and the 
impassioned ; and these four blended elements, far from im- 
pairing, intensify its unity.” He carefully distinguishes, too, 
the dry didactic tone which, in some of the minor sonneteers, 
has brought discredit on the craft, from that ‘ philosophy of 
Intuitive Reason” which lends to the grand thought em- 
bodied in a genuine sonnet, a combination of sublimity, appro- 
priateness, and truth; which convinces while it awes; an 
which, although it compels intense and concentrated thought 
in order to realize its higher meaning, yet captivates and 
charms the imagination, and, through the imagination, sub- 
dues the intellect and the will. 

Indeed we know no more healthy exercise of these blended 
faculties of the mind than the reading of some of the higher 
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class of sonnets, whether English or foreign. The very diffi- 
culty which the reading sometimes involves “ stimulates power 
where real power exists, and the spontaneity of poetic genius 
accepts the bracing discipline and survives within it.” The 
sympathetic reading of a good sonnet is an exercise of poetic 
faculty hardly different in order, although inferior in degree, 
from that involved in its production. The variety too of the 
Sonnet is endless. ‘ In its solemn mood,” says Mr. De Vere, 
“it seems as if it should be graven on marble; yet it can be 
buoyant as a flower and light as a dewdrop. While enriched 
by rhymes, it also demands, like the Miltonic blank verse, a 
nobler music, varying from the simplest to the subtlest ca- 
dences of metrical harmony. It requires a diction strong, 
pure, felicitous, and lucid. It should end with an increased 
ascent and elevation or else with a graduated dying away, 
rising loudly 
Up to the climax, and then dying proudly.” 


Mr. De Vere could hardly have enforced these views as to 
the true character of the Sonnet more impressively than by 
giving to the world the pretty volume of his father, Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, whose “ Mary Tudor” was noticed at some length 
in a recent number. These Sonnets are possibly known to 
some of our elder readers already, having appeared originally 
more than thirty years ago, in a volume entitled “A Song 
of Faith, Devout Exercises, and other Poems,” published in 
1842 ; but they well deserve a separate publication, and we 
gladly take advantage of their appearance in order to enter at 
some length into the history of this too-little-known form of 
poetical composition, and especially to bring under the notice 
of our readers the high merits of our own Catholic writers 
in a department of poetry which for serious and thoughtful 
readers oo always had special attraction. 


The general character of the Sonnet is of course sufficiently 
nown, but the details of its structure have, at different times 
in different hands, admitted almost endless variety. That 
it consists of fourteen lines, distributed into certain groups 
with rhymes arranged in an order different from that of ordi- 
nary lyric, romantic, or epic poetry, is of course known to every 
one; but beyond this the utmost license has at times pre- 
vailed: and Archbishop Trench, in his interesting “‘ Afternoon 
Lecture on the History of the English Sonnet,” truly observes 
that “there is hardly a single rule except that which limits 
the Sonnet to fourteen lines, which has not been sometimes 
transgressed,’’ 
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The normal structure of the Sonnet, it need not be said, is 
derived from Italy; and it is hardly too much to add that the 
ultimate standard of the conditions of the classic sonnet must 
be sought in Petrarch. It would carry us quite beyond ow 
prescribed limits to enter into the minor details of structure. 
It will be enough to say that the Sonnet proper consists of 
fourteen lines, distributed into two groups, of eight (octaves) 
and six (sestets) lines respectively—the first divided into two 
quatrains, the second into two tercets. Each of these groups, 
although they are, of course, connected and interdependent, is, 
in the strictest form of sonnet, complete in sense, and in the 
Italian sonnet the first commonly terminates with a full-stop. 
The first, or major group, properly admits but two rhymes, 
although in England three rhymes are freely admitted, even 
by the severest composers ; the minor group assumes different 
forms with different artists, two or three rhymes being admis- 
sible, and the verses being susceptible of three different forms 
of arrangement. r 

Mr. Towlinson has taken the trouble to examine the struc- 
ture of the Sonnet as it is found in all the best Italian masters, 
Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Michael Angelo, and Vittoria 
Colonna. The Italian sonnet, he tells us, “ resolves itself into 
an octave of eight lines and a sestet of six, these being further 
subdivided into two quatrains and two tercets, each of the two 
parts having its own system of rhymes. Thus the most 
common form of the quatrains is for the first line to rhyme 
with the fourth, fifth, and eighth, and the second with the 
third, the sixth, and the seventh.” There is, however, a 
second mode of arranging the quatrains, in which the rhymes 
alternate; but in the Italian sonnet this is more sparingly 
employed. The tercets “have much greater powers of 
variation than the quatrains. They may be either in rima 
incatenata, or ‘interlaced rhymes’; or rima alternata, or 
‘alternate’ rhymes.” From an examination of the sonnets of 
Petrarch, Mr. Tomlinson has reduced the structure of the 
Sonnet (except in a few quite abnormal cases), to three 
principal types, which he represents by numerical formulas, 
exhibiting the order and succession of the rhymes in the 
quatrains and the tercets respectively. The same formulation 
is by other writers, and we think more conveniently, marked by 
the letters of the alphabet. 


I took the trouble to make a metrical arrangement of the three 
hundred and seventeen sonnets of Petrarch, and to place them in a tabular 
form according to the order of the times. The result of this analysis is 
that one hundred and sixteen sonnets, or upwards of one-third of the total 
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number, belong to what I venture to name type I., or the normal Italian 
type, as expressed by the formula— 


13311331 abbaabba 
Type I. | 845345 cdecde 


Upwards of another third, or one hundred and seven sonnets, have the 
tercets alternately rhymed, and this arrangement, which may be named 
Type II., has the formula— 
12211221 abbaabba 
Type 11} 343434 cdeded 
In sixty-seven sonnets the metrical arrangement is according to the 


formula— 
12211221 abbaabba 


Type.) 345435 cdedce 


Now it will be seen that in the three types, which include two hundred and 
ninety out of the three hundred and seventeen sonnets, the variations are 
but slight. The structure of the quatrains is the same in all three types, 
and in the tercets three lines rhyme with three lines. Of the remaining 
twenty-seven sonnets, which do not fall under any one of the three types 
already given, the quatrains in eleven sonnets are arranged as in the three 
types ; in another eleven they are in alternate rhyme, and in the remaining 
four they are arranged thus— 
12122121 


As to the arrangements of the tercets, many of them follow one or other of 
the first three types, and a few fall under one or other of the following 
formulee :— 


343,343 ede¢cdce 
344,433 ecdddcc 
345,543 cdeedec 
345,453 cdedec 


To the forty sonnets ascribed to Dante, it is difficult to apply 
the same standard, as they are by no means uniform in 
structure with those of Petrarch; but in the arrangement of 
the quatrains thirty-three correspond with the first type, while 
the tercets can hardly be said decisively to follow one type 
rather than another. ‘T'asso’s sonnets number about two 
hundred and twenty-three. 


Of these sixty-four belong to type I., thirty-four to type IT., and forty- 
four to type III. Of the remaining eighty-one, the quatrains are regular in 
seventy-one examples. As to the tercets, they are thus arranged in twenty- 
six examples :—3 45543; and in twelve thus—3 4 5 4 5 3; and in 
fifteen—3 45354; and in eighteen—3 45534. Tasso deals but little 
in alternate rhymes. 


Most of Ariosto’s sonnets, on the other hand, follow type 
II.; but in Michael Angelo the preference for type I. is even 
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more remarkable than in Petrarch. Out of eighty examples, 
seventy-one fall under the nominal arrangement of type I., 
and eight under that of type II. In the remaining sonnets 
the rhymes in both are alternate in the quatrain and in the 
tercets. The sonnets of Vittoria Colonna for the most part 
. are composed after the same type, which has also been most 
commonly followed by later Italian sonnet-writers, and may fairly 
be accepted as the most approved type in that literature. 
Remembering his enthusiastic admiration of Italian art, it is 
worthy of note that every one of Goethe’s seventeen sonnets 
is constructed upon this type. 

It is this strictly artificial character of its structure, and the 
minute rules of composition which it imposes, that have led 
to the unpopularity of the Sonnet, and the revolt against its 
formalism, as imposing intolerable trammels on the poetic 
spirit. Byron wrote but four sonnets, and declared that he 
would never write another. He denounces it as “ the most 
puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic composition.” To 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, these very restraints are its 
great attraction. Far from regarding its forms as irksome, he 
rather shrinks from “ the weight of too much liberty,” and 
seeks relief in the artificial trammels which the rules of the 
Sonnet impose. He has happily expressed this in his well- 
known “ Sonnet on the Sonnet.” 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells, 

In truth, the prison unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is ; and hence to me 

In sundry moods ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground, 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty 
Should find short solace there, as I have found.* 


It is on this ground that he elsewhere claims for the Sonnet 
the praise of having served to solace the solitary hours of the 


* It is curious to compare with Wordsworth’s thoughtful and stately 
lines, the French ideal of a “ Sonnet on a Sonnet.” 
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Doris qui sait qu’aux vers quelquefois je me plais, 
Me demande un sonnet, et je m’en désespére. 
Quatorze vers, grand Dieu ! le moyen de les faire ? 
En voila cependant déja quatre de faits. 
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highest minds in every modern literature, pointing out the 
character of each poet with singularly felicitous appropriate- 
ness ; how, for example : 


with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; 
how, again, to others it was the medicine of lifelong sorrows; 
as when 
the melody 


Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
And Camoens soothed with it an exile’s grief. . 


In like manner, in the history of the several other great 
names, Dante, Spenser, Milton, he finds for each an appro- 
priate explanation of his cultivation of the Sonnet. 


The sonnet glittered, a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, culled from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few !* 





We cannot help, therefore, regarding the increasing atten- 
tion bestowed on the history and structure of the Sonnet as 
an indication of the growth of a higher and healthier poetical 





Je ne pouvais d’abord trouver de rime, mais 

En faisant on apprend a se tirer d’affaire. 
Poursuivons, les quatrains ne m’étonneront guére 
Si du premier tercet je puis faire les frais. 





Je commence au hasard, et si je ne m’abuse, 
Je n’ai pas commencé sans l’aveu de la muse, 
Puisqu’en si peu de tems je m’en tire si net. 


J’entame le second, et ma joie est extréme, 
Car des vers commandés j'achéve le treizieme 
Comptez s’ils sont quatorze : et voila le sonnet. 


* M. de St. Beuve has translated, or rather imitated, this sonnet so prettily 
that we are tempted to place his version at the foot of our page :— 


Ne ris point des sonnets, 6 critique moqueur ; 

Par amour autrefois en fit le grand Shakspeare ; 
C’est sur ce luth heureux que Petrarque soupire, 
Et que le Tasse aux fers soulage un peu son coeur ; 


Camoens de son exil abrége la longueur, 

Car il chante en sonnets l’amour et son empire ; 
Dante aime cette fleur de myrte, et la respire, 

Et la méle au cyprés que ceint son front vainqueur. 
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taste. We do not refer alone to popular lectures, such as that 
of Archbishop Trench, nor to critical essays in the magazines 
and literary journals. The subject seems to be assuming a 
permanent position in English, and, what might less have been 
expected, in French literature. Hitherto, as a rule, sonnets 
had been printed in very stinted measure, and for the most 
part conjointly with other forms of poetry, and this still con- 
tinues to be done by almost all who publish collections of 
smaller poetical pieces. But the last four years have pro- 
duced several separate and independent volumes of original 
sonnets. Mr. Aubrey de Vere has, as we saw, just issued in 
a collected form the sonnets of his father, Sir Aubrey de 
Vere; Mr. John Charles Earle printed in 1870 a volume of 
great merit, “A Hundred Sonnets” ;* in 1871 he printed 
a “Second Hundred Sonnets,” which he followed up last 
year by a second series entitled, “Light leading unto Light.” + 
A collection of the best English sonnets, ancient and mo- 
dern, by Mr. Dennis, quite recently published, has had a 
large circulation ; and, what is much more significant as im- 
plying more serious purpose, Mr. Tomlinson has published an 
elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the structure of the 
Sonnet, on its various types, and on the rules by which each is 
regulated. For the history of the Sonnet in France, M. Louis 
de Veyriéres had done the same with much greater detail, in 
two volumes, published in 1869.f 

In introducing to our readers, therefore, a few of the most 
remarkable modern sonnet-writers, we think we shall consult 
for the clearness as well as for the interest of the subject by 
premising a brief survey of the history of the Sonnet, not 
only in Italy, the country of its origin, and in England, where 
it has been most successfully naturalized, but also in the other 
countries of Europe. 

The Sonnet, if it did not originate in Italy, beyond all ques- 
tion owes its development and perfection to the genius of 
that favoured land. We shall not care, therefore, to discuss 
the claims of Sicily and Provence, although it seems certain 
that the Sonnet in its first forms was Provencal. Long before 





Spencer, s’en revenant de I’ile des féeries, 
Exhale en longs sonnets ses tristesses chéries ; 
Milton, chantant les siens, ranimait son regard : 


Moi! je veux rajeunir le doux sonnet en France, 
Du Bellay, le premier, ’'apporta de Florence, 
Et l’on en sait plus d’un de notre vieux Ronsard. 
(“Livre des Sonnets,” p. 84.) 


* Camden Hotten, 1870. + Burns & Oates, 1875. 
t “ Paris,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 
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the days of the classical Italian sonnet of Petrarch, it had 
assumed the essentials of its structure in Gualbertino da 
Coderta and Guerzo de Montecanti. The sonnets of Guittone 
d’Arezzo, who died in 1294, had a grace and polish which put 
an end to the rivalry of other literatures. It was still further 
perfected by Dante and Guido Cavalcante ; and in the hands 
of Petrarch it became so pre-eminently and almost exclu- 
sively Italian, that the earlier pretensions have been all but 
entirely forgotten. The measure of the praise of the son- 
neteers who have come after Petrarch, is the degree in which 
they have severally approached the master ; although the series 
includes such names as Sannazzaro, Michael Angelo, Giovanna 
della Casa, Annibale Caro, Angelo di Costanza, Tasso, 
Gabriello Fiamma, Giambattista Cotta, and others. In the 
sixteenth century, alone, the sonneteers of Italy enumerated 
by Crescimbeni amount to 661; and Hallam* ‘says that “it 
would demand the use of a library framed peculiarly for the 
purpose, as well as a great expenditure of time, to read the 
original volumes which this immensely numerous class of poets 
filled with their sonnets.” Itis hardly necessary to say what the 
result has been under such circumstances. It is truly said by 
Archbishop Trench, that “‘the Sonnet has flourished in Italy, 

not merely as ‘a fair consummate’ flower, but also as a very | 
common and worthless weed.”’ No event was so trivial, none | 
socommon-place ; a tradesman could not open a larger shop, © 
a government clerk could not obtain “a few additional scudi of 
salary, but all his friends and acquaintance must celebrate the 
event, and clothe their congratulations iu a copy of verses, which 
almost invariably assumed this shape.” In this motley 
crowd of mediocrities it would be a profitless task to attempt 
to particularize. The reader, however, who will take the 
trouble to run through the series, will probably be surprised 
to find among the names one which he has been accus- 
tomed to associate exclusively with a very different class of 
subjects. English readers have been so familiar with the name 
of Galileo Galilei as a philosopher and a victim of Roman into- 
lerance that it seems strange to meet him in the lighter walks 
of literature. Yet Galileo was a critic, and a cultivator of 
poetry, as well as a philosopher ; nor was he proof even against 
the fashionable folly of the Sonnet. An unlucky sonnet of his 
has been preserved, in which he compares the lady of his love 
looking with indifference upon the flame which consumes 
him, to the cruelty of Nero playing the harp during the con- 
flagration of the Imperial City. The Sonnet has continued a 





* “ Literary History,” ii. 18]. 
VoL, XXVII—wno. Liv. [New Series.] 25 
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favourite form of poetry in Italy. In the various academies, 
especially, and other literary associations, it has been indus- 
triously cultivated. But it has left no mark in the later lite- 
rature of the country, and the mass of affectation and common- 
place which has been accumulated under its name is only 
redeemed from utter oblivion by a few names, such as Menzini, 
Orsi, and above all, Filicaja and Gianni. Flicaja’s Sonnet to 
Italy has never been surpassed in any age or literature. 

From the sixteenth century, as soon as Spanish influence 
began to make itself felt in Italy, the Sonnet, by the very 
necessities of intercommunion, passed into Spain, and speedily 
adapted itself to the soft and flexible language of the 
Peninsula. Beginning with Juan Boscan and Garcilaso de 
la Vega, it soon became popular, and in their hands, and 
especially in those of the latter poet, it attained a perfection 
which has not been surpassed in any later age.* Many of 
the sonnets of Hurtado de Mendoza and Fernando de 
Herrera have been translated and are well known; but the 
reputation of Cervantes is so inseparably associated with his 
Don Quixote, that few will be prepared to hear of him as a 
prolific and successful sonneteer. Still more prolific was 
Gomez de Quevedo, whose sonnets exceed a thousand in 
number. But it will be more interesting to our readers to 


have a specimen from a more venerable source, the great 
saint and spiritual teacher, S. Theresa. Independently of the 
burning love and intense self-devotion which breathe through 
this remarkable piece, the reader cannot fail to be struck by 
the force, tenderness, and grace of the composition. It is 
addressed “ To Christ Crucified.” 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte 

El cielo que me tienes prometido ; 

Ni me mueve el infierno tan temido 
Para déjar par eso de ofenderte. 

Tu me mueves, mi Dios ; mueveme el verte 
Claviado en esa cruz y escarnecido ; 
Mueveme ver tu cuerpo tan herido ; 
Mueveme las angustias di tu muerte, 
Mueveme enfin tu amor di tal manera, 
Que aunque no habiera cielo ti amara, 

Y aunque no hubiera iufierno te temeria, 
No me tienes que dar porque te quiera 
Porque se cuanto espero no esperara 

Lo mismo que te quiero te quisiera. 





* See the charming specimen quoted by Bouterwek, “Spanish Literature,” 


i, 179. 
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The following translation by the late Cardinal Wiseman is 
at once literal and vigorous. 


’Tis not Thy promised heavenly reward 

Attracts me, O my God ! to love of Thee ; 

Nor am I moved from sin’s reproach to flee 
By fear of its eternal fierce award. 

’Tis Thou Who drawest me, my loving Lord ! 

Mangled and nailed to a disgraceful tree, 

Thy wounded Body steals my heart from me ; 
Thy death mid scoffings strikes its deepest chord. 
Yes ; Thy love lifts me to such lofty scope, 

That I would love Thee were no heaven above, 
And, were no hell beneath, would fear to sin. 
Nought dost Thou owe me, my poor love to win ; 

For, if I hoped not for what now I hope, 
Still as I love Thee now, I then would love. 


The Portuguese were not slow to follow in the same line. 
The literature of Portugal is little more than an echo of that 
of Spain, and in no department is the imitation closer, or 
the rivalry more animated, than in the Sonnet. It is true that 
the father of Portuguese literature, Saa di Miranda, was 
sparing in the use of the Sonnet, whether in Portuguese or 
in Spanish, for he was equally happy in both languages, though 
some of those which he has left are unsurpassed for beauty 
and tenderness ;* but most of the later poets have abundantly 
— the deficiency. Camoens was a ready and indefati- 
gable sonneteer. His three hundred published sonnets are 
but a small part of the interminable series which he con- 
tinued to compose to the very end of his life; and although 
they are extremely unequal, and though some are of very in- 
ferior merit, yet ‘‘ no Portuguese poet has so correctly seized 
the character of the Sonnet.” He wrote with exceeding 
facility, but he turned the peculiarity of the structure of the 
Sonnet to most skilful account. ‘‘ Without apparent effort, 
merely by the ingenious contrast of the first eight with the 
last six lines, he knew how to make these little effusions 
convey a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, after the model 
of the best Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner that the 
first lines or quartets of the Sonnet convey a soft expectation, 
which is harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets of the last six 
lines. In this way he has occasionally imparted a romantic 
and beautiful effect to well-known stories in the sonnet form, 
by the introduction of a single tender idea at the close.” 





* See Bouterwek, “Spanish and Portuguese Literature,” ii. 65. 
+ Bouterwek, ii. 187. 
252 
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A familiar example of this skilful management is his sonnet 
on the fourteen years’ service of Jacob, which has been 
imitated and translated innumerable times. Most of the 
other poets of the sixteenth century, as Bernardes, De Castro, 
Rodriguez Lobo, followed in the same track ; but it was not 
till the seventeenth century that in Portugal, as in Italy, the 
passion for the Sonnet ran riot both in extravagance and in 
profusion. The old natural syllabic metres were abandoned. 
Both in the spiritual and the temporal, the Sonnet became 
the received vehicle, whether of sentiment or of devotion. 
“It would almost appear” says Bouterwek, ‘that at this 
period poetic merit was estimated solely by the inexhaustible 
facility which an author displayed in the composition of 
these trifles. In the year 1631, when the number of printed 
Portuguese sonnets was increasing by thousands, Jacinto 
Cordeiro, a minute calculator of the poetic power of his 
nation, added a supplement of thirty-eight names of Portu- 
guese bards to the list of Spanish and Portuguese poets 
which Lope de Vega had furnished in his celebrated Laurel de 
Apolo.”’* Of this enormous ,mass, the large proportion, it 
need hardly be said, is utterly worthless ; but the Portuguese 
sonnet deserves far more attention than it has received: it 
has shared the common neglect into which the literature of 
the country generally has fallen ; and perhaps it may be truly 
said that this neglect is more unjust as regards the Sonnet than 
any other department of the literature. All the best Portu- 
guese poets have dealt in sonnet-writing, and the “ Parnaso 
Lusitano”’ comprises specimens from seventeen writers, all of 
whom are regarded as masters in the art. 

The Sonnet made its way more slowly in the other litera- 
tures of Europe. In England and France it appears first in 
the sixteenth century. As the English sonnet forms the 
= subject of this notice, we shall reserve its history till the 
close. 


The course of the history of the Sonnet in France differs in 
some respects from that which it followed elsewhere. That in- 
genious and yet easy combination of the verses, and that 
sonorous flow of the rhymes in an order differing from that of 
the canzone, and yet in itself not unnatural, which constitutes 
the great charm of the Italian and Spanish sonnet, is hardly 
compatible with the genius of the French language. Whether 
it arose from this, or from causes independent of the external 
forms of expression, it cannot be doubted that, although the 





* Bouterwek, ii. 276. 
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list of sonnetistes reported by M. de Veyriéres nearly fills two 
volumes, the French sonnet, as a rule, is wanting in the dignity 
and grandeur of those of Italy and Spain. If we except a few 
names, Ronsard, Des Portes, and Du Bellay, the French sonnet- 
writers of the sixteenth century possess little literary or moral 
interest ; and in the following century only three or four 
writers of any note in the art can be named,—Corneille, 
Regnier, Malherbes, and Desbarreaux. ‘‘ Desbarreaux’s 
“Sonnet sur Pénitence”’* (although exception is taken against 
one of its rhymes, in which aigrit is made to rhyme with Jésus- 
Christ), is by many critics regarded as one of the most 
finished sonnets in the language. With a few exceptions, 
such as these, the French sonnets of this period are sadly 
deficient in dignity and spirit. A large proportion of them 
are mere love-sonnets, often licentious and almost invariably 
devoid of true simplicity, tenderness, and natural delicacy : 
others are trivial and frivolous in the extreme; and very many 
have no interest beyond certain tricks of composition and struc- 





* “Livre des Sonnets,” p. 71. We cannot refrain from printing this cele- 
brated composition. 


Grand Dieu, tes jugemens sont remplis d’équité. 
Toujours tu prends plaisir & nous étre propice : 
Mais j'ai fait tant de mal, que jamais ta bonté 

Ne peut me pardonner, sans choquer ta justice. 
Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiété 

Ne laisse & ton pouvoir que le choix du supplice : 
Ton intérét s’oppose 4 ma félicité, 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je périsse. 
Contente ton désir, puisqu’il t’est glorieux : 
Offense-toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux. 
Tonne, frappe, il est tems, rends-moi guerre pour guerre. 
J’adore, en périssant, la raison qui t’aigrit. 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jésus-Christ ? 


The following translation is tolerably exact, but it renders very imperfectly 
the solemn grace and dignity of the original. 


Just are thy judgments, O Almighty Lord, 

Ever to pity us Thou dost delight ; 

But I have wrought such evil in Thy sight. 

That ne’er thy Love and Justice may accord 

In pardoning me. Yes, Lord; my guilt abhorr’d 
Leaves but the choice of vengeance to Thy might— 
Thy ways to my salvation opposite : 

Thy mercy even awaits wrath’s vials poured. 

"Tis for Thy Glory ; smite Thou then my crime, 
Heed not mine eyes that pour a tearful flood ; 
Wage war for war, smite, thunder strike ; ’tis time ; 
I die, adore, declare Thy judgment good. 

But can thy lightnings fall on any clime, 

That is not crimson with a Saviour’s blood ? 
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ture which became fashionable at court and enjoyed a passing 
popularity. For a time acrostic sonnets became the fashion. 
Of these some were initial, some final ; there was a third class 
called ‘ mesostich,” in which there was a break in the 
middle of the verse; and some of these had the further pecu- 
liarity that the members of the divided verse may be read either 
continuously across the page, or in distinct columns, the 
meaning in each case being different and in most instances 
contradictory—one of the readings being laudatory, while the 
other was satirical and offensive in the highest degree.* An 
example is given in the “Livre des Sonnets,” in which all these 
devices, with others more ingenious, are combined, the 
verses being acrostic at the beginning, in the middle, at the 
end, diagonally, and in lozenge form.+ Another device of the 
French sonneteers was the “ Sonnet 4 bouts rimés,” in which, 
the terminal rhymes alone being given, the problem was to 
compose a sonnet ona proposed subject. The idea originated 
with an eccentric abbé named Dalot, and in a short time the 
fashion became universal. The most absurd and unconnected 
words were selected as the rhymes for the sonnet, of which a 
curious example set as a trial of skill for the celebrated Moliére, 
and filled up by him, in the presence of the Prince de Condé, 
is given by M. de Veyriéres (i. p. 285). Different artists 
competed with each other in completing the proposed sonnet, 
each after his own device. The same sonneteer completed 
the sonnet in various ways; and one miracle of versatility 
is recorded of an artist of the end of the seventeenth century, 
named Baraton, who, on the same set of rhymes, composed 
eight separate sonnets addressed to eight distinct personages, 
the King, the Dauphin, the King of Poland, the Duke of 
Orleans, the Prince of Condé, the Princess Dowager of Conti, 
the Viscount de Turenne, and the Republic of Geneva.t 

A still more subtle device was the “ Echo Sonnet,” of which 
the condition was, that the lines should be so filled up that the 
last syllable of the word immediately preceding the bout rimé 
of each verse, should be an echo of that rhyme. M. de 
Veyriéres gives an example of this trick of rhyme addressed 
to Louis XIV. ; but it is by no means a happy specimen of the 
sonnet, and we prefer to give a specimen of another form of 
poetical trifling in which the sonneteers of the period 
occasionally indulged—the Enigma Sonnet. The following 





* “Livre des Sonnets,” p. xix. The sonnet is by Jean de Schilandre, and 
is addressed to Anne de Montant, whose name is commemorated acrostically 
in all these various forms, 

+ “Monographie des Sonnets,” i. 66. 

t Ib.i. pp. 69, 70, 
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cited by the Abbé Bordelou, will remind the reader of the 
well-known enigma on the letter H, which is popularly 
ascribed to Byron. 


“ "Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in Hell.” 


ENIGMA-SONNET. 


Je suis en liberté sans sortir de prison ; 

Je suis au désespoir sans quitter l’espérance ; 
Quoique dans le péril je suis en assurance ; 
Je parois 4 l’armée et suis en garnison. 


J’ai part sans lacheté méme a la trahison. 

Je sers & la richesse autant qu’a la souffrance. 
Je préside a la rime ainsi qu’a la raison, 

Et derniére en faveur, je suis seconde en France. 


Comme il n’y a de grand ny de rare sans moy, 

Je suis dedans le cour et dans l’esprit du roy, 

Et cest & moy qu'il rit, qu’il s’entretient, qu'il s’ouvre, 
J’assiste & son coucher, j’assiste 4 son reveil, 

Il me souffre 4 Versailles, 4 Saint-Germaine, au Louvre ; 
Mais me laisse & la porte en entrant au conseil.* 


To these triflers, however, may be opposed a few higher 
worthies in the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Moliére, Racine, Boileau, and De la 
Fontaine have left sonnets of unexceptionable form. Voltaire’s 
single sonnet to Count Algarotti is graceful and vigorous. It 
is hard to say as much of the specimen from Rousseau which is 
given in the “Livre des Sonnets,” or indeed of any of the 
nine sonnets which Rousseau left behind. Through the entire 
of the revolutionary period, the Sonnet seems to have been 
forgotten in France, and in the first revival of the poetic 
school of the Restoration it was long before it found a place. 
Chateaubriand did not produce a single sonnet. Lamartine 
is equally barren. We believe it is the same for Beranger ; 
and when the first edition of the “‘ Livre des Sonnets” was 
published, in 1856, the editor was unacquainted with any sonnet 
of Victor Hugo ; although he has since discovered one, which 
he has printed at p. 83, and which is marked by the same 
strange mixture of profanity and tenderness that characterizes 
the other productions of Hugo’s erratic genius. But the later 
poets, with few exceptions, have returned to this classic form. 
The “Livre des Sonnets” contains contributions from Alfred de 
Vigny, Emile Deschamps, Barbier, Alfred de Musset, Théophile 





* Monographie,” i. 69, 
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Gautier, De Lisle, Théodore de Bauville, Coppée, and other 
poets of less celebrity. Even St. Beuve, amid his multifarious 
occupations, as novelist, publicist, and above all as critic, was 
not proof against the attractions to which so many great 
minds before him had yielded; and the reader will be still 
more surprised to find upon the roll of sonnet-writers a name 
which Catholics at least are accustomed to associate exclu- 
sively with the politico-religious controversies of the day— 
that illustrious champion of the Church, M. Louis Veuillot. 

In addition to these specialitics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with which the French writers amused them- 
selves, it may be noticed that at all times great license has been 
permitted in France as to the structure of the Sonnet, and par- 
ticularly as to the number of syllables in the verse. While 
preserving the general outline of two quatrains and two tercets, 
French sonnets may be found with lines of almost every con- 
ceivable number of syllables, from twelve downwards. The 
hendecasyllabic form perhaps is the most common ; but num- 
berless examples of ten-syllable and eight-syllable lines occur. 
The majority of M. de Veyriéres’ sonnets are of the latter 
measure. The “ Livre des Sonnets” (p. 111) contains a speci- 
men by Théodore de Bauville, in four-syllable lines ; and Count 
Paul de Resseguier has in the following piece brought the 
sonnet down to the narrowest limits, each verse consisting of 
but a single syllable. 


Epitaphe Cune Jeune Fille. 
Forte 
Belle 
Elle 
Dort ! 


Sort 
Fréle 
Quelle 
Mort! 


Rose 
Close 
La 


Brise 
La 
Prise 


The most admired, and probably the most finished sonnet 
of the modern French school is by Felix Arvers, and it is, we 
believe, a solitary specimen of this form of composition from 
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his pen. We cannot better close this sketch of the history of 
the Sonnet in France, than by transcribing it. 


Mon ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystére ; 

Un amour éternel en un moment concu ; 

Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai du le taire 

Et celle qui I’a fait n’a jamais rien su. 

Hélas ! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inapercu, 

Toujours 4 ses cétés et pourtant solitaire ; 

Et jaurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander et, n’ayant rien regu. 


Pour elle, quoique Dieu I’a fait douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin distraite et sans entendre 
Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas. 


A Yaustére devoir précisément fidéle, 
Elle dira lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle, 
Quelle est donc cette femme ? et ne comprendra pas. 


The Sonnet was‘introduced into Germany under an in- 
auspicious title. The name by which it was there first 
known, Klang-gedicht—a too literal translation of the Italian 
sonetto—seems founded on the idea that its leading charac- 
teristic was the peculiar combination of its rhymes; and the 
early cultivators of the German sonnet—Weckherlin, Opitz, 
Rist, Flemming, and others—will, we fear, be felt to have 
justified that notion. The coarse but expressive appellation 
of “ bungling sonnet-smiths” (stwmpernde Sonetten-schmiede) 
describes significantly enough, as well the mean and common- 
place nature of their verses in themselves, as the hard and 
mechanical character of their structure and composition. The 
sonneteers of Germany, although not equal in number to those 
of Italy or Spain, yet form a long roll. A collection published 
in 1817 by Frederick Rassmann,* in three volumes, contains 
no fewer than a hundred and fifty-six names, and ranges over 
the entire period from 1684 to the date of its publication. 
Some of the earlier writers are sufficiently prolific, but they 
are all without merit, tame, formal, and spiritless. It is 
remarkable that the sacred poets of this period in Germany 
overlooked the Sonnet altogether. Not a single one from 
the pen of Klopstock, as far as we know, is in existence. The 
Jesuit hymn-writer, Fr. Frederick Spee, author of the “ Triitz- 
Nachtigal,” has not left one specimen. The first German 
who, in any degree, succeeded in catching the spirit and 





* “Sonette der Deutschen,” herausgegeben von Friedrich Rassmann. 
3 vols. 8vo. Braunschweig, 1817. 
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grace of the Italian sonnet is Biirger ; but Biirger’s attempts, 
as will easily be understood, are confined exclusively to the 
love-sonnet. The few sonnets left by Goethe, seventeen in all, 
also are love-sonnets, although they are of a far higher order 
than Biirger’s, and possess all the classic elegance and high 
artistic finish which distinguish all Goethe’s poetry. It is with 
the school of Augustus v. Schlegel and his illustrious brother 
Frederick, that the Sonnet, in its best and most dignified use, 
begins. The sonnets of Tieck, Novalis, Uhland, De la Motte 
Fouqué, Chamisso, Platen, and Ernst Schulze, may all claim 
a place in the first ranks of sonnet literature. Those of 
Theodore Kérner, Riickert, and a few of the more modern 
sonneteers, have had a graver and more practical function in 
relation to the political fortunes of Germany. The extra- 
ordinary power which the stirring appeals of Gorres and Arndt 
produced in creating and developing the national German spirit 
during the War of Deeiinn was certainly shared, although in 
a minor degree and in another order, by Kérner’s ‘‘ Moscow” 
and “ Death of Hofer,” and perhaps still more by Riickert’s 
** Sonnets in Armour” (Geharnischte Sonette) ; and in our 
own days, the fiery sonnets of Emmanuel Geibel played no 
undistinguished part in the revolution of 1849 and in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war. 

On the whole, it must be said that in the higher and more 
serious characteristics of the Sonnet the Germans of the present 
century rank far above their brethren of France and Italy. 
Kérner’s “ Belisarius,” or “‘ Samaritan Woman”; Augustus 
v. Schlegel’s “Magdalen,” “ John the Baptist,” and “ First 
Visit to the Grave”; Tieck’s “ Music”; Riickert’s “ Grave 
of a Noble Woman”; Geibel’s “ Poet-Life” or “ Memento 
Mori,” are all worthy of the very best days of the art of 
sonnet-writing ; nor do we know anything in the whole range 
of this literature more delicately tender than the sonnets of 
that extraordinary youth—the Kirke White of Germany (like 
Kirke White, highly gifted and early lost)—Ernst Schulze, 
author of the little-known but exquisitely-beautiful romance 
of the “‘ Enchanted Rose.” 

The German sonnet adheres much more closely than the 
French to the classic Italian models. All Goethe’s sonnets, 
without exception, conform to the type which we have already 
described as the normal one. Those of Schulze follow the 
same type. Both the Schlegels, and most of the writers of 
their school, have written sonnets in this form; as, for ex- 
ample, Brentano, Novalis, Tieck, Uhland, and Chamisso. But 
they by no means adhere to it with the same rigour as Goethe ; 
and on the whole we are inclined to think that, if any one of 
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the three types of sonnet is to be set down as normal in 
German poetry, it is rather the second, in which the order of 
the quatrains is the same as that of the first type, but the 
tercets are arranged in alternate rhymes. This (which Arch- 
bishop Trench prefers to the more classic form) is certainly 
the more common type among the sonneteers of the present 
day in Germany. Guebel’s “ Memento Mori” is a favourable 
specimen of it. 

The Sonnet, we may add, has not been without cultivators 
in the other European literatures. The Dutch Milton, Joost 
van den Vondel, has imitated his prototype in the sonnet as 
well as in the loftier epic; Rosenhahn has tried it with some 
success in Swedish; and the “ Crimean Sonnets” of the 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, and Pushkin’s Russian son- 
nets, are both spoken of with high praise. 


But we have already suffered ourselves to be too long 
detained from what is the real purpose of this paper—the 
English Sonnet. To attempt to trace in any detail its 
history, from its first introduction by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, and his friend Wyatt, down to our own time, 
would be, of course, quite beyond the limits of the present 
essay. Archbishop Trench’s sketch, although graceful 
throughout and full of interest, and, as regards the earlier 
sonnet-writers, sufficiently minute and judicious in its criti- 
cisms, is wanting in the details of the later history. The 
Sonnet in England may be said to have two periods, the first 
commencing with Surrey, Wyatt, and Raleigh, and embracing 
the great names of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, with the 
last of whom it terminates; the second commencing with 
William Lisle Bowles, and continued, without notable inter- 
ruption, through the whole series of the best English poets to 
our own day. So much has already been written as to the 
writers of the first period, that for them we must be content 
with referring to the interesting lecture already named. It 
would be almost waste of time to attempt to add anything to 
the general criticisms of the great names of Spenser, Shake- 
* speare, and Milton, which are already familiar. As regards 
the special controversy on Shakespeare’s Sonnets which has 
recently arisen, it would be idle to attempt the merest résumé 
of the endless variety of views which have been put forward 
in the discussion. Even to enumerate the various conflicting 
solutions of the mystery of these sonnets which have been 
suggested, many of which are wild and fanciful in the highest 
degree, would exceed the limits of the space at our disposal, 
and we can only direct the curious reader to a very full and 
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careful note of Mr. Dennis (pp. 207-9). Among the other 
names of this early period, although Herbert, Donne, Daniel, 
and especially Drummond of Hawthornden, are all deserving 
of commendation, we think our readers will not be surprised 
that we select the ill-fated Earl of Surrey, and his fellow- 
sufferer in the cause of the Church, Henry Constable. Surrey’s 
sonnet on Spring is full of beauty :— 


SPRING. 
The soote season that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale, 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings ; 
The fishes flete with new repairéd scale ; : 
The adder all her slough away she slings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! 


Constable’s miscellaneous sonnets are quaint and charac- 
teristic, and their fantastic imagery, their curious conceits, 
and their ingenious application of natural symbols, fully justify 
Ben Jonson’s commendations of the writer’s “ Ambrosial 
Muse ”’ :— 

OF HIS MISTRESS : 


UPON OCCASION OF HER WALKING IN A GARDEN, 


My lady’s presence makes the roses red, 

Because to see her lips they blush for shame : 

The lilies’ leaves, for envy, pale became, 

And her white hands in them this envy bred. 

The marigold abroad her leaves doth spread, 
Because the sun’s and her power is the same ; 

The violet of purple colour came, 

Dyed with the blood she made my heart to shed. 

In brief—all flowers from her their virtue take : 
From her sweet breath their sweet smells do proceed, 
The living heat which her eye-beams do make 
Warmeth the ground, and quickeneth the seed. 

The rain wherewith she watereth these flowers 

Falls from mine eyes, which she dissolves in showers. 


In addition to his love-sonnets, printed under the title of 
“ Diana,” Constable wrote a number of “ Spiritual Sonnets 
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in praise of God and of His Saints.”” Mr. Dennis pronounces 
these “ well-nigh contemptible” (p. 205). Perhaps it was 
not to be expected that a Protestant editor should not have 
been repelled by the doctrines of these sonnets and by their 
highly Catholic tone; but we think it right to submit a speci- 
men of them, in order that the reader may judge for himself 
how far this depreciatory criticism is justified by the literary 
character of the composition. We take at random the fol- 
lowing, addressed— 


TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


In that, O Queen of queens! thy birth was free 
From guilt which others doth of grace bereave, 
When in their mothers’ womb they life receive, 

God as His sole-born daughter lovéd thee. 

To match thee like thy birth’s nobility, 

He thee His Spirit for thy spouse did leave 
Of whom thou didst His only Son conceive, 

And so wast linked to all the Trinity. 

Cease then, O queens who earthly crowns do wear, 
To glory in the pomp of worldly things. 

If men such high respect unto you bear, 

Whose daughters wives and mothers are of kings, 
What honour should unto that Queen be done 
Who had your God for father, spouse, and son ? 


In comparing this with Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet on 
“The Virgin,” the Catholic reader will at once be struck by 
the accuracy with which Constable presents the Catholic 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, where Wordsworth 
dwells only on the personal sinlessness of Mary :— 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman ! above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her vane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend - 
As to a visible form in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 


In common with all doctrinal expositions in verse, as, for 
example, some of Wordsworth’s ecclesiastical sonnets, this 
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sonnet has a strongly didactic tone which detracts from the 
poetical effect; but we cannot help thinking it both graceful 
and felicitous in expression. 

It will be seen that in both the sonnets printed above 
Constable follows an Italian type, although not that which 
Mr. Tomlinson considers the most strictly classical. The form 
which Surrey adopts, on the contrary, is one which purists 
regard as inconsistent with the fundamental laws of the sonnet. 
Except that it is limited to fourteen decasyllabic lines, Surrey’s 
sonnet has litile other analogy with the Italian models ;—being 
simply a series of three quatrains in alternate rhyme, followed 
by an ordinary heroic couplet. It is difficult to discuss with 
patience the affectation which suggests seriously so unbendin 
a formalism ; and perhaps when it is remembered that, besides 
the father of the English sonnet, Surrey, the greatest masters 
of the sixteenth century—Sir Philip Sidney occasionally, and 
Spenser and Shakespeare uniformly (although not in the same 
order of rhyme)—have written in the same manner, it may 
even be doubted whether this ought not to be regarded as 
the normal type of the English sonnet in the first period. 
Barnaby Barnes’s “ Divine Century of Spiritual Songs” 
are of the legitimate Italian types; but the only true master 
of these forms in England during this period is Milton. Mr. 
Tomlinson has analyzed the measures of Milton’s twenty- 
three sonnets, and finds that sixteen out of the number follow 
in all their parts quite exactly one or other of the three ap- 
proved Italian types ; while even the remaining seven, although 
departing therefrom in the tercets, adhere exactly to the best 
type of the quatrains. But with all their grandeur and with 
all their elaborate finish, the sonnets of Milton must not be 
held as ruling inflexibly the period to which they belong; and 
those who are disposed to rest upon such a theory must be 
content to draw the line higher in the series, and to make 
Milton the founder of the new school of English sonnet- 
writers. 

This, however, is but a question of words, and the salient 
fact is, that, after Milton, olans interval occurs, during which 
the Sonnet is practically unknown in England. That it was 
neglected by the loose and profligate writers of the Restoration 
need furnish no cause of regret; for it can hardly be doubted 
that, if employed by them at all, it would have been for them 
but a vehicle of frivolity, and even licentiousness. But it is 
more remarkable that the long array of the great names of 
the Revolution, of Anne, and of the earlier Georgian period 
—Cowley, Waller, Marvel, Dryden, Pope, Parnell, Collins, 
Shenstone, Akenside, Thomson, Johnson, and Goldsmith— 
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does not furnish one single specimen. How completely the 
tradition was lost, may be gathered from the fact that Col- 
lins’s eight-line “Ode to Phoebe” was called a sonnet. Gray’s 
single sonnet, ‘On the Death of Thomas West,” even were 
it a specimen in any degree approaching to regularity, would 
hardly entitle him to be placed on the roll of sonnet-writers. 
Nevertheless, this solitary specimen, with a few by Mason, 
Cowper, Warton, and William Roscoe, and by the learned 
ladies, Anna Seward, Helen Maria Williams, and Charlotte 
Smith, with whom may perhaps be associated the well-known 
“ Blue-stocking Stillingfleet,” grandson of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, may be said to compose the sum of the sonnet literature 
of England up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Tomlinson regards William Lisle Bowles—whom Byron 
has immortalized as 


the prince of mournful sonneteers, 


as the reviver of the English sonnet. Bowles’s sonnets are 
easy and graceful in versification, but they are deficient in 
depth of thought, and in the strength and condensation which 
characterize the best specimens of the art. But it is certainly 
true, that, whether for themselves, or from the general popu- 
larity among his contemporaries of Bowles’s poetry, now for- 
gotten, or only remembered for Byron’s contemptuous criti- 
cism, they attracted the attention of the public; and it is to 
him that Samuel Coleridge professes his unbounded gratitude 
for— 
those soft strains 

Whose sadness soothes me like the murmuring 

Of wild bees, in the sunny showers of spring ! 

For hence, not callous to the mourner’s pains 

Through youth’s gay prime, and thornless paths I went : 

And when the mightier throes of mind began, 

And drove me forth a thought-bewildered man ! 

Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 

A mingled charm, such as the pang consigned 

To slumber, though the big tear it renewed ; 

Bidding a strange mysterious pleasure brood 

Over the wavy and tumultuous mind, 

As the great Spirit erst with plastic sweep 

Moved on the darkness of the unformed deep. 


The true restorer, however, of the Sonnet in England is un- 
questionably Wordsworth. He is not only by far the most 
prolific among English sonnet-writers, but also the most 
characteristic in manner and the most original and most 
profound in thought. His sonnets number more than four 
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hundred, and of them, as of the rest of his poetry, the criticisms 
are most discordant. Walter Savage Landor’s depreciatory 
judgment of him (in Porson’s Dialogue with Southey) is well 
known. Mrs. Barrett Browning, than whom no poet of our 
day has a better right to be heard on the Sonnet, pithily says, 
that if Wordsworth has not written too many sonnets, it may 
‘be doubted whether he has not burned too few.” We can- 
not hesitate, however, to agree with Mr. Dennis that, with the 
exception of some few of the ecclesiastical sonnets, and some 
others of a similar character in which he has simply used the 
metrical form as a vehicle of argument or exposition, “ there 
are few that we should willingly part with.” Mr. Tomlinson, 
who can see no excellence except after the Italian models, 
takes grave exception to Wordsworth’s sonnets in point of 
form; and unquestionably they present considerable irregu- 
larity of structure. It is almost impossible to classify them 
by analysis according to the several Italian types. Mr. Tom- 
linson attempted this classification upon the first thirty of the 
“‘Duddon Sonnets,” but declares that, “although the poet 
evidently endeavoured to keep the quatrains tolerably regular, 
he could not, or did not, prevent the tercets from running 
wildly ; so that there are no less than twenty-two variations 
in these thirty sonnets, while in Milton’s there are but three.” 
He objects, moreover, to the frequent want of separation 
between the quatrains and the tercets, and to the absence of 
that pause at the close of the former which Italian usage pre- 
scribes, whereas in Wordsworth, the two members frequently 
run into each other ;—the tercets being often employed, “ not 
for the sake of drawing a conclusion from the matters laid 
down in the quatrains, but merely for carrying on the descrip- 
tion of some spot or feature of a spot with which the sonnet 
opened.” We cannot help regarding this literal adherence 
. to the technicalities of the Italian models as a superstition. 
We consider the forms of the Sonnet to be chiefly valuable as 
a means of securing unity of thought and condensation of 
expression, by confining it strictly within defined limits; and 
if this result be but satisfactorily explained, we think it a 
‘matter of minor importance what definite order of structure 
may be followed by the writer, provided only that in each 
case it be definite and strictly observed. Who will venture 
to say that the sonnets of Shakespeare, to which, from their 
looseness of structure, Mr. Tomlinson hesitates to accord even 
the name, are less pregnant of thought, less condensed in 
language, less definite in purpose, less distinct in application, 
than the most technically accurate representatives of the Italian 
forms? Archbishop Trench has happily described the “ loose 
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and irregular” sonnets of the great dramatist as “heavily 
laden with meaning, ‘ double-shotted,’ if we may so say, with 
thought, penetrated and pervaded with repressed passion.” 
Now Shakespeare, far from maintaining the line of separation 
between the quatrains and the tercets, disregards altogether 
the distinction between them, as we have already seen; while 
Wordsworth, even in his least regular mood, has at least held 
closely by the double quatrain, although he often permits the 
thought to run on into the tercets,—a course, indeed, which 
the subject of many of his sonnets renders all but inevitable. 
Nor can we agree with Mr. Tomlinson’s regret that Words- 
worth should have selected the sonnet form for narrative or 
description. On the contrary, we heartily subscribe to the 
judgment of Sir Henry Taylor,* that, with the exception of 
the “ Ecclesiastical” series, Wordsworth’s sonnets bear witness 
more directly perhaps than any other of his writings to a 
principle which he has asserted of poetical, as strongly as 


‘Lord Bacon of physical, philosophy—the principle “ that the 


Muse is to be the servant and interpreter of Nature.” It is 
precisely in this principle that the descriptive, in common 
with all his other sonnets, are founded. Sir Henry Taylor 
most truly says that 


Some fact, transaction, or natural object, gives birth to almost every one 
of them. He does not search his mind for subjects ; he goes forth into the 
world and they present themselves. His mind lies open to nature with an 
ever wakeful susceptibility, and an impulse from without will send it far 
into the regions of thought ; but it seldom goes to work upon itself...... 
The sonnets have not, like many of the other poems, peculiarities of manner 
which, whilst they charm one reader, will balk another; they are highly- 
finished compositions, distinguished, as regards the diction, only by an apti- 
tude which can hardly fail to be approved, whatever may be the particular 
taste of the reader ; and they are at the same time so varied in subject and 
sentiment, that specimens might be adduced from them of almost every kind 
of serious poetry to which the sonnet can lend itself. 


In truth, to shut out description from the sphere of the 
Sonnet would be to strip that form of poetry of one of its most 
effective functions; and the amount of the sacrifice will be. 
at once appreciated by recalling to memory Shakespeare’s 
“Sunshine and Cloud,” Coleridge’s sonnet “To the River 
Otter,” Wordsworth’s ‘Woodland Dream,” or “ Sonnet 
composed on Westminster Bridge,” or “ At Ostend”; or 
any one of the descriptive sonnets of Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
which Wordsworth himself pronounced to be among the most 
perfect of our age. 








* “ Notes from Books,” p. 123, 
VOL, Xxvil,—no. Liv. [New Series.] 2F 
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It is true that description is by no means common in the 
Sonnet. Few writers indeed are capable of effective description 
within so narrow limits. To seize the salient features of a 
landscape; to condense each into a few pregnant words; to 
print them vividly on the page by a few bold and striking 
touches, is a rare faculty, to which only masters of the art 
can lay claim. But the results under the hand of a master 
are proportionally marvellous. And although the direct use 
of the Sonnet for description must necessarily be rare, there 
is another most legitimate purpose of the Sonnet, in which it 
is of inestimable value. The function of description, as em- 
ployed by the best sonnet-writers, is vividly to present the 
lineaments of external nature, not simply in themselves, but 
as suggestive of thought and as impressing the mind by 
analogy, and to draw from them images which speak to the 
imagination, to the intellect, or to the affections ; and it is 
precisely in this power that Wordsworth’s excellence, in our 
judgment, pre-eminently consists. 

The example of Wordsworth was followed by his friend 
Southey, and to a more limited extent by Coleridge. Southey 
was himself dissatisfied with his performance in this line, and 
among the sonnets which he has left, takes credit for but one 
“thoroughly good” one, that on “ Winter,” as to which the 
reader may desire an opportunity of estimating the author’s 
judgment :— 2 

WINTER. 


A wrinkled, crabbéd man they picture thee, 

Old Winter, with a rugged beard as grey 

As the long moss upon the apple-tree ; 

Blue-lipt, an ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose, 
Close muffled up, and on thy dreary way 
Plodding alone through sleet and drifting snows. 
They should have drawn thee by the high-heapt hearth, 
Old Winter ! seated in thy great armed chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth ; 
Or circled by them as thy lips declare 

Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire, 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 
Pausing at times to rouse the mouldering fire, 
Or taste the old October brown and bright. 


_Coleridge’s few sonnets are carefully composed, and the 
highly poetical character of his vocabulary and his mastery of 
the art of versification are perhaps seen to more advantage in 
these short pieces than in his other poems. But he is in- 
ferior in tenderness and feeling to his gifted but unhappy son, 
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Hartley Coleridge, who has left a few sonnets, as, for example, 
“ A Confession,” and on “ Faith,” not unworthy of the very 
foremost rank among those of the English language. 

For a time, in England the Sonnet was all but confined to 
the writers of this exclusive and unpopular school, by which 
it had been revived in this country. Hardly one of the poets of 
the beginning of the century was found to imitate the example. 
Neither Moore nor Scott seems to have written a single 
sonnet. Campbell, for whose love of elaborate finish and 
painstaking habits of composition the Sonnet might be ex- 
pected to have a special charm, is equally barren. Crabbe, 
whose taste for homely subjects and remarkable powers of 
detailed description would have found ample room for display 
in this field, seems never to have been attracted towards it. 
To Byron, as we already saw, it was especially distasteful, 
although the five sonnets which he did write are, both in. 
matter and in form, of the very highest merit. Rogers’s 
classic pen might have admirably adapted itself, one would 
suppose, to the requirements of this artificial composition ; 
but, if he ever attempted it at all, he appears never to have 
satisfied his own fastidious tastes so far as to venture upon 
publication. 

Of the poets of that generation, the only names which can 
be recalled in connection with the Sonnet are those of Henry 
Kirke White, who left a few not ungraceful specimens ; his 
unhappy namesake, Joseph Blanco White, for whose well- 
known “ Night and Death” Coleridge could ‘‘ remember no 
rival except in Milton and Wordsworth”; Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and above all, Shelley and Keats. In the two 
last-named poets there is considerable irregularity of structure ; 
indeed, some of Keats’s sonnets are written on the Shake- 
spearian type; but in his sonnets, as well as Shelley’s, we 
forget deviation from classical models in the beauty of the 
imagery, the richness of the illustrations, the graceful ease 
and dignity of the language, and above all, the compressed 
thoughtfulness, and strong but subdued emotion. Keats’s 
sonnets on “Chapman’s Homer,” “The Human Seasons,” 
and “ Sleep,” are too well known to be recalled here ; but 
we have referred to him in company with Leigh Hunt and 
Shelley, on account of a remarkable trial of skill in sonnet- 
writing which took place between them, and of which Mr. 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), in his “ Life of Keats,’”’* 
gives an account, quoting a letter of Keats “to my dear 
brother,” dated Hampstead, Feb. 16th [1818]. The 





* Voli. p. 91. 
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Wednesday before last,’ Keats writes, ‘ Shelley, Hunt, 
and I wrote each a sonnet on the Nile. Some day you shall 
read them all.”’ Lord Houghton prints as the result three 
sonnets, which we shall here reproduce—all eminently charac- 
teristic of the authors :— 


THE NILE. 

BY JOHN KEATS. 
Son of the old moon-mountains African ! 
Stream of the Pyramid and Crocodile ! 
We call thee fruitful, and that very while 
A desert fills our seeing’s inward span : 
Nurse of swart nations since the world began, 
Art thou so fruitful? or dost thou beguile 
Those men to honour thee, who, worn with toil, 
Rest them a space ’twixt Cairo and Decan ? 
O may dark fancies err! They surely do ; 
*Tis ignorance that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 
Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sun-rise. Green isles hast thou too, 
And to the sea as happily dost haste. J. K. 


THE NILE, 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


It flows through old hush’d Egypt and its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream ; 
And ties and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young earth, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 

As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us ; then we awake, 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 

*T wixt villages, and think how we shall take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. L. Hi. 


Lord Houghton subjoins, as Shelley’s contribution to the 
competition, the sonnet on Ozymandias :— 


OZYMANDIAS. 
I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half-sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
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And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed ; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair !” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


This, however, is plainly a mistake. Beyond the general 
relation to the land of the Nile, Egypt, the sonnet on Ozy- 
mandias has no such connection with the proposed subject as 
could identify it with this trial of skill; and if any doubt could 
have been entertained on the matter, it has been removed by 
the discovery among the unpublished MSS. of Shelley in the 
hands of Mr. ''ownshend Maher, of the following sonnet on 
the Nile—beyond all possible doubt the sonnet produced by 
him in this contest with his friends. 


THE NILE. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Month after month the gathered rains descend, 
Drenching yon secret Ethiopian dells, 

And from the Desert’s ice-girt pinnacles, 

Where Frost and Heat in strange embraces blend 


On Atlas, fields of moist snow half depend. 

Girt then with blasts and meteors, Tempest dwells 
By Nile’s aérial urn, with rapid spells 

Urging its waters to their mighty end. 


O’er Egypt’s land of memory floods are level, 

And they are thine, O Nile! and well thou knowest 
That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil, 

And fruits and poisons spring where’er thou flowest. 
Beware, O man! for knowledge must to thee, 

Like the great flood to Egypt, ever be.* 


In connection with this interesting trial of skill, the reader 
will be amused by a similar contest between two of the rival 
poets, Keats and Leigh Hunt, which had the additional ele- 





* This interesting relic appeared in the “St. James’s Magazine,” March, 
1876, and was immediately recognized by a critic in the “ Academy” as 
Shelley’s contribution to the friendly trial of skill described by Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes. The “ St. James’s Magazine,” April, 1876, acquiesces unhesi- 
tatingly in the sugyestion (p. 109). 
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ment of interest that it was a time-trial. The subject proposed 
was— 
THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ORICKET. 


KEATS, 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 

That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never ; 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost | 
Has wrought a silence, from our stove there shrilis 

The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half. lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 





LEIGH HUNT. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; 


Oh! sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, are strong 
At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
Indoors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 


But we have already outrun the space allotted to us for the 
present; and we must reserve to our next publication the 
sequel of the history. 
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Art, VI—MR. TYNDALL AND CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT. 


Fragments of Science. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Fifth Edition. London: 
Longmans, 1876. 


Goethe. Sdmmtliche Werke. Berlin: 1873. 
The Logic of Hegel. By WittiamM Wattace. Oxford: 1874. 
S. Thome Aquinatis Summa contra Gentiles. Parisiis: 1853. 


Wwe Mr. Tyndall spoke out at Belfast, he was some- 

what in the position of a prime minister, or a new chief 
of the executive, who is detailing to the country at large the 
course of events which have precipitated a crisis. He was 
glorifying victories that might be symbolized by fresh laurel, 
and, as conquerors are wont, stinted not his promises of yet 
further achievement. His freedom from reticence, his evident 
belief in what he was saying, and his cry of exultation over the 
broken and discomfited enemy of science, though hardly in 
accord with the prevailing spirit of irony, could not but trouble 
the many who hold a little more than he does, and prefer to 
commit themselves a little less. They do not mistake in think- 
ing Mr. Tyndall’s address a token and sign of the times. It 
is an indication of two grave revolutions in thought which are 
proceeding with accelerated motion,—the revolution by which 
English society has submitted to a German education on the 
principles of Pure Reason, and the revolution by which Ori- 
ental creeds are making a home for themselves in this highly- 
civilized, and, as it used to seem, Christian island. These 
movements it is possible to distinguish, but they never have 
been separate. Mr. Tyndall is a distinguished pioneer of both. 
As we think it desirable to speak of his recent volume, the 
embodiment or literary exposition of his thoughts, we will pass 
in review some of the particulars which e it important ; 
and in doing so will suggest a method of criticism which may 
help, not only to understand Mr. Tyndall’s drift, but to meet 
the perplexities of reading in our time. Then it will be our 
endeavour to represent Mr. Tyndall’s doctrine in its proper 
unity; and finally, to prove that he has closed with an erro- 
neous philosophy of religion. We need not add that the 
Catholic philosophy, mainly as put forward in 8. Thomas, will 
supply our answer to Professor Tyndall’s difficulties. 
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I. The merits and demerits of the nineteenth century have 
long been under discussion. It might seem hardly of service 
to the world in general to discuss them any more. But our 
present undertaking will, perhaps, be not wholly a failure, if 
we indicate some circumstances which, whilst admitting of a 
various criticism to be passed upon them, are elements that 
should determine many a controversy now going on. Where 
everything cannot be said, it is a matter of consequence to 
know what ought to be said. The rest, useful and effective at 
other seasons, can only embarrass our exposition. For from 
the first, but now above all, truth is better served by clear dis- 
tinctness of outline than by any disguise, howsoever artistic, 
of irrelevant surroundings. Questions mooted in an age like 
our own are thought to he novel. They take an appearance 
of quite absorbing interest, as though their significance and 
possible issues had never occurred to less-experienced genera- 
tions. We count this a mistake. It will be some part of our 
endeavour to draw the attention of readers—especially of such 
as are learned chiefly in the modern—to the knowledge pos- 
sessed by ancient and even scholastic authorities in problems 
which are new to the look because they have rested in long 
oblivion. But, there is a cycle of change in history, we know. 
Though old scenes are refurbished, it is in a somewhat altered 
style. Sanskrit becomes Prakrit; the tones of Homer soften 
after many echoings into the Italian of Dante and Beatrice. 
So does the fresh interest of inquiry give a different value to 
the setting of arguments. We cannot desire—there would be 
great unwisdom in (lesiring—to ignore the spirit of the age. 
It has had an effect on what used to be the fixed arrangement 
of thesis and anti-thesis. That effect must be observed. In 
trying to decide more exactly the nature of it, we shall take 
much for granted, supposing that when the century is getting 
so fast towards its close there can be presumed a wide agree- 
ment on its general character. 

o any one collecting the materials for a new Epic, the 
remarkable trait will be the age’s universality or spirit of com- 
prehensiveness. This has enabled us to gather into the space 
of one short lifetime all the literatures, philosophies, histories, 
traditions, and religions which are known to have existed— 
may we put it thus ?—since the pre-historic period. The 
telescope has not more abundantly shown us clusters of stars 
and starlike mist than comparative science of every kind has 
opened out a vision of humanity in its progress. All that 
men have uttered in speech, in song, in ritual and inscription, 
in rudest fragments of poetry and divination—* quidquid agunt 
homines” is to be gazed on at leisure in the pages of the 
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new Cyclopedia. We may laugh at the innumerable comedies 
there made visible, or, if a better genius rules us, perhaps we 
shall feel the comedies themselves to be strangely and suddenly 
tragic. But the humour of man is variable ; the leaves, as we 
turn them over, will now sadden and elevate, now amuse, now 
terrify. One thing may be foretold with certainty. Unless 
we have the gift of unusual dulness, extraordinary judgment, 
or simple faith, there will come over us a temptation hard to 
be resisted, a temptation to bewilderment and despair. Like 
those who sweep rapidly across the globe, we shall have learned 
a lesson of confusion ;—that regions are many, and peoples 
various, and beliefs, in their way of interpreting life, dis- 
cordant. Our watches and clocks will have lost their imme- 
diate use, for how can we make out the moments of sunrise 
and sunset? and without this, things that had a meaning now 
have none. The more information of this kind a man gains, 
the less he is master of his thoughts. Second childhood comes 
before its appointed hour, the world is unintelligible, a mere 
spectacle of idle richness and entanglement of growth. +) 

That this must be the outcome, in most minds, sudden 
multiplication of knowledge few would call in question. We 
are not so sure that another statement, justified in our eyes 
by the former, will receive much assent. Bewilderment, the 
difficulty of mental breathing, is not pleasant to endure or to 
witness. We think it cannot be good when it is all but 
suffocation. Then ought there not to be precautions used 
before inducing those relations through which it may arise? It 
is thought cruel to hurry a child away from home and to thrust 
it into the company of strangers, especially when so rough 
collision with the world may permanently injure its young life. 
Can it be a more humane proceeding to expose raw untutored 
minds to rapidly gain knowledge at the cost of an enfeebled 
judgment? Ought not the power of judging to have had 
some preliminary training? Nay, should a better and higher 
faculty exist in us, preparation might benefit that, might 
hinder its ruin. No man of the ordinary ranks in life came 
into the world to be simply a spectator, puzzled and quiescent, 
of all that should go to make up a noble drama nobly executed. 
Each life is a drama—whether we will or no: but there is no 
reason why the end should be disaster. Yet action was never 
fine that had the light of truth, the grandeur of steady faith, 
taken out of its motives. 

It may be the offspring of prejudice in us or a sign of 
narrow-minded ignorance, but we cannot see how due prepara- 
tion has been made to avert or lessen the bewilderment. It 
has been fostered and fed by that plausible invention of an 
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inventive gy Bp oy of the public press. For now 
everything can be published in any form which suits the 
caprice or interest of its owner. Thought was long since 
declared to be free. Then I may think whatever I choose. I 
need hold no law in reverence, no venerable creed, no per- 
vading and prevailing conviction, though it should have 
entered into the life’s blood of an entire people. I am, in 
this most unfortunate sense, master of what I shall think; 
and when I have thought, I am permitted to noise abroad 
in all manners possible the inspirations which have descended 
upon me or which I have called up from the deeps. Nor 
is it of obligation to have them discussed in a learned tongue. 
The request is not urged that I would select my audience, 
or provide that my readers be capable of discerning between 
good and evil. It is within my power to speak from the 
housetops, for I can get any new creed inserted in the 
magazines and reviews, and distributed by popular scientific 
societies. Or, if I wish to be generous, it needs only to 
admonish the printer and straightway there shall be tracts 
at a small price, or at none, calling on the passers-by to be 
saved according to the latest gospel. True, I may not have 
uttered my articles of faith in their last or definite shaping : 
the thing is yet in fiert. But the watchword for me and for all 
is “ progress.” Whilst we assert to-day and deny to-morrow, 
we are learning (what is the fashionable phrase?) to be 
sweetly reasonable, and the stream of tendency is carrying 
us—whither? For this has the look of Niagara Falls, and a 
quick ear may catch the sound of waters as they plunge and 
are broken below. 

It is too late to protest. Yes, we are aware of that. Things 
must have their course until a higher power than man has 
bent them round to their unforeseen conclusion. We do 
not allude to the present license for its own sake. But it 
explains the necessity we are under of dealing with very 
difficult topics in a way not favourable to a proper treatment 
of them. It explains, likewisc, and most of all, the seeming 
Babel of voices in European thought, which is mainly due to 
the never-resting issue of crudely-constructed and ephemeral 
publications on matters of infinite importance. §S. Athanasius 
and §. Gregory Nazianzen complained in their day of the fre- 
quency of Councils, and taunted the Arian heretics with their 
new editions, revised and corrected, of professions of faith. 
What would they have said had their experience included 
leading articles, or the fresh and ever-fresh proposals in our 
newspapers on behalf of a score of cultured religions? Was 
there, at any time since man forgot to be a quadrumanous 
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denizen of the woods, such a startling fact as the utterances 
of our daily British press? In the meantime, where is the 
Truth ? 

“What is really wanted,” says Mr. Tyndall, “ is the lifting 
power of an ideal element in human life.” What is wanted, 
we say, perhaps more plainly, is the Truth. There can be no 
ideal except it be in the Truth and from the Truth. It is the 
Catholic Church which has proclaimed in the ear of mankind 
that no one can live, live rightly and for immortality, by a lie. 
Then the most imperative need of our century is to cast out 
falsehood. How to accomplish it? Can we look for peace, 
or light, or certitude, from the prophets of this new covenant 
of secular knowledge? There are many who do look, with 
eager watchings for the dawn. Catholics, delivered from the 
strife of tongues, know what to think of the struggle in which 
they take no part. 

(~The distinction between Catholic and non-Catholic is so 

eafly drawn that none can overlook it. Every day makes it 
more apparent. For a Catholic recognizes in heart and con- 
science the presence of a divine authority. It speaks to him, 
not out of the clouds or with the ambiguous voice of his own 
spirit, but through the lips of men who are clad in the raiment 
of God’s authentic messengers. They set before him an 
account of the origin and end of the universe so far as it has 
bearings on his own life. That account he has no power to 
simply criticise, but he may well be shown its accordance with 
the tendencies of his better nature, its multiplied tokens of 
credibility, and its answer to the aspirations he has never been 
without towards a perfecting and satisfying ideal; but in the 
very moment of enlightening his intellect, the Church warns 
him that to know these things as he knows them now is a 
grace not given in the actual reason of man. Left to himself, 
a fallen creature, he would not interpret the scheme of things 
with that clearness and certainty which are the conditions of 
persevering action, the sufficient grounds why we give up the 
apr for the future. It is not that reason, taken by itself, 

as not the capacity to discover how effects are related to 
causes, or to see in the many worlds around it proofs of an 
Infinite mind. But there is something—the Church declares 
it to us in the doctrine of original sin—acting always upon 
the forces of the Reason as friction does upon the forces of 
machinery, and blunting its effective power. It cannot, as a 
matter of fact, attain to its proportioned and proper result. 
Take away the light of Revelation, and philosophers of as 
keen a faculty as Plato and Aristotle will miss the truth of 
Creation, though this is visible and almost tangible in the 
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things we know. It is the Christian faith which unrolls a 
glorious expanse of natural truth before us, and furnishes 
proofs, not hard to understand, which it had been a stroke of 
genius to discover. 

“Take away the light of Revelation.” Alas! how fast is 
the eclipse coming on which threatens to blot it out from 
our English firmament. The century found this an orthodox 
Protestant country, it will leave it Protestant, perchance, 
but no longer orthodox. What with the growth of undi- 
gested knowledge, the profuse chatter of a thousand journals, 
and the free importation of infidelity from abroad, the ancient 
lines of thought have been unable to resist pressure. At 
this moment it cannot be said that there is any exposition 
of belief which a majority of Englishmen would approve. 
To-day every one must think for himself. If [the spirit of 
the age is comprehensive, in that it would know all that 
ever has been known, much more is it critical, in that all 
classes are conscious of a power, latent hitherto, to pass 
judgment on whatever seeks to rule them from without. 

Thus is confusion worse confounded. New knowledge, new 
experience are wont to vex the faith even of those who possess 
essential truths, of Catholics brought up in simplicity. 
Imagine, now, what a temptation that must be which cries 
out that old and new alike require sifting, that he is 
a coward who has not built his creed for himself, or who 
accepts any doctrine whatever until he can justify it logi- 
cally. Here is the great and appalling change in modern 
England. Side by side are the conquests of knowledge and 
the —— of criticism. He who has not seen_this is 
yet a beginner in the history of the people around him. ) 

We have said it Ae tad aie te can compare the 
Germany of Prince Metternich with the Germany of Prince 
Bismarck, are fully alive to the method and moment of discus- 
sions which now occupy the English world of literature and 
science. For such men trace the practical changes extending 
over the breadth of the social order to certain past leaders 
of thought, whose influence on their immediate neighbours 
was but faintly discernible. They know that society is held 
together by unanimity of belief, and that thought must, in 
the end, prevail over merely me ical action. Now this is 
the gist of our present matter. | A new intellectual spirit has 
risen up in Protestent and Conservative England. It is a 
spirit which expends no little irony on the helplessness of 
creeds and institutions established by the Reformation, and 
it is bent on attaining freedom, in every sense, to contem- 
plate the universe. It declares that the philosophy which 
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is to satisfy mankind must be wider than the Church Cate- 
chism, must be more in harmony with the nature of things 
than trust in the Thirty-nine Articles, or in the perfect fitness 
of the Bible to teach everything. It likens a Protestant’s 
devotion to the written letter with a Catholic’s steadfast 
obedience to living authority, and in neither does it take 
delight. To be sure, it knows Catholicity only through the 
bedimmed spectacles of its reforming grandfathers, and is 
pitiably in the dark as to the Catholic interior life. But it 
witnesses impartially, and after experience, to the cast-iron 
lifelessness of Bible Christianity, it demonstrates the folly of 
supposing that any “book by itself can instruct and practi- 
cally guide souls into perfection. It is as complete an enemy 
of vulgar Protestantism as the Catholic Church has been, but 
-from opposite motives.) Vulgar Protestantism is an absurd 
combination of vel tad authority. It reasons (not with all 
the accuracy desirable) against the Council of Trent, and then 
submits to the Bible as interpreted by some current preacher. 
The more refined Protestantism which we are now resisting 
does not take offence at argument when employed against the 
Church, but fails to understand how the Reformers did not 
reason also against the Bible. It urges that all things should 
be tested by the inborn light which showed the hollowness of 
Roman pretensions. And the Bible! Have we not learned 
that the Book of Genesis melts in the testing-pot of recent 
criticism, and that the Four Gospels are the work of unknown 
syncretists in the second century? But, it is added, if you 
reject the dogmatic sense of the Testaments, do not bend 
under the yoke of such imperfect logic and metaphysics as you 
were taught at Oxford. Judge for yourselves in this also; 
learn that there are many logics (as notably the all-embracing 
logic of Hegel), and that there are some who deny logic alto- 
gether, as Comte and the Positivists. In like manner, do 
not abide in the trammels of your fixed Toryism and Whig- 
gism. Look out into the world, and see how narrow are the 
formulas which rule your British constitution. But what need 
to multiply applications? The canon of pure thought once 
understood, you are equipped with all that can be necessary, 
if you will join thereto the resolution never to flinch from the 
truth. Here is the problem, and the way to solve it. England 
has lived according to a blind mechanical philosophy, or, 
rather want of philosophy, and has deemed it a matter of 
boasting that criticism and speculation did not count where 
real interests were at stake. Poetry and art have revealed 
nothing except the curious expedients by which some get 
money, and the ease with which people of position spend it. 
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Religion has been a Sunday recreation, or, if that seem too 
light a word, has given a becoming solemnity to the status of 
a British subject. But a generation is come not ignorant of 
the outside world. England is no longer the China of our 
European confederation. She opens her doors to all, and 
especially to the visitors who throng from Germany. Men 
are found of the stamp of Thomas Carlyle, who, translate to 
the general public what the philosophers have been thinking 
and speaking in Continental lecture-rooms, and at length 
Churchmen and Dissenters are aroused at the vision of another 
morning which disturbs their slumbers. We are in the 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century. 

This is the latest Rationalism. Its adherents amongst the 
best sections of English society are growing in number and 
in boldness. The vigorous students of science, the travellers 
into many lands, the readers of ancient and modern literature, 
have, many of them, abandoned what they once held, nor 
entirely without causing pain to themselves and perplexity to 
others. The leisured classes have begun to display an unusual 
inclination to speculate in philosophy. Poetry, and even the 
lighter productions of art, threaten to lose their attraction 
under the shade of thoughtfulness which has spread its wings 
above them. In the highest orders individual piety and sin- 
cerity of belief are not, indeed, extinct, but so perceptible is 
the influence of modern thought upon them, that literature, 
and much more conversation, has taken a fresh colouring, 
which promises to show more distinctly as time wears on. The 
classes which take rank immediately below the highest, and 
generally those engaged in trade or manufactures, have kept, 
in part, the tradition of fellowship in prayer and worship, but 
have also, in part, turned aside to follow the new doctrines. 
But, as commonly happens, the multitude change direction at 
a word of command and never stay to reflect on the sort of 
road which they have thus unperceivingly entered. Whilst 
still in the imagination that they hold with their fathers, or at 
any rate, are fulfilling the conscious promise of earlier years, 
they are letting go the Thirty-nine Articles, the Athanasian 
Creed, the inspiration of Scripture, the faith in a personal 
God. They falter even in what used to be so clear, the trust 
in an overruling Providence, in the efficacy of Prayer, in tho 
supreme interests of a world to come. 

There is yet little declared apostasy from the ranks of the 
Church of England, or of other bodies resembling it, which 
have never professed nor desired to exact from their members 
any real obedience of thought. All these have been convenient 
forms of unity; to persons of education outside the Catholic 
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Church they are still the only Christianity intimately known. 
As they are, also, most unsatisfactory, it is not wonderful that 
earnest thinkers are looking away from Revelation altogether. 
They find themselves in the circumstances and the attitude of 
well-meaning Pagans, to whom the established religion was 
an indifferent ceremony, whilst philosophy (or what they 
believed to be true) had no reference to any one but them- 
selves as they fashioned their own lives. Indeed, there was 
more of authority left amongst the contemporaries of Cicero and 
Tacitus, for they felt some reverence, not shaken by an actual 
view of Socialism, towards the simple family life of their 
ancestors, and the self-authenticating affections of man to 
man. But now all truths have been called in question, and 
there is no principle thought to be unassailable since all have 
been assailed. 

Imagine the vision which will grow and abide in a reflecting 
mind, after it has learned the habit of reading and seeing 
everything indiscriminately, and has never known how to use 
a separating sense of that decisiveness of rejection which Faith 
imparts to even ignorant Catholics. It will be, on the whole, 
a vision of evil, with but fragmentary and inconclusive adjust- 
ments of sight, and a spreading haze of confusion, under which 
objects lose their outline, and consequently their significance. 
As in a world where certain mathematical laws had been sus- 
pended, we might trace out the beginning of regularity well 
enough, but should be brought to a standstill by the inevitable 
mixture of necessary relations and new contingent circum- 
stances, so a mind with blunted principles, even if not morally 
callous, will have lost the delicacy by which science is rendered 
efficient. In fact, what do we hear every day? Men complain 
that belief has gone from them, like a peculiarity that vanishes 
on achange of climate; they profess a readiness to hold the 
truth, but have relinquished all hope that they shall ever find 
it. Their language is inaccurate, we admit; but it is a sad 
thing to hear them describe the amazement of doubt under 
which they feel condemned to labour. The reality they look 
upon has become no better to them than Shelley’s horror- 
stricken questioning :— 

If there should be 
No God, no heaven, no earth, in the void world: 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world ! 


Within, what do they consciously discern in moments of un- 
—s ? They say some impersonal Law, which, though they 
comprehend no wherefore, they would shrink from disobeying, 


or, for their boldness, must suffer an inward agony—the 
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“ domesticee Furie ” of ancient moralists. They seek the pur- 
pose of Life, and they think no answer reaches them, whether 
from the immensity of universal space or the depths of their own 
souls. They are moved to say so—it is far from the truth— 
because the creeds of revolted churches have long been a 
mockery, stiffened into formalism, and the roar of contending 
unwisdom has not allowed them to cultivate the intelligence 
in which a Divine voice would speak more clearly. The testi- 
mony of mankind seems to them worthless, it is so contra- 
dictory; the disputes of metaphysicians have made them believe 
that philosophy can settle nothing at all; and the lights and 
darkness of nature are so intermingled that they cast down the 
spectroscope in despair, holding that its lines reveal no more 
than the instrument itself has given rise to. There is a bitter 
saying in Tacitus, “ Ludibria rerum humanarum” ; and they 
think it is warranted by a more intricate experience than his. 
To these men, reason, refinement, genius, persevering love, the 
gentle tenderness of home, the world’s great ambitions, are 
good and to be cherished while they may, but they receive no 
fuller interpretation in a transfigured life to come. Years have 
their promise and their burden; still, “ the rest is silence.” 

II. Now it is evident to Catholics that a conflict such as this 
deserves pity, even though it implies moral as well as intellec- 
tual faultiness. We who spend our days in the quiet light, 
who have no need to question ourselves at every turn on the 
honestum and the pulchrum, but only to work as the pattern 
has been given us, can wish but one thing—that all may share 
in our happiness; can regret but one thing—that so many, 
often our superiors in disposition of nature, are deceived by 
the fleeting shape of knowledge, till they learn to disregard 
their want of revelation and incur these woful penalties of 
self-conceit. It is incumbent on us to afford all the help we 
can in such cases as may present an opening for good, nor 
have we any inclination to judge those harshly who never saw 
Christianity in its legitimate form, or have been brought up 
so that they cannot recognize it. What, then, are we to say 
if permitted in any season to use words of simple humanity 
and brotherly counsel? Is this a case past the possibility of 
cure? We would not willingly think so. But the cure may 
not be easy. 

The form of contagion, as we have noticed, which now 
threatens English society, does not confine itself to the most 
refined or the most philosophical. It began in those high 
regions, but has spread downwards, till every one who reads a 
newspaper or a novel is in danger of taking it. Mr. Tyndall’s 
“ Scientific Fragments ”—that melancholy specimen of infec- 
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tious literature—was addressed, first of all, to unscientific 
people. So there have been working men’s editions of Stuart 
Mill on “ Liberty” and the kindred topics. This they account 
the diffusion of general enlightenment; we account it the pro- 
pagation of an intellectual Black Death. Effectually to con- 
tract if within manageable limits would imply some sort of 
restriction on the press ; but this even orthodox believers do 
not think a benefit. We are speaking of those who, without 
being Catholics, are yet adherents in more than name of some 
Christian Church. They cannot forsake the Lutheran principle 
of private judgment, nor their absolute confidence that “to try 
the spirits” means to be an adept in Formal Logic. What is to 
be done when such as the disease has attacked will not credit 
its powers of killing, and all the rest are daily, with express 
intent, perpetuating its conditions? A difficult case, truly. 

One remedy has been proposed in the “Grammar of Assent,” 
by a man who consummately understands the strength as well 
as the weakness of the English mind, and has watched the 
fluctuations of thought during a long and critical period. He 
would wish the new generation to improve upon, but by no 
means to supersede, the method of the old, to respect that 
inherited faculty of native sense and shrewdness which has 
built up and now holds together the colonial and commercial 
empire of Britain, but to extend its range over those subjects 
of religious, ethical, and philosophic knowledge hitherto 
neglected entirely, or left to the mercy of professors who were 
destitute almost of spiritual intuitions, and thought too much 
of the logical nexus to care for apprehending, after they had 
inferred, the conclusion. F. Newman appeals to the universal 
experience in behalf of that natural reason which eschews sin- 
gularity, takes the avouchment of our faculties, because, if we 
will not use our nature, there is nothing else for us to use, and 
subdues the world in the only way possible to man—by sub- 
mission to the secretly-working laws of life and thought. What 
we need is, not to know the mechanism of our actions, but 
to act rightly, to be wise for ourselves, rather than, havin 
attempted the measurement of all things, to ask for a handful 
of dust from the traveller who passes by. 

This, undoubtedly, is to cut up the evil by the roots, and 
should contribute largely towards the restoration of a moderate 
and human estimate of our faculties. Nor is any class ex- 
cluded from its beneficial operation ; for there is yet a store of 
healthy sense amongst the people, and, what gives a reason- 
able motive for hope, some ancient authority has continued to 
exert a portion of its sway over Englishmen. But the readers 
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of Mr. Tyndall are less amenable to the conservative influence 
of F. Newman than any others. They treat such proposals 
with a kind of scorn, as though it were question of the ancjen 
régime, or government by aristocracy of birth. They have lost 
any respect they might have had for a policy which has seen 
its day. And many cannot exorcise the spirit of their educa- 
tion; though not exactly mefaphysicians, they are practised 
either in German reading, or in authors who have studied 
abroad, they know how to follow a lecture, if they cannot put 
one together. Capable of reflection even in abstract subjects, 
they invent difficulties without seeing how a combination of 
problems may be an answer to the problems ; and, used to brief 
meditations, they are content with the unfinished thoughts of 
Mr. Tyndall. It is these piecemeal reasoners, these believers in 
single syllogisms, these intellects with their “ short, swallow- 
flights” of argument, who are like the intermediate angels of 
the Ptolemaic system, receiving from above and communi- 
cating below. ‘They have, we dare say, qualities worthy of 
admiration, and there may be fine spirits among them ; assur- 
edly, they are an increasing number. Since no persuasion will 
teach them to argue less, it might be worth while teaching 
them to argue more. Some who have gone halfway round 
a circle feel affronted if any one calls them to go back; 
it were a sort of justifiable deceit to lure them forward, 
and thus, under pretence of making an advance, to lead 
them home again. ‘This is the remedy we have at present 
in mind. 

The multitude will never gain conviction from mere argu- 
ment ; that is only too certain. Nor can they be expected to 
hold the meshes of a system so patiently under view as at 
length to know how it has all twined itself out of a few simple 
threads. They apprehend too keenly, passionately, and in- 
stantaneously for that. But it is otherwise when we can address 
those who are the select readers and reasoners amongst our 
English public, whose education has given them a degree of 
subtlety to correct the natural listlessness of much refinement, 
and who perceive the advantage of organized and schematic 
thought, though they make but little use of it. ‘These, we are 
sure, might free themselves from the irritating embarrassment 
of details which explain nothing, if they would apply some 
obvious rules in their multifarious experience whether of men 
or books. They have a pride in setting themselves higher 
than the mechanically-trained ; their knowledge is larger, more 
impartial, but we have seen it end in darkness, or, at any rate, 
in a depressing landscape, where sun and fog are mixed up till 
the paths disappear under contradictory lights. Might not 
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some further reflection give them a commencement of order, 
even in so disjointed a world as this? But, first, they must 
look again at their principle of Pure Thought. 

That private judgment is the ultimate and only standard of 
Truth seems to us more than disputable. But, in any case, 
thee xercise of reason ought not to end in a denial of itself,—its 
own stultification. The matter is plain enough. Ordinary 
people, blest with eyesight and some mother wit, are enabled 
to see that things have definite relations to each other, that 
this imposes clear moral obligations, and that in the due 
observance of these all present and future good must have 
its origin. Life, they are conscious, is a time of trial and 
preparation. Now suppose Pure Reason should come in the 
form of a modern gentleman with his refinement and his 
science. He will (according to the new learning) not know 
how to acquiesce in the common opinion. You may see him 
listening half contemptuously to the honest folk around, and, 
directing bis glass in the path of their vision, rebuke them 
loftily for imagining a perspective of Elysium when it is only 
a Fata Morgana. But what then does Pure Reason itsclf 
behold? Nothing! Then the faculty which by its very 
nature is intellectual sight does actually show us—that we are 
blind. Authority and our spontaneous judgments say that 
we can know a great deal, and rule our acts by what we 
know ; but the perfect reason certifies that we can possess 
real knowledge simply when we have first acquired some 
infinite perfection of knowledge, and that, alas! is not ours. 
Here is reason reasonably concluding that nothing can be 
concluded. Surely, we have missed the track, and it is time 
to measure our steps back again. Scepticism is not the out- 
come of any real thought. It has been admirably demonstrated 
that if thought exists, truth must exist, and that the man 
who utters a word thereby concedes a language, an implicit 
philosophy, an agreement of intellects, not in making, but in 
recognizing an objective criterion of false and true. In a 
universe which is daily manifesting its organic unity, to allow 
so much as a particle of matter is to yield up the capricious 
freedom of thought on the one side, and to prove oneself 
capable of receiving all that can be discovered (though it were 
vaster than the Newtonian system) on the other. So likewise, 
to grant that any single mind has thought or thinks is to 
hold, even if it be not affirmed by the tongue, that there is a 
universe of truth, expanding, perhaps, beyond all that we 
shall conceive when our powers are at their best, but still 
subsisting in all and every part without contradiction. For 
the contradictory is that which is not, nor can be, conceived 
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or imagined to exist,—but which, when the elements said to 
unite in it have been exhaustively considered, is seen and 
pronounced to be not. Elements are never false; combina- 
tions alleged in thought but false in fact, arise from some 
undetected obscurity. Let them be minutely examined, they 
will suggest their own refutation. 

Now, if disciples of Mr. Tyndall’s school were sufficiently con- 
fident of themselves or somewhat truer to their adopted prin- 
ciple, we would ask them to study, without passion and without 
their present superstitious fears, the Catholic system of thought 
which is a complete answer to him. And they should do that 
at once, for the advantage of knowing things in their proper 
outlines will compensate any want they may feel of larger 

2ce with the moderns. But it is useless to make 
very day brings new books, new journals, new 
, from the masters of contemporary thought. How 
many will consent to leave them for a space and go out into 
the wilderness of scholasticism? Evidently, we must recom- 
mend some indirect method to those who shirk the labour of 
reading in 8S. Thomas or F’. Kleutgen. We wish to aid even 
such half-hearted reasoners. They love science, literature, 
politics ; they read much, and may exert themselves to reflect 
on what they read in the columns of the Fortnightly Review, 
the Westminster, and the Contemporary. These are the new 
Vedas and Zend Avestas, which, with many, have the place 
of Bible and preacher. The truth is hardly to be looked 
for there, we say; but if men will persist in reading these 
sacred texts, we must bew to the necessity, and make them 
teach us what they can, 

A thoughtful and lexed mind, when it has spent a year 
or so (for we wish to be merciful) in the perusal of current 
literature, may hit upon a most unpretending discovery ; no 
more than this, namely, that in human speech there is a deal 
of sameness. Goethe has remarked that literature is the 
fragment of fragments, and still, that in this fragment repeti- 
tions are endless. Suppose we extract from our observation 
a practical rule. Whenever we find the same thing said 
twice, let us note it down; the repetition as such can have 
little to do with our inquiry after truth. But when different 
things are said, we wiil note that also. We shall soon be on 
the trail of another discovery. Various journals, such as the 
Times, will appear to have no objection to contradict and turn 
round upon themselves at any moment. If we have believed 
in a universal love of truth amongst Britons, this may cause 
us some pain, as detracting from our early and beautiful faith 
in mankind. But by way of consolation we shall learn that 
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other journals (and much more, other books) endeavour not 
to belie themselves. These are tenacious of opinion and 
expression. We dismiss the writers for money, as they are 
necessarily cut off from the best knowledge. Comparing the 
others, and applying the canon of difference and identity 
once again, we light upon a means of shortening our labours. 
This is the distinction between pattern and stuff, or matter 
and mould, which no man denies, but many overlook. We, 
however, ought to make a sharp cut between the things said 
even by consentient authors, and the underlying reason why . 
they came to be said. You and I may recite the creed of the 
Daily News or the Spectator, but we need not have the same 
intellectual motive, though to the ear we are one. Here is 
what we have called stuff and pattern. The stuff is contingent, 
a soft, easy, undistinguishable mass of wool, bought in any 
market and capable of use in all sorts of grand or mean 
employments. The pattern is, first, that character of a man’s 
own temperament which serves to unite and give a living 
momentum to his entire experience as he relates it in thought. 
It is the energetic combination of forces into a whole, and 
whether distinctly known to exist or only suspected, has far 
more influence on action than the studied declarations which 
we make for our own and others’ comfort. But next, it is the 
rational concept—we are not Kantians, or we could style it 
only an Idea of the Reason, which, however, comes to the 
same thing—a concept, we say, that subordinates to itself and 
determines the value of whatever doctrines we embrace. It 
furnishes an interpretation of them, and thereby affects their 
quality no less than their quantity. Without it doctrines are 
symbols imperfectly understood and appreciated. By reason 
of it, the mind forms to itself views, organizes facts, tends to 
consistency. It is, therefore, the spirit as distinct from the 
letter of an author, or the regulative and formai principle, as 
distinct from the applied assertions of a system. Wool can 
be got from all quarters, and under our new inexpensive 
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n tariffs is arriving by every ship out of Hast and West. But 
d the pattern is what makes it valuable, the art displaying 
e itself in forms of greater or less perfection, and telling us of 
it unity in the design. 

n Our task is, now, comparatively easy. We have to search 
e into the relation of different patterns, how they agree or 
n disagree ; we are at the beginning of a simplification which may 
d and ought to put us in possession of a connected system for 
e the guidance of our intellect. Though we are not metaphy- 
h sicians, we can read the patterns before us, and see that in 
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their parts and proportions signs are manifest of a constant 
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law. Not that the law makes exception impossible, but even 
with free-will most men have a character and act up to it. 
And so it is with opinions. The provinces of belief are 
certainly distinct, but they belong to the same kingdom, to 
thought and philosophy. It is the contingent which is mani- 
fold, not the necessary. But in any age, how cultured soever, 
the chief business of all must be to know the laws of life. 
Until I know them, I cannot govern myself rationally, I shall 
be controlled by instincts, anticipations of nature, thrustings- 
on from good or evil incitements, enthusiasm and frenzy. 
What I need is a rule large and living to which I can refer my 
difficulties for solution. The complete rule exists in the 
Catholic Church, and nowhere else. For those outside of it 
who resolve to come at the truth by using the world’s know- 
ledge and experience, there is preparatory help in the method 
we have indicated. A simpler course is possible, but men are 
not disposed to follow it. Yet, unless they adopt some spiri- 
tual calculus, life is too brief to be made anything of. But the 
end for which we are here is, unmistakably, action. 

In this manner, and by this rule, the ever-widening uni- 
verse in which our lot is cast may be better estimated than 
is usual with English readers. We observe and register ten- 
dencies, we strive to get at the logical antecedents and 
consequents of what the earnest authors are writing or 
preaching. A divided life, a confused, incoherent under- 
standing are no part of perfection. What good will it do us 
to be taken with a piece of fine rhetoric, when in endeavouring 
to put it in practice we stumble upon some jutting-out fact 
which we were never warned about, and so break our necks ? 
Even in a day of newspapers and multiform literary activity, 
a person of sense ought to overcome his bewilderment and 
know where to find himself and others. If he chooses to be 
consequent, to observe the straightforward rule of comparing 
the things said all round him, and not to attend to the circum- 
stantial colouring which they receive in the course of being 
said, he will speedily perceive that the haman-mind is not too 
original in subjects of prime importance. Do not, then, let us 
be dismayed, for by the aid of identity ant®*tefinition we shall 
learn the meaning of what this nineteenth century is uttering 
with its innumerable tongues. We do not say that, after all 
our analyzing, there will remain one view, and one alone. 
' For every system is, by the force of terms, a combination, 
and the human mind, misguided or done violence to by a 
rash, inconsiderate, or imperious will, may combine the ele- 
ments wrongly, may cause errors in speech which react on 
the intelligence, may leave out portions of the problem or intro- 
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duce what has no immediate bearing upon it, and so onwards, 
almost ad infinitum. But, much of this is purely accidental, 
and need not detain us. The process of comparison is sure to 
eliminate difference and to disclose those few metaphysical 
combinations which we called the spirit of the systems. In 
the end, when we have pierced the disguises of words, and 
traced up conclusions to their premises, we shall be left in the 
presence of certain alleged axigms, declarations, representa- 
tions of simplified experieng@) Thus will the terror of the 
century and its complexity: given way before the solemn 
grandeur of those opposing osophies which, since remote 
ages, have contended for empire in the soul of man. No 
Catholic will underrate the significance, but neither will he 
palliate the difficulty of such a contest. He knows that the 
choice lies between mystery and subtle contradiction. He 
does not fear the crucial test of reason, but he relies more on 
the purity of heart which he is accustomed to seek from on 
high, whilst the mere philosopher can only hope for that 
which he does not count a grace. 

We will now turn our attention to the exhibition in a 
simple form of one leading view, or philosophy, which dates far 
back, but has lately found expression through the zeal of an 
eminent writer, himself a product of English and German 
Rationalism. 

III. Genius, we know, has the gift not so much of saying 
new things, as of saying old things as they have never been 
said before. It has the originality of art, not of art’s subject- 
matter. The dictum applies in full force to the writings of 
Mr. Tyndall. He was not the first man to broach those 
doctrines which have drawn so many eyes upon him, nor does 
he stand alone in believing them. Were it otherwise, we 
should not have deemed it any duty of ours to discuss his 
opinions at this time. Interesting to those who have relations 
of one sort or another with Mr. Tyndall, they could not affect 
persons at a distance. The aberrations of a single writer, 
even if endowed with genius, are mostly of consequence only 
to himself. But it is when the writer stands for a class, and 
is putting forth a creed in their name, when he represents the 
sprit of the age in some one of its manifestations, and has the 
power of saying in a striking and attractive manner that which 
not a few are desiring to say in what manner they can, that 
those who dissent from this account of things may study it 
with profit and make their comment upon the elements out 
of which it has been formed. Nor is it a light advantage that 
we are‘thus enabled to cope with a philosophy rather than 
with the mind of its different authors. Sound reasoning will 
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overcome unsound ; but how are we to extenuate the eloquence 
or subtlety of a man who has actually been more graceful 
because of the difficult position in which his reasoning has left 
him? It is well for the interests of truth and goodness that 
no pre-requisite of theirs includes extraordinary powers of 
intellect. 

We look on Mr. Tyndall, then, as an eminent exponent of 
some fashionable pattern in contemporary thought, as one of 
a number who in different professions and ranks of society 
have much in common with each other, and belong, histori- 
cally at least, to the same tradition. Some of those we mean 
acknowledge the fraternity, others, because they do not handle 
exactly the same subjects, may not have observed it, or would 
be loth to speak of it if they had. Still, the relationship is 
obvious to any one who measures things by a standard. To 
follow the principle it rests on into all its branches would be 
impossible in the limits of a single meditation, or to measure 
its strength from any one sample of defeat or success. But 
what we said at the beginning holds good. A principle may 
be judged on its own merits, and also by the results which it 
produces when applied with sufficient breadth. We can 
always ask for an analysis of the whole into its elements, and 
if that should seem too metaphysical, we have only to 
give - principle free play and watch the forms of its vital 

owth. 

ON ow, it is well known to Catholic thinkers that the science 
of Rational Theology is the perfection and at the same time 
the touchstone of all other sciences. If any argument leads 
to wrong conclusions on the nature and attributes of God, or 
on His relation to creatures, that argument must be inaccu- 
rate. The rational theologian judges of other sciences, even 
when he is not a proficient in them but must get information 
from those who make such sciences a peculiar study. In 
exactly the same way, and with exactly the same right which 
a mathematician exercises in deciding that conclusions against 
his science are false, the theologian also is warranted in 
rejecting what will render theology impossible or replace the 
convictions of mankind by the uncertain opinions of a school 
orasect. But apart from science (which can interest only the 
few even in an age of general culture) there is such a depend- 
ence of our innermost nature upon the beliefs we accept 
about God, that all others are as nothing in comparison. How 
often must this be insisted upon? What we care for before 
and above all things is to know whence and why we came 
into this world, what we are to look for beyond it, and how 
far the determination of our future lot is in our own hands. 
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How can I put the knowledge of crystalline forms or glacial 
characteristics, or even the influence of the sun upon our 
earth in the same balance with the origin and destiny of this 
soul of mine, and the souls of my brethren? Can it matter to 
me that light and electricity have their laws, if I am reduced 
to silent despair in seeking the laws of this moral, and as I 
must conceive of it, this immortal being? What doth it profit 
aman? He may wander hither and thither, cidwAov cxiac, 
and disquiet himself in vain, but would it not have been better 
for him never to have been born than to endure this burden 
of unsatisfied desire? And every one understands it so, The 
moral and religious bearings of a doctrine are, in the end, 
those which arouse the world to attention. The fact is known 
to every one ; the reason has long since been uttered in those 
memorable words of S. Augustine “Fecisti nos in Te, et 
inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” 

These reflections will determine the kind of criticism we 
wish to employ upon Professor Tyn¢all’s volume. He has 
spoken much and loudly of the usurpations of Dogmatic 
Theology. We may have occasion, perhaps, to consider that 
charge also. But, let it be clearly and openly set down here, 
that we are not going to act the part of dogmatic theologians. 
Mr. Tyndall, with a somewhat abrupt return to the polemic 
of epithets (for the most part not significant nor ornamental), 
has given out that “ the older theologians” were “ squatters” 
on the domain of cosmology and anthropology. But he speaks, 
a few pages further, of the “overlapping margins of science 
and theology.” We might presume this to be common 
ground for the students of both. And, in fact, Mr. Tyndall 
is of much the same opinion. His book of “ Scientific Frag- 
ments ”’ naturally divides into two very distinct portions. He 
has marked them himself. The first of these is taken up, 
almost entirely, with the science of physics—not, we beg to 
observe, with science in general. We are sure Mr. Tyndall 
has never studied the subordination of sciences, nor asked 
himself for a definition of the word which he uses so often. 
As we think it illogical and erroneous to speak of science in 
general when we mean science in special, it is plain that we 
do not intend to call Mr. Tyndall’s first part a chapter on 
science merely. He writes about physics. Our concern with 
that subordinate branch of knowledge is, for the moment, 
very slight. Experiments in light and radiant heat, in hydro- 
statics and chemistry, are interesting no doubt. But they are 
not our quarry. The moderns have gained immense informa- 
tion in such things. The knowledge they lack has reference 
to “ Questions of the Soul.” Mr. Tyndall proposes some of 
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those questions in part the second. Though he has scarcely 
answered one of them, at least, on his own showing, he has, 
nevertheless, implied, and now and then expressed, a theory 
which we cannot receive, which no Christian and no Theist 
can receive. His addresses have been for the world at large, 
scientific or not. We wish to judge of them scientifically by 
the light and the methods of rational science. If this should 
fail us, we will then look at his words and justify or reject them 
as men, who act under the rule of sense and reason. 
Four ways of viewing the world, four ascents of the mind 
towards perfect knowledge, have been indicated in these 
_remarks. There is the way of common reason, of physical 
science, of rational theology, of supernatural faith. Each is 
legitimate, praiseworthy, advantageous to the individual and 
the race. Mr. Tyndall has thought fit to style the Catholic 
Church not an enemy, but “the arch-enemy ” of science. He 
talks emptily (for what can he know of the matter?) about 
“ that renowned organization which for the time being wields 
the entire power ” of the Church, and quotes with approbation 
a German tirade against “the Jesuitical system which has 
crushed out of Catholics every tendency to free mental pro- 
ductiveness.”” And, then, as abundant evidence of this 
“scientific history,” we are referred to early and late condem- 
nations of certain opinions which—as he knows better than he 
says—belong to the “overlapping margins” of revealed 
theology and the various sciences, physical, indeed, but also 
metaphysical. The unfaltering submission of Catholic teachers 
to “their divinest science, theology,” is a thing to move his 
scorn. Well, it is a proverb that ignorance is a soft pillow to 
sleep upon. Mr. Tyndall may have wide attainments in his 
special province. But he has done unwisely to discuss the 
limits of theology. He has not even the essential preliminary 
to all earnest study, a knowledge of his own deficiency. He 
never heard, we suppose, of a theological science distinct from 
Revelation, using its own principles and following its own 
method. Theology and Science he would consider an ade- 
uate division and description of the opposing forces. Aris- 
totle and §. Thomas Aquinas have instructed us otherwise. 
There are many sciences; moreover, there are two theolo- 
gies. One of these is given us by Faith, the other, which we 
hope to establish in the face of Mr. Tyndall’s argument, is the 
roduct of Reason. This has been the uninterrupted teaching 
of the Catholic Church, which has trained up more scientific 
men than any human institution that ever existed. Has 
Mr. Tyndall, in moments of vacancy or depression, read the 
authentic history of the Society of Josns ? We imagine not, 
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else he would have refrained from making an accusation which 
was the more unnecessary, as it could be so easily refuted. 
Especially, he would have known that for nearly three centu- 
ries the Jesuits have carried on a course of scientific instruc- 
tion comprising every kind of knowledge which was anywhere 
studied. And had he taken a volume of Suarez (rather a 
heavy one, it might be) on his Alpine journeyings, he would 
not now be in the dark as to Revealed and Rational Theology, 
their relation and distinction. ; 

To this subject we shall return again. At present, we desire 
to point out, beyond all possibility of mistake, the ground on 
which this battle should be fought. It is a question, prima- 
rily, of common sense and the practical intellect. But, when 
these are refused, or not accurately represented, the only 
remedy in dealing with non-Catholics is reflection—the analysis 
and synthesis of reason. Faith will not avail with those who 
have flung off every authority (though they aspire to be au- 
thorities themselves), and it is of importance to uphold before 
the world the competency of Reason in an age of scepticism. 
Mr. Tyndall need not fear that we shall “ point to the Book of 
Genesis, or some other portion of the Bible” when asked for 
a proof of ‘the creative hypothesis.” We wonder what 
Catholic has done that in a treatise of Natural Theology? No 
Jesuit, Mr. Tyndall may take our word for it. The Society 
has a better tradition on the meaning of science. We shall 
strive to follow that tradition, and confute pretended science, 
or scientific nescience, by the weapons of its own warfare. 

No, respected Herr Professor, we do not assail you with 
texts of Scripture and decrees of councils. The Church, you 
do well to fear it, has taught us the rule of pure Reason, 
though not after the interpretation of Kant. We know when 
argument may be serviceable, and when it is out of place. All 
we would request of modern science is the poor privilege of 
speech. You have come forward with solemnity of phrase and 
gesture to persuade us into atheory. Suffer us, ere we give 
way, to say something in return. There is no need of emotion. 
The more strictly you keep the calmness, the impersonality, 
the simple tranquillity of absolute reasoning, the sooner will it 
be possible to measure the extent, to estimate the result, of 
your great undertaking. The open field of science is all that 
: Catholic asks on his part; why should it not be allowed 
1im ? 

Mr. Tyndall has frequently said that (physical) science does 
not content the heart. He will grant, then, ungrudgingly, 
that it is the religious and theological aspect of his teaching 
which stirred up friends and enemies to their late display of 
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energy. Fate had marked him out to be, in this waning 
nineteenth century, the prophet of a religion which should 
correspond to our present grade of perfection. In a day of 
materialism, religion itself must forget its spiritual birth, and 
giving up the claim to have descended from heaven, must take 
its chance in the struggle for existence. Mr. Tyndall will not 
believe that in pointing this conclusion we have already fore- 
done ourselves, or that we yield to the notion—sure to be 
entertained amongst a people of Philistines—that he is a 
materialist in any too vulgar sense of the word. But we do 
say that he has adopted, and would now wish to promulgate, 
the Religion of Materialism. We say so in spite of certain 
protests, the value of which, we hope, will appear more plainly 
when we have described his whole view. Once more, if phy- 
sical science should be invoked, it can only be for purposes 
which do not immediately concern that, but rather the meta- 
physics of religion. And we wish to oppose argument and 
illustration by counter-argument, by reason, and by logic. 

IV. Very many attempts have been made to discover the 
articles of that creed which, in the “‘ Fragments of Science ” 
and elsewhere, is alluded to mysteriously, but not brought into 
the light. Some critics have given up, in despair of recon- 
ciling, the scattered and oracular utterances of Professor Tyn- 
dall, much as used to be done with Carlyle when he first began 
to write. Even Mr. Martineau’s sagacity and patience seem 
unequal to the strain, for he cannot be sure whether his oppo- 
‘ nent is with him or against him in the real issue. Little as 
he can sympathize with the tone of what Mr. Tyndall has 
produced, there is yet no tangible matter for controversy. 
Something of this we have experienced ourselves in reading 
the present volume. Were a metaphysician guilty of such 
obscurity, it might argue vacillating opinions, and an ignorance 
of the connection which one part of his book should keep with 
all the others. But Mr. Tyndall’s profession is not to be an 
adept in abstract philosophy. He has never held it to fall 
within his engagement that he should bestow upon the public 
a reasoned account of the religion which guides his life. How- 
ever, since these essays will obtain a permanent place in the 
history of thought only if they are informed by one and the 
same spirit, we should be loth to detract from Mr. Tyndall’s 
reputation by denying that his beliefs are persistent. We know 
he has had no intention of contradicting himself, nor yet, so 
far as we can learn, of revoking the declarations made at 
Norwich and Belfast, and on the like occasions elsewhere. 
Moreover, no one is judged simply by. his words. The modern 
scientific ethos, far more irresistible than any words, and of a 
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peculiar, very distinguishable nature, has not ceased to control 
the bias of his speculations. It is this which for ever separates 
him from profound metaphysicians like Martineau, and would 
necessitate a contradictory interpretation of their minds, even 
were their speeches identical. Mr. Tyndall represents, and 
desires to represent, the men for whom physical science de- 
termines what religion they shall follow. Amongst them he 
is a poet and a seer. Granting that all he has published cannot 
be made consistent—we heartily wish it could—there still re- 
mains the first rule of exegesis, that we must take the author’s 
evident sense, and by that explain the less clear. In fact, does 
not every one see that affinities and traditions will serve to 
remove the ambiguity of a writer who has not aimed at system? 
Mr. Tyndall’s affinities are easily made out. It was under this 
impression, and with his praises of Fichte, Carlyle, and Emer- 
son vibrating in our memory, that we ended our study of his 
sentences on Religion and Theology. We will try to describe 
what they say when taken together. 

In the Belfast Address we are led through a gallery of por- 
traits, which show us, first of all, Democritus, and after him 
the penetrating countenances of Lucretius, Giordano Bruno, 
Kant, Laplace, Dalton, Joule, Lamarcke, Darwin, Haeckel, 
and Spencer. A goodly company; but we miss from amongst 
them “il maestro di color che sanno”—the great spirit of Hegel, 
in whom some of their best qualities have been united. How- 
ever, the series is more instructive than many a text-book in 
philosophy. Why? Because it holds within its limits, his- 
torically, all the elements of that antagonistic doctrine which 
every Catholic thinker ought to comprehend thoroughly, if he 
wishes to know the world of to-day. From Democritus to 
Herbert Spencer is a lapse of ages, and the development has 
been in no straight line, but in a waving curve of advance and 
retreat. But the principle has not altered. Mr. Tyndall does 
not commit himself unreservedly to these or any authorities ; 
but the kinship of intellect and method between them all de- 
lights him, and he is proud to be a comrade of theirs. He 
accepts their principle, and a large portion of the doctrine 
which it has evolved by its application. to life and science. 
And though they have not agreed amongst themselves, and 
have been in the dark, it may be, as to each other’s where- 
abouts, still they have all, without knowing it, contributed 
to the synthesis of which Mr. Tyndall has begun to be the 
exponent. 

The atomic theory of Lucretius is taken as exhibiting in 
brief the chief points to be held, Laplace, Kant, and the others 
bringing either facts or hypotheses which supplement, explain, 
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and correct the necessarily crude suggestions of ancient philo- 
sophers. And the whole doctrine may be compressed into a 
few words, and sealed, as it were, by having a title affixed to 
it. We would say, then, that Mr. T'yndall assumes the scien- 
tific concept of transformed materialism. He takes the Lucre- 
tian account of matter for a commencement; but.readers will 
pardon us if at this stage we make no attempt to define matter, 
since that might produce only confusion. Every one knows 
what Lucretius believed on this subject ; and we are of opinion 
that Mr. Tyndall would not object now to the description into 
which he went at Belfast of the primal atoms. Starting, then, 
from the concept of atoms (whether of one or several sorts 
it does not appear),* he gradually passes the so-far abstract 
conception through all the stages of the object, that is, of 
the visible universe. At length the combinations of mere 
atomic forces are brought to perfection; they seem to go no 
further, when Life and Knowledge rise up to continue the 
scale of being, and instead of the object we are come into 
the presence of a different thing altogether—the subject and 
its affections. To what is this due? Professor Tyndall does 
not answer at once or ina word. His hearers are tempted to 
accuse him of holding contradictory views, and presenting 
them alternately. Th's may be so or not; but it is not the 
whole statement of the case, and we should be angry with 
ourselves, if not a little disappointed with the Professor, if it 
were clear to us that we had read so many eloquent paragraphs 
to end in the bathos of a vulgar yea and nay. It is far other- 
wise, we think. 

The answer which every one took to be an avowal of dis- 
belief in God is contained in the passage now so well known 
that it can hardly be necessary to write it out from the Address. 
But we will give it as it stands. ‘ By an intellectual necessity, 
I cross the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern 
in that matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and po- 
tency of all terrestrial Life.’+ This from a serious, learned, 
and conscientious man, speaking to a like-minded assembly, 
must mean what every one has said it means—that in matter 
which began with Lucretian properties, and therefore without 
Life or Mind in actu, there must be an inherent power of 
evolving these high qualities from itself, under certain circum- 





* Doubtful particulars, such as we think this to be, cannot, it is plain, 
be discussed whilst we are merely repeating an adversary’s antithesis. 
Neither can the language be corrected on the instant, 

+ Address at Belfast, p. 55. 
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stances. Among these circumstances, we know, Mr. Tyndall 
does not reckon the action of a Creator, which is to him some- 
thing unthinkable. He will not reduce us to the painful ne- 
cessity of believing that neither he nor we understand the 
meaning of such words. 
ig is, an old definition of motion which 8. Thomas had 

ad in Aristotle, and has sometimes used in his own treatises. 
Motion is explained to be “ Ens in potentia, in quantum in * 
potentia,” e will not ask Mr. Tyndall to accept this as a 
serviceable formula to express the possibilities of matter, since 
he does not admire the Peripatetics. But if matter contains, 
though not at once or actually, the promise and the potency 
of terrestrial life, then 8. Thomas’s definition may well apply 
to this state of it, viewed on its negative side as not yet pos- 
sessing life, but capable of it. The word “ potency ” indicates 
either active power or capacity, or both. Mr. Tyndall adopts ‘ 
the latter comprehensive meaning. Evidently in this initial 
sermon de origine rerum he intends to convey the doctrine 
that atoms, ‘‘ primordial wholes,” by differentiating themselves, 
have grown out into the universe of matter and mind. ‘This, 
then, is materialism, if we consider the stuff of which every- 
thing consists, but transfigured and glorified, when we compare 
the large and various outcome with the poverty-stricken be- 
ginnings. Matter with latent forces, none of them being 
formally either living or intellectual, has produced an atmo- 
sphere around itself, opened up these forces into beautifully- 
contrasted development, and at length announced itself as 
knowing in the brain of the student, and contemplating with 
mild satisfaction the wide results of its activity. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, is undeniable. All things are matter, and 
matter is all things. ‘The forms are beyond all reckoning, 
but still they are in matter and from matter. This in its root 
is atomic, floating or falling in the Lucretian void. If theo- 
logical terms were still possible or useful, it might be reason- 
ably said that matter, the all-perfecting, is God. 9 

Although S. Thomas had not the happifiéss of knowing 
either Hegel or Du Bois Reymond, he has left on record his 
view of their doctrine. We may mention that the Saint is 
remarkable for his placidity of speech, and it is with a move- 
ment of surprise that we hear him call the materialistic 
hypothesis by the harsh name of an “insanity.’* Whether 
he can be defended in his use of such a term wo may ask 
in another place. But it gives us consolation to find that 
Mr, Tyndall himself is not altogether clear that materialism, 





* “Contra Gentes,” lib. i, ¢. 17. 
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even so understood, will bear the test of thought. It needs 
to be made perfect by some added considerations. Taken as 
a complete philosophy of the world, it does not suffice. 

The atomistic way of looking at things has made a great 
advance pussible in natural science. Moreover, the principle of 
the conservation of energy, in spite of its obscurity (especially 
when a metaphysical value is sought for it), has given us an 
elastic chain which binds all the material beings in the universe, 
and at length draws them into a centre of absolute unity. Thus 
far from Democritus to Count Rumford and Dr. Joule. Next we 
have Darwin, whose bold conception of species gives a similar 
principle of unity to all the life in the universe. And, lastly, 
the physical dependence of mind upon organism and molecular 
changes, gives an apparent justification to the revolt cf 
Moleschott and Biichner against the existence of substantive 
thought. Here are three orders of perfection—matter, life, 
and mind, each on its own ground, but the higher following 
out the vicissitudes of the lower. They are connected so far 
as this; no life without matter, no mind without an accom- 
panying vehicle of impressions. Are they, also, intrinsically 
derivative ? Can matter pass over into mind, and, if it can, by 
what process? Change supposes that one and the same thing, 
without being annihilated, or ceasing wholly to be, takes upon 
itself another form, or displays qualities hitherto dormant, and, 
in this case, not of the same order as those which it ,had before. 
There is a terminus a quo, and a terminus ad quem, but what 
is found at both poles, so to speak, ought in an intelligible 
sense to be identical. Change, therefore, is the alteration of 
the same thing from one state to another. Well, then, is 
matter a state of mind, or mind a state of matter, or are they 
entirely discrepant? Mr. Tyndall has asked himself these 
questions, not without an understanding of the issues they 
involve. But having started from Democritus alone, he cannot 
add life and mind to matter as series lying outside of it and 
above it, for they are not given. He is precluded himself 
from supposing that they can exist independently of matter 
by his inflexible rule, that anything not capable of being 
clearly present to his imagination is a figment. And he asks, 
in a tone of conviction, what would be the phantasma, the 
clear-defined picture of life apart from organism, or thought 
apart from cerebral motion? Then the problem is this; given 
matter in any complexity you please of perfect organism, how 
does it produce consciousness ? 

The solution yields itself up at last, and by a process as 
beautiful as it is simple. Life, species, and mind have been 
certainly “unfolded from their prepotent elements in the 
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past.”* And these elements are rightly described as matter, 
the definition of which has been in all text-books the same for 
centuries. But, taken only as thus defined, the notion of 
any form of life coming out of it is altogether inconceivable. 
This is the Professor’s deliberate opinion. We are much 
obliged to him for expressing it so strongly. S. Thomas could 
hardly have done better. However, here is the rub, matter 
can be defined in other ways, and then the difficulty assumes 
quite a new appearance. Lucretius believed in what we may 
call the real existence of a physical universe. Can we do so, 
now that Berkeley and Kant and Fichte and Bain have 
examined the question from the point of view of the thinking 
subject? At our peril. It is impossible to show that any- 
thing exists outside of ourselves. What we cognize, if any- 
thing at- all, are the variations of our own condition, changes 
in the nervous organization which nurtures and feeds our 
thought. We may, if we like, infer that there is some- 
thing, not ourselves, which answers to the Lucretian matter; 
but inference is not fact. The whole sum of our knowledge is 
the sum of states of consciousness. Then matter has vanished 
off the scene. Not merely has it gone into vapour, or, like the 
waves of the ethereal medium, hidden itself in its own light, but 
it has ceased absolutely and by force of logic out of our intuition. 
In this view, matter is empirical, or, at best, is the unknown 
and unknowable contents of an empirical sensation. And we 
already agreed that mind is dependent upon matter, is insepa- 
rable from it, and is nothing substantial in and by itself. The 
substance, at our starting, was matter, not mind. Since, then, 
the solidity of matter has turned into a phantom, and thought 
has become states of empirical consciousness, we are wholly 
bereft of substance, and must feel thankful that, in our sadly 
reduced condition, we may still boast of two sets of phenomena 
and one Unknowable. (This last may well be made the most 
of, and spelt with a capital letter.) Now, then, let us reconsider 
our problem on its new basis. 

What ought we to say when questioned as to the extent of 
our knowledge? Since Pure Reason is now in the world, we 
must know this, at least, that all our thought is cast into 
subjective forms which are destitute of objective value. Shade 
of Coleridge! are we to begin those interminable conversa- 
tions over again for the benefit of Mr. Carlyle in his declining 
years? But what are we to do? Professor Tyndall himself 
introduces us to these two fractious conceptions. Only, he 
adds what perhaps Immanuel Kant might have been allowed 
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to tell us, that it is inconceivable to the human mind, in 
its present state, how these contrasted phenomena should 
arise. Considered fundamentally, they are the result of 
an operation which to us is inscrutable. The source of 
phenomena is beyond all thought. And this, if we desire 
to speak Greek, is the cosmic mystery. Matter is unknow- 
able, so is mind; when we think one, we are obliged to 
think of the other, they interpenetrate, and yet are contra- 
dictories. Mind seems a mere effervescence of perfected 
matter, but in the very instant we judge so, matter has become 
a term of thought, and the reality has taken wings and fled. 
The Absolute, resting in itself, we can never know, and the 
Universe, once called the life-garment of an eternal power, is 
an uneasy dream. We speak of reality, but have never 
grasped it; we distinguish phenomena and substance, yet 
substance we never saw. The world goes from eternity to 
eternity, and its movement is fatal, yet we discuss free-will, 
and for a moment seem to apprehend what we discuss. 
Matter, life, and mind, as we experience them, are a hasting 
stream, whose water no man touches a second time. They 
come out of something and must needs pass into it again, for 
science—science, indeed, at this stage, when we are no longer 
in the porch, but with the hierophants in the penetralia ! 
Science tells us that nothing comes from nothing, and that 
annihilation is unthinkable. How to reconcile these things ? 
The mystery of existence lies all enfolded in that little word 
‘to be.” We gaze into it, and suddenly become silent ; for 
us it is infinite. Lucretius was great, but Fichte is greater. 
He will surpass both who confesses that they knew not all 
their own ignorance, though they had cast away the cheap 
knowledge of priest and prophet. 

It is, we have said, an advantage, when some creed has 
been expounded for our benefit, if we gather its characteristic 
notes into a name, just as we are used to describe complex 
natures by definition. Nor will any one complain of our so 
doing, provided that we can assure the world of our compe- 
tence to understand the doctrine or the nature. Regarded, 
therefore, as science, we think Mr. Tyndall’s views are akin 
to materialistic Hegelianism. The proof is very plain. The 
absolute substratum of things known to us is matter, and that 
not real but phenomenal. By a process of irrevocable change, 
this comes at last to be phenomenal mind. Substance is an 
unknown quantity, but of the two orders which we seem to 
see, the lower in point of perfection is the efficient and formal 
cause of the higher. It is true that Mr. Tyndall’s efficient 
cause does not produce anything, but is merely an invariable 
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antecedent. This, however, only makes it more evident that 
in the course of the changing upwards no new thing comes to 
the front (how could it?) So we have now got an identity 
of substratum, or whatever it is to be called, in the various 
phenomena, and such that it is at home as matter and goes 
forth as life and mind. Then matter and mind are one and 
the same thing, but the former originates the latter. Every one 
would allow that this is materialism. But next, it is also 
Hegelianism, because it does not rawly assert that matter is 
mind from first to last ; it will have a change take place, and the 
subject rise up inscrutably out of the object. Now, this is the 
sum total of the Hegelian method, according to which the 
only reality is what becomes, or the momently steadfast 
result of a change from one opposite to another. Identity in 
change, and change in identity, this is the entire explanation 
and the entire mystery: how one thing remaining itself can 
become another ? Hegel’s way of stating the axiom was easier 
and much more consistent than Mr. 'l'yndall’s. The latter 
speaks of the “ promise and potency of all things in matter.” 
The former said more plainly,—‘‘ Whatever is real is ideal, 
and the ideal is the real.” And these words close the book 
of science. 

But as regards religion, there is more to be elucidated. 
Objective knowledge we cannot have about anything: still 
science takes the same shape in all ages. For the moulds 
wherein we fashion beliefs are simply of us, and human nature 
is a type in little of the universals which seem to exist in the 
outer worlds. All knowledge is therefore anthropomorphic, 
and the laws of our intellect being always the same, no wonder 
that science should take an identical impression whenever it 
has been studied. Religion, however, has not had the same 
fate. Rude, inexperienced men, project into history the vision 
of a gross theology from out of their imagination. It holds a 
place of honour for many years as the tradition of the earliest 
time. Then the same nom nature is urged forward by its 
needs and its longings to the attainment of a better self. 
It makes progress in all directions. It grows so intent over 
the new acquisitions that the former state is no more remem- 
bered. The enthusiastic creeds give way to a predominant 
interest in literature, science, and discoveries of all sorts. 
But this stage of religious formalism does not continue. Man 
has other strivings than after a consummate insight into nature 
and the inanimate world. He has imagination as well as reason, 
he may be a poet as naturally as he handles the real objects 
of common life. It isin him and of him to be many-sided 
and to seek contentment in the greatest variety of pleasures 
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and goods. Mr. Tyndall deprecates the substitution of 
physical or abstract science for the vanished dreams of the 
religious soul. We must make provision, he says, for the 
whole man, who is more than intellect. Even when we are 
strenuous advocates of science, it behoves us not to lose sight 
of the manifold wants of human nature which as yet science 
will not satisfy. Especially, there is the tendency in us to 
direct our ways by a rule of morality, and to fashion some 
heavenly scheme with which we may quiet our restlessness in 
the present irregular growth of physical interpretation. We 
cannot acquiesce in the childish, though childishly attractive, 
myths and legends upon the strength of which we have 
hitherto leant for support. What then? Does science take 
away religion? For if it shows us that we know nothing of 
reality, that our intellect when left to itself weaves a strange 
illusory dream of the subject and object, there seems no foot- 
hold for religion. It must perish like a dove among the 
waters of the Deluge, unless some window open in the ark to 
give ita shelter. But the ark is a myth. 

Mr. Tyndall makes reply that we ought to distinguish the 
religious need from such accidental expressions of it as the 
changing knowledge of men allows them to utter. The 
need cannot perish, because it springs out of the very essence 
of the subject, who remains the subject, though his wisdom 
be never so increased. The feeling persists as a formative 
principle, and takes hold of all that facts and theories persuade 
a man to believe. Whilst the human family traverses a cycle 
of errors correcting themselves into fuller information and less 
inadequate hypotheses, there is a revolution, indeed, of mere 
dogmas, but an inflexible assertion of the necessity to man of 
religion. So that in every creed (not excepting Christianity) 
which has taken hold of the multitude, there is a mixture of 
truth and falsehood, inevitable almost, considering the wants 
and imperfections of our nature, though a thoughtful man 
will know how to winnow the good grains from the chaff. 
Look at any period of history, and you will observe the great- 
ness of religion when crowned with the beauty (as many think 
it) of dogmatic faith. The sentiment needs this embodiment, 
this artistic falsification. But if it be so, we can and ought to 
admire all religions, as we appreciate the literature of many 
nations even when it is made up of imperfect attempts at 
delineating human life. What, then, is the error to be 
guarded against ? What has religion done that Mr. Tyndall 
and his friends should be so fierce with it? The answer 
given is this. So long as religion professes to satisfy a need 
of the human heart it does well, and no one should withhold 
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respect from it. But when it insists that there is no other 
way of fulfilling religious aspiration except the way of un- 
qualified belief in dogma, it contravenes science and history 
and human nature. Religion must be narrow, because it must 
assert; if it says nothing, it can do nothing. But its 
assertions are really mythic, and only indicate some great 
truth ; they never contain it. The right thing, therefore, is to 
assert only as mythic that which happens to be the creed of any 
particular epoch, and to expect, with frank fearlessness, that the 
expression will some day be emptied of its meaning, and will 
then cease out of the mouths of men. Thus you may reason- 
ably be a Christian at the present moment, if you see that 
dogmatic assertions are for a time only, and consent to the 
change to a larger religion which seems impending. Know- 
ledge will grow, the aspect of civilization will not always be 
what it is now, and religion, so far as its expression is con- 
cerned, must be styled fluent. Butif you pretend that it is 
immutably fixed, you are an engrained Conservative and an 
obstacle to progress,—perhaps even you are an Ultramontane. 

Religion, on this showing, is # seutiment or affection, of 
which the direction and the inteusity are regulated by the 
march of science. And whereas our feelings lead us to con- 
jecture where knowledge fails, so the increase of knowledge 
brings with it a decrease in the number of dogmas. For what 
is a dogma unless an affirmation about that in which we have 
no scientific lights? But the lights are so abundant now that 
religion has given up its jurisdiction over entire regions where 
it formerly held sway. And backwards still it will be driven 
till we come to the verge of science, that is, to where phe- 
nomena cease, and either nothing at all exists, or only the 
unknowable. Religion, like poetry, may occupy itself as much 
as it pleases with that; but it had better beware of handling 
those matters which science can put to a test of its own making. 
Briefly, then, the course of ages, while eliminating dogma, has 
made religion more and more a feeling of the heart—a blind 
impulse of love and desire towards the ‘‘ something far off from 
the sphere of our sorrow.” There’is an aching want in us all 
of the infinite and the immense; we cannot know, but may 
we not love? And in the same way all ethical teaching, all 
morality is, so far as precept, conventional; but the root of 
morality in our nature is amaranthine, it will never be plucked 
up or exposed to die. That vague feeling of awe in the pre- 
sence of the unfathomable universe is not absent even from 
the most depraved, and it is the essence of religion. When 
science has explained all the ranges and gradations of pheno- 
mena, it will cover its face reverently before the great unknown 
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—the inconceivable, which is neither Cause, nor Mind, nor 
Life, nor Person, nor Substance. The ignorant will imagine 
they can name the unnameable, and will look askance at the 
philosopher who refuses to submit his mind to these unworthy 
forms. But his religion must ever be the sense of wonderment 
and terror which fills his whole being as he strives, though in 
vain, to measure the universe. 

V. This is our interpretation of what we have read, to men- 
tion no others, in Tyndall, Carlyle, and Goethe. The connec- 
tion of the statements is not hard to follow, unless for those 
who have never learned the rudiments of method. If there 
should seem to be vacillation or uncertainty in any part of 
it, this is because, of course, the theory, taken together, is, 
thank God, a contradiction. But it is also due to the pro- 
gressive and regressive movements of the same mind, now in 
the sphere of science, prescinding from religion, now con- 
templating the possibility of some sort of knowledge in the 
vacant seats of Natural Theology and Ethics. The most im- 
portant point is the entire severance of science from religion. 

For how strange it is that these men of culture should have 
introduced us to the religion of nescience, which can mostly 
be developed only into mysticism or fanaticism! They make 
the whole of religion to be feeling. This, then, since it is not 
knowledge, must have its own way, and whatever excesses it 
falls into cannot be checked. Or, suppose it gives knowledge, 
yet this is not scientific. It is not even subject to the laws of 
thought. It is, in its best time, poetry recognizing that it 
comes forth from the heart, but does not illuminate any reality 
for us. Or, as is likely enough, it claims an insight into the 
hidden world which is the object of religion, and changes from 
harmless enthusiasm into the madness of a secret and esoteric 
knowledge. When science keeps the upper hand, we shall 
hear on all sides the accents of Atheism ; when the creed (with- 
out its premises) gets down among the crowd, we shall be 
saluted by innumerable prophets and clairvoyants, whose faith 
in themselves may possibly be a compensation for their igno- 
rant doubt of everything else. In fact, the history in which 
we are acting a part shows us by the side of Mr. Tyndall the 
thousands who hold communion with a world of spirits. And 
in the time of the Aufklirung, we had not only Voltaire and 
Helvetius, but Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

It does not require any elaborate argument to prove, that 
Mr. Tyndall’s view of religion makes such alternatives possible. 
From the nature of the case it must be so. Let truth be 
unattainable by science, and men believe this and yet hunger 
after the good for which their intellect was created, they 
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will not be long in deciding that there is truth somewhere. 
They will put on the habit of mystics and astrologers, to whom 
the stars in their courses give some preternatural light of 
knowledge. On the other hand, let the mind be wrought to 
a passion for the beautiful phenomena which surround us in 
the world of matter, and care little for the relations so intri- 
cate and fleeting, of the realties of ethical science, naturally 
it will discard religion, flout its declarations, and brow- 
beat its disciples in the grand independence of scepticism. 
But there are some natures which seem capable of recur- 
ring expansion and contraction, as they turn from the 
study of matter to the perplexities of the soul. These, unless 
dowered with the clear consistency of the Faith, will some- 
times be sceptical, as they oppose science to religion, some- 
times be reverent and aspiring under the urging sense of 
mystery which they inwardly feel. The author of the “ Scien- 
tific Fragments ” has much in common with this last-named 
category, as his books testify. He may extol the faculty of 
clear presentation as often as he pleases, but it is not to that 
he trusts in matters of religion. In religion he is poetical, and 
does not seldom make an act of faith concerning the silent 
abyss from which the universe has emerged. 

Many amongst his readers have charged Mr. Tyndall with 
Atheism. He has repelled the charge, and we should not 
allude to it here if the term “ Atheist” were no more than a 
convenient missile to cast at one who differs from us. Such a 
bandying of epithets is far from being a part of our design. 
In a serious discussion personalities hinder the exposition of 
doctrine on both sides. They are not “ad rem,” and cannot 
be reckoned amongst the loci communes or topics of scien- 
tific treatises. But to say that a philosophical system is 
atheistic is very definite and precise. It serves to bring into 
relief peculiarities which would take a wearisome while to 
describe. Therefore we have no scruple in laying down that, 
in the “ Belfast Address,” the phase of thought is consistent 
only with Atheism. This is to say that no admissible sense 
of the word Theist will show us Mr. Tyndall. 

What do we mean by believing in God? It is unfortunate 
that the word belief sometimes includes and sometimes omits 
the motive of that assent which it signifies. Belief is to hold 
on authority; as a Catholic believes all that the Church 
teaches, because of the Teacher. But belief is also any kind 
of mental holding or judging ; as we believe in the premises 
and conclusion of an evident syllogism in algebra. Now, to 
believe in God does not necessarily imply any assent to 
authority. Itis an assent following upon some process of 
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direct or reflex argument. Some things there are which we 
know by their own light, and because of them we know, as 
deduced from their existence and properties, that God is, and 
that He has certain perfections. Every one, it has been 
ointedly said, will allow that God is, but the test of right 
belief in God is that a man should tell you what God is. Our 
modern prose descants fervidly on the Eternal Silence, the 
Stream of Tendency, the All, the Human. For all that, 
modern prose is not Theistic. A simple mind, Christian or 
not, which believes in God after the ancient manner, will 
feel only an air of desolation creeping through the musical 
words of the new literature. It is an infallible instinct. For 
what is it that makes the theistic intellect? Surely, a man is 
in the attitude of belief then, and not till then, when he 
affirms, not in lip-born speech, but within and to himself, in 
his heart, that there is some One unspeakably more excellent 
and holy than anything which can exist or be named beside 
Him, and that He is the Framer and Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, of the Universe, material and immaterial. Whether so 
much as this can, through exceptional ignorance or im- 
becility escape the notice of a rational creature, we need not 
here consider. But if the mind has been roused, the con- 
ditions of natural and spontaneous reasoning given; if the 
premises have been brought home to the apprehension, and 
still assent is withheld, what is this but Atheism ? 

Moreover, since the purpose of belief is religion, he, and he 
only, has the spirit of genuine belief who is prepared to go on 
with his researches and meditations, whose yearning for 
knowledge does not all at once die away because he has a 
presentiment that in the greater light he may behold what 
will bring to naught his native self-esteem, or impose duties 
he would willingly be quit of. ‘The intimacy of definite rela- 
tions ought not to cease lest it breed vulgarity, for any such 
lowering of the First-Ideal implies a dulness in ourselves, 
and not an uncertain glory in the object. The Theist, be 
his mind of what compass it may, will learn, as though it 
came natural to him, that the Maker of all things is not of 
their substance, but has created them, that He has all power, 
all wisdom, all goodness; that He is the fairest Fair, by 
Whom whatsoever is beautiful has been ordained in per- 
fection, and thus that He is infinite, the only Source that is or 
can be, of Life, and Mind, and Love. His excellence raises 
Him above all the relations of space and time, therefore is He 
immense and eternal; His infinitude of perfection makes Him 
sole and singular, essential Thought and Reason, far removed 
from matter, and so supreme above the spiritual orders of 
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being that He is truly the Monas, no beginning of a series, 
no summing up of multiplicity, no cycle of self-enduring 
change, but for ever and ever the unchangeable simplicity 
of full beatitude and all-tranquil rest. In Himself He is 
absolute Holiness; to His creatures righteous, fatherly, provi- 
dent, sheltering them under that care from which nothing can 
escape, since the mind of God knows all things. Such is the 
creed of reason ; it finds approval in conscience and intellect, 
it can be demonstrated by arguments which the use of man- 
kind has ratified.* 

It is the acknowledgment of this great and unique Reality, 
the self-existent Being distinct from matter, nor to be con- 
founded with any spiritual substance of less than infinite 
perfection, which makes the Theistic intellect. No one ought 
to mistake the point at issue between Theists and infidels, when 
once the Catholic notion of God has been set forth. There 
is no need of verbal disputes, of distinctions too subtle for every 
one to seize. Does a man hold that God is what the Vatican 
Council declares, the Infinite One, infinitely beyond and above 
all the universe which is itself created? Then he is a Theist, 
and he ought, if he would obey logic, to embrace the Catholic 
Faith, in which there are no difficulties more formidable than 
those which, believing in God, he justly disregards. But should 
he range through the widest firmament, from the petty orbit 
of our own system to the nebule in Orion, and say that he 
knew of nothing but worlds such as these, or imperfect intelli- 
gences like his own, he would be undistinguishable from an 
Atheist. For the mark of a believer in God is, that he recog- 
nizes the created dependent upon the uncreaied, the finite 
brought into existence and preserved from perishing by the 
Infinite, Who is not an unknown something, but at least such 
as the Church represents Him. Mr. Tyndall is willing to be 
reckoned an atheist rather than subscribe any Christian for- 
mula on the nature and attributes of God. Then he does not 
hold what the world has always understood by Theism. He 
is, if nothing worse, a negative atheist. 

But this comes to the same thing as a positive denial that 
there is a God. Why do we learn about God, or what does 
ovr Natural Theology help us to? It is, indeed, a science, 
but has its basis in the moral and religious order. We know 
God that we may rightly worship Him. Our little Catechism, 
the wisdom of which has not callightened many who would be 
the better for reading it, in almost its first words teaches us 
that we came into this world to know, love, and serve God, 





* Vide the Const. “ Dei Filius” of the Vatican Council, cap. i. 
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and thus to reach our happiness. ‘Then if, for any reason 
whatever, a rational creature of the Infinite Lord does not 
recognize Him, or feel its dependence on Him, or call for help 
in time of trouble, the end has been frustrated ; it is as though 
there were no God at all. But people who believe in Mr. 
Tyndall can neither praise their Creator, nor look up to Him, 
nor seek the aid of His compassionate mercy. They are with- 
out God in the world. And what is still more sad, they tacitly 
insinuate that there cannot be any God. For, let it be true 
that God exists, ought He not to be able, in some way or other, 
to give His creatures the knowledge of Himself? How can 
He be satisfied to see them wandering in misery to and fro, 
and not give them an opening into the light? If there is a 
God, He must be just, holy, and gracious. He must provide 
for the wants of the beings He has made. An unjust God, an 
unknowable God, cannot be God at all. Hence, all this pro- 
testing against the accusation of positive atheism only renders 
the controversy more intricate; it does not restore the possi- 
bility of religion, which has been destroyed. To say that what 
we call the finite is really infinite and the only reality, is to be 
a Pantheist ; to say we know the finite and the phenomenal, 
but can never be assured of what there is beyond it, is to take 
up that form of Atheism which alone is plausible in the days 
of enlarged physical science. 

Not that, as we said before, the name makes so much dif- 
ference. Our wish has been to ascertain the relative position 
of Christian philosophers and the thinkers of whom Mr. Tyn- 
dall has become an advocate. He can afford to be negative 
and critical, though the case would alter if he had to guide 
the poor and the sorrowing through life. But he is a complete 
antagonist of dogmatic religion so far as it dogmatizes, and 
allows himself to be an Atheist if judged by the Catholic stan- 
dard. This will suffice for our purpose, which is to make sure 
that we are not beating the air. 


VI. Mr. Tyndall’s science we have collected into a doctrine 
at once materialistic and Hegelian. His religion, distilled 
from a multitude of passages, and tested by its affinities, 
appears as the latest form of Buddhism. Only thus has it 
any philosophical significance. The scepticism in all reality 
as distinguished from Maya, the mocking phantom of a world 
and of human life, the upgrowth from infinite potentiality, 
that gloomy absorption of the finest intellects into Nirvana 
which Mr. Tyndall prophesied, the morality which can dis- 
pense with God and a kingdom where justice shall finally be 
triumphant, these doctrines were taught in Eastern regions 
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before any of our modern discoveries had poured its light on 
the world. Nescience on the one side, morality on the other, 
and an emotional reverence for that ineffable mystery which 
surrounds us — these are the elements of a very old and 
a very new religion. The reverence lost, our scheme be- 
comes deficient, and the defect is broad vulgar Atheism. 
Nescience transcended by mystic superintellectual knowledge ° 
and morality degenerating into ceremonial, we have as near 
an approach to Brahminism as may exist without hereditary 
castes. Mr. Tyndall endeavours to preserve the mean. If 
he ever fails, it is by ‘a mingling of inconsequence,”’ and not 
because he has consciously swerved from his balance. 
Somewhere he has broadly stated that “matter is, at 
bottom, essentially mystical and transcendental.” And, 
again, “ matter is that mysterious thing by which all this has 
been accomplished.” Indeed, the one practical result he 
would hope from dwelling on certain transformations is, that 
we shall “radically change our notion of matter.” Here, 
then, the controversy is narrowed into intelligible limits, 
and the first question proposes itself, ‘‘ What is matter?” 
Next, the word “cause” has no longer with him the 
meaning it used to bear till it was interpreted by David 
Hume. Mr. Tyndall is punctilious, so far as nature will 
let him be, in his adherence to the new and favourite 
“ scientific’ gloss of “invariable antecedent.” ‘ What 
is cause? What is force?” are questions nearly allied, the 
first being generic; the second, in its modern connection, 
specific. Thirdly, we have seen how often the notion of 
“change” was challenged in Mr. Tyndall’s historical view of 
Epicurus and Darwin. Therefore, we shall do well to ask, 
“What is change?” Fourthly, it is the keystone of his 
doctrine that the original mystery of the universe is unknow- 
able to us. This is treated in a very common chapter of 
scholastic questioning, “How do we know God?” Lastly, 
Mr. Tyndall's one instrument of clear and certain knowledge 
is the much celebrated (and by Hegelians of the Right some- 
what despised) Vorstellung’s fihigkeit, or faculty of picture- 
presentation. We know what is the place and the function 
of Vorstellung in the German philosophy, but wish Mr. Tyndall 
had opened his mind thereupon a little more definitely and 
more consecutively than he has thought of doing. But, any- 
how, we shall be glad to recall the ancient Catholic theory of 
imagination and intellect. The question will therefore be, 
“What is the human intellect as contrasted with the 
phantasy ?” 
The definitions of matter in general, of force, cause, and 
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change, are under the jurisdiction of no special physical 
science. Whether we investigate sound, or light, or chemical 
reaction, or magnetism, these primary concepts are supposed, 
not acquired, in the course of such studies. They are part 
and parcel of our mental intuitions, and belong, in the direct 
order, to common reason, in the reflex order, to metaphysics. 
Special sciences may and do furnish examples of them, but no 
science of a special physical object discusses the validity of 
notions like matter or cause, for the simple reason that, if it 
did so, its own object would be speedily forgotten. If science, 
in the mouth of Mr. Tyndall, includes philosophy—not what 
they once called “ Philosophical Transactions,” but what 
Aristotle and 8. Augustine and Hegel were conversant with and 
named by that name—then these arg scientific notions, and are 
a proper subject for research. Butjif science does not include 
philosophy, it has no power to pasS=any judgment whatever 
on concepts which lie outside its boundary. - There must be no 
usurpations of science, any more than of Revealed Theology. 
Matter and material forces are treated in Cosmology ; cause 
and change in Ontology; the intelligible nature of God and 
His relations to the universe in Natural Theology ; the essence 
and operations of our intellect in Anthropology, Logic, and 
the Science of Ideas. All the answers given by Mr. ‘l'yndall 
(or refused to be given) combine their influence in his theory 
of Religion. This belongs, of course, in the first place to 
conscience—not to emotion—and when analyzed in thought, 
reconsidered and systematized, to the science of Ethics. We 
congratulate Mr. Tyndall on having, in a predatory and 
Asiatic fashion, invaded the whole realm inhabited by abstract 
thinkers. )It is a curious but perfectly intelligible result of 
employing as his only organon the picturesque imagination. 
This ends the first part of our criticism. It was not 
possible to refute Mr. Tyndall before we had ascertained, 
not simply that he felt a rooted dislike to the Catholic faith 
and philosophy, but in what his peculiar views consisted. 
We have found them in close relationship to the doctrine 
which, as he informs us, has descended to him from teachers 
of great eminence, men in the foremost ranks of European 
celebrity, and now drawing after them the educated and the 
cultured amongst Englishmen. We have examined the points 
as they are put before us in Mr. Tyndall, not, so far as we are 
conscious, diminishing aught nor aught setting down in malice. 
Here and there it has been necessary to make certain infer- 
ences, and to adopt class divisions. For we believe Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s essays to be far from complete; and again, we do not 
think he means to disclaim all tradition, nor to be the single 
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disciple of his own school. To a Catholic, the mere account 
of what he holds, and the names of such as hold with him, are 
ample demonstration that he is really an adversary of the 
truths without which Faith becomes an absurdity. And even 
a non-Catholic, if he has not drunk at the fountains of the new 
philosophy, will know that the Belfast Address preaches against 
religion, though he may be incapable of grasping all its conse- 
quences. These indispensable preliminaries seem to be esta- 
blished. We can now, therefore, apply to the polemic of 
which they have helped to determine the nature. However, 
it is not easy to answer five questions without taking breath. 
We must deal with them after a pause, and in the pages of a 
future article. 





Arr. VII—THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


The Life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. By Miss Cooper. 
Tinsley Brothers. 


HE sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were periods 
when the actors of history, the men whose deeds, though 
every-day life to them, have furnished the romantic reading 
of our time, stood out in a kind of moral bas-relief. There 
were a greatness and an individuality about them, whether 
their career was for good or for evil, which we fail to find 
when we enter on the dull flats of the eighteenth century, 
with its dead level of meanness and vice. The times of 
Charles V., of the Spanish conquests in America, and of the 
battle of Pavia; the times when the naval power of Turkey 
was shattered at Lepanto, “ when Elizabeth was England’s 
King,” when the great Armada towered in the Channel, and 
was strewn on the northern coasts of Europe; when Mary 
straggled with her rude subjects in Scotland, and Ireland 
nearly won her independence; the times when Europe was 
convulsed by the Thirty Years’ War, when the grim Puritans 
prepared for Armageddon, and murdered their King in their 
stern piety; though they seem “linked with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes,”’ are a region of stronger historic interest, 
than those which succeeded them, linked with a thousand 
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vices and no virtue. There were giants in those days. One 
of these giants was Thomas Wentworth. 

He was not altogether a prepossessing giant, though far 
preferable to other men who held his position before and after 
him. He was fortiter in re, and not suaviter in modo; nor 
had he, particularly in the latter part of his career, very nice 
ideas of honour and justice when those virtues happened 
to be incouvenient to the King who was the object of his 
devotion. But in intellect and the power of his will he was 
gigantic. 

The book before us is not a panegyric on Wentworth, as we. 
might have expected from the frequency of modern attempts to 
glorify historical characters who are considered rather objec- 
tionable ; but it shows in an unusually fair and candid spirit, 
good reason for concluding that Wentworth was not so objec- 
tionable as he is generally represented to be. It seems to us 
to gauge his vices and virtues with partiality. Of course, 
even without the name on the title-page, it would be easy to 
see that the book was written by a lady. Not few nor far 
between are instances of that want of logic and grammar 
which nearly always abound in feminine historical writing. 
Especially when she gets on the subject’ of the Catholic 
Church does the fair writer fail in English and in sequence of 
ideas, as indeed is not unfrequently the case even with authors 
and orators of the “dark sex.” The earlier pages depict 
Wentworth in his younger days, before the resolve to serve 
and humour Charles I. had ruined his character. He was 
certainly good in his youth. His industry, kindness to his 
relatives, and avoidance of the dissipation to which other 
young Englishmen of rank were given, dispose us to look 
favourably on Thomas Wentworth. The pride which spoiled 
his good qualities developed fully only in later life. It might 
be thought that the feeling of reverence, which was also one 
of his characteristics, would have checked that other over- 
whelming fault; but turned into a wrong channel, and ex- 
pended on a sham church and a worthless monarch, it became 
at last the very minister and companion of his pride, till to- 
gether they hurried him to his destruction. 

Statesmen of our day change their politics, though the times 
do not admit of changes so striking and so violent as those 
which marked the career of Wentworth. It is well known 
how his first battles were fought under the Liberal banner in 
the ranks with Pym and Eliot, and how he spoke for and 
joined in the Petition of Right with all his native ardour 
and thoroughness. His first public victory was won in con- 
test with the all-powerful Buckingham. Yet the king, for 
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once prudent, for once taking the safer course, forbore to 
persecute with his usual spite this daring and dauntless spirit, 
who possessed the birth which Pym, the eloquence which Eliot 
lacked. He made him his friend instead. 

Miss Cooper professes herself unable to explain how it was 
that Wentworth, so obstinate, so given to rush headlong on 
any course he had marked out for himself, was thus won by 
the King out of the enemy’s camp. Probably the circum- 
stance never can or will be explained. Its motives are among 
those which lie hidden in the inaccessible depths of strong, 
proud, and reserved natures, unrevealed by them in life, and 
buried with them in death. We may, however, opine that 
Wentworth’s great but misapplied inclination to the vittue of 
reverence led him the more readily to succumb to the King’s 
well-timed blandishments. 

Wentworth’s administration as Lord President of York- 
shire, his ancestral county, was only in some respects a faint 
foreshadowing of his Irish career. He showed himself to be 
an autocrat ; but he was also more of a persecutor in York- 
shire than in Ireland. His political good sense told him how 
impossible it was to hunt down the religion to which more 
than two-thirds of a nation were devotedly attached. Such was 
the position of the Catholic Church in Ireland; but in York- 
shire it was but a feeble minority who dared to acknowledge 
the Pope’s supremacy in spiritual matters to the prejudice of 
the royal prerogative. One of Wentworth’s first acts in 
Yorkshire was to collect the neglected arrears of fines due 
from the recusants; while, in Ireland, on the contrary, he 
abolished the hateful Sunday tax. But, on the other hand, 
Ireland presented, as she always had done, a grand field for 
confiscation, which would pour a far more copious stream of 
wealth into the King’s unfathomable treasury than the recu- 
sancy fine ; whereas Wentworth could hardly open a Defective 
Titles Commission in his own county. 

In 1629, Lord Falkland was recalled. Till 1633 Ireland was 
governed, or misgoverned, by Lords Cork and Ely, called in 
satire “ Lords Justices.” Their harshness towards the Catho- 
lics was too great even-for Charles I., who wrote to express 
his disapprobation, and soon afterwards cut short their ill- 
used span of power by appointing Wentworth to the Deputy- 
ship. Here was a sphere for his strength of wili, his aptness 
to govern, and the power which he undeniably possessed of 
setting things straight. If ever at any time a country was in 
a depressed and utterly disordered condition, it was Ireland in 
the time of Charles I. Yet it seems to us that Miss Cooper 
has misapprehended the causes and. the true extent of Irish 
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wretchedness. All along she appears as one who has read 
little or nothing of Irish history previous to the period of 
which she specially treats. To her Ireland is merely an episode 
in the life of Wentworth ; and, though in some respects, she 
strongly deprecates his conduct in “that unhappy country,” 
words which, indeed, were too long the synonym of Ireland, 
she looks at it with the eyes of a Lord-Deputy, and explains 
all the phenomena she does not understand by vague refer- 
ences to “ the priests.’ Her manner of speaking about “ the 
priests and Jesuits,” which is partly copied from Wentworth’s 
own letters, shows a large amount of ignorance about eccle- 
siastical life in Ireland, both as to its innate living power, 
drawn*from the central fountain of faith, and as to the out- 
ward want of splendour and solemnity inseparable from the 
condition of things. She assumes that magnificent rites and 
dresses were the sources of priestly power in Ireland, and that 
at a time when even the bishops generally performed their 
functions with the minimum of regular vestments, often on hill- 
sides or in obscure chambers in towns, nearly always without 
the surroundings proper to the most solemn acts of adoration 
which man can offer to God. When the Papal Nuncio Rinnu- 
cini visited Ireland ten years later, his Italian soul was shocked 
at finding Divine worship so shorn of outward beauty in the 
Isle of Saints; and then at last, when an armed Confederation 
dominated in the land, the chant arose and the censer swung 
as in the olden time. The author of “The Life of Went- 
worth ” evidently has no idea of the true condition of “ the 
selfish tools of a foreigner, whose only cares connected with 
Ireland were the Peter’s pence, and other impositions he 
could wring from them”; a sentence, which taken gram- 
matically, seems to indicate that the Peter’s pence were to 
be wrung from the selfish tools. They themselves were men 
who, if they had been a little more selfish, might have lived 
in the peace and security of Flemish, Spanish, and Italian 
towns and convents, but who preferred to return and adminis- 
ter the Sacraments to their countrymen in defiance of every 
hardship, and almost every peril. The “ foreigner” was, of 
course, the Pope; and if Miss Cooper had studied the Irish 
history of this period, she would have found that the Pope 
gave a great deal more to Ireland than Ireland did or could 
give to him. But her ideas of that history appear to be 
derived solely from Wentworth’s own letters, which she has 
examined with care and assiduity. 

It is certain that Wentworth, while Lord-Deputy, whatever 
his faults, was anxious to improve the material prosperity 
of Ireland, both for her own sake and that of the King’s 
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exchequer. He was anxious to accomplish the reformation 
of the army, the navy, and the Anglo-Irish Church, though 
the last task proved beyond the power of even his great 
genius. But, though he could hardly be called a persecutor 
in Ireland, he disliked the Catholic Church, as a Ritualist, 
an inheritor of ecclesiastical property, and a Lord-Deputy 
was bound to do. ‘'herefore his pictures, and consequently 
Miss Cooper’s pictures of Irish misery, represent only the 
general lack of material comforts, which, though it might 
be in part the fault of Gaelic want of enterprise, was 
also due to the-confiscation and occupation by Englishmen 
and Scotsmen of the rich lands of Desmond, Tyrone, and 
Tyrconnell. This was bad enough; but a worse wrong was 
the robbery and semi-proscription of the Church, which was 
the wretched Celt’s only consolation, and of the priests who 
were now his only friends. This wrong is, of course, ignored ; 
nay, mirabile dlictu, the priests themselves are represented as 
among the oppressors of the country, which they had given 
up ease and safety to serve. For the rest, we take the picture 
here given us to be a very fair representation of the state 
of things in Ireland at the time of Wentworth’s appointment ; 
and it is only just to Miss Cooper to admit that she is fair and 
even scrupulously accurate about facts where “ the priests ” 
are not introduced. When she gets upon the subject of the 
Catholic Church, her feelings at once take the reins and run 
away with both her reasoning powers and her English 
grammar. Apart from this, her republican tendencies now 
and then inspire a strange sentiment and an equally strange 
sentence. But, otherwise, she is decidedly just. She neither 
makes a hero of Wentworth, nor blindly rans him down. He 
had virtues, and she gives him the credit of them, but she in 
nowise excuses the wrongs which he committed. 

When he arrived in Ireland, he found it in the state of a 
tract of land of which the owner is bankrupt. ‘ The arsenals 
were miserably deficient, the coasts guarded by only a couple 
of pinnaces . . . the Castle was in a ruinous condition, no 
sooner repaired in one part than it fell down in another, and 
could only be repaired by having a large sum of money spent 
on it, which sum could not be afforded by Ireland ” (p. 109). 
As to the army, it was between two and three thousand 
strong,—if strong is a word which can be applied to men 
without discipline and proper equipment. The vessels which 
should have been guarding the Irish coast from the many 
pirate cruisers which infested them, were so poor and ill- 
provisioned that they could not leave the Bay of Dublin, 
which was the only safe harbour of refuge in the island. ‘The 
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new Lord-Deputy’s passage was delayed and some of his 
baggage taken by the rovers of the Irish Sea, While pirates 
enjoyed a monopoly of the seas, there was, of course, no 
question of much commerce going on in Irish ports. 

Now this dilapidated state of things was laid to the account 
of the Irish not having paid their taxes. An army alone, it 
was said, could force them to pay taxes, and yet their taxes 
were necessary to support an army, which is very like a cir- 
cular argument. The troops were principally English, and it 
was no wonder that the Irish should consider a strong English 
force in their midst as much more to be dreaded than any 
enemy from whom it might protect them, There had been an 
English army in Munster in 1580-84, which had left behind it 
such wrack and ruin, such famine and devastation, that ‘‘ even 
the wild beast died in starved den.” There had been an 
English army in Ulster in 1601-2 to such good purpose that 
the ways were lined with the dead and dying, and even the 
proud heart of Hugh O’Neill was broken into submission. 
The Irish knew what soldiers in the pay of Ireland’s “ Elder 
Sister” were, and they were naturally alarmed when Charles I. 
instructed Lord Falkland, Wentworth’s predecessor, that he 
must increase the army and support it by billeting it on the 
people. That billeting was precisely what the English them- 
selves had been unable to endure, and was one of those points 
in which the Commons proved victorious over the King— 
though it was but a barren victory—by dint of refusing 
supplies. The Irish were not likely to regard it in a more 
favourable light. Thereby hangs the story of the “ Graces,” 
those perpetual stains on the character of Charles, and 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the Irish, who never seemed 
to recognize the fact that they were not intended to have 
them. A subsidy of forty thousand pounds a year for three 
years was to be the price of those graces, of which freedom 
from billeting was one, the abolition of the Sunday fine 
another. What became of the graces every one kncws ; it is 
not so easy to say what became of the part-payment made by 
the Irish. They did not, however, suffer much from the 
billeting of the troops, who were only about two thousand 
three hundred strong when Lord Wentworth was appointed 
to the Castle, 

This transaction is pretty clearly set forth by Miss Cooper 
with much disapprobation of Charles’s conduct. When the 
new Deputy, whose genius was that of order and good 
management, was installed, he resolved that the King should 
possess in Ireland an army worthy of the name; as, indeed, 
was necessary, unless England intended to hold the sister isle 
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merely in virtue of the depression which had weighed upon 
her people ever since the disastrous close of the Elizabethan 
war. Indeed, he seems to have decided that nothing was to 
remain as it had been during the rule of Lords Cork and Ely. 
Whenever in that age we find “ Lords Justices” established 
in Dublin Castle, we may always be sure that we have reached 
a period when injustice was particularly rife. Lords Ely and 
Cork, on their part, recommended raising money for the King 
out of the “ Catholic fine,’ but Wentworth preferred getting 
it through a voluntary subsidy of the Catholics, a plan more 
in accordance with the whole of his Irish policy. He succeeded 
in raising a force which, though small, was well equipped and 
disciplined. Wentworth was not the man to billet his army 
on the people, even though he had taken leave of the dis- 
gue in which he had once supported the Petition of 
Right. 

But he early stained his Irish career with one of those 
violent actions which have clung to his name much more 
closely than his beneficent ones, as is usually the case. Lord 
Mountnorris, a young nobleman and an officer in the army, 
spoke disrespectfully of Wentworth in the ears of those who 
did not scruple to carry his remarks to Wentworth himself. 
The Lord-Deputy was not only a proud and harsh man, he 
was one who looked on any slight that he received in Ireland 
as a slight to the King, whom he represented there ; and in 
his eyes a slight to the King was a heinous crime. He pro- 
ceeded with extreme severity against Mountnorris, who was 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to death, The lines 
between right and wrong, loyalty and disloyalty, were certainly 
made to run a good deal into each other by the powers that 
were in those days. Mountnorris, however, was consigned to 
prison instead of the scaffold; but the sore and angry spirit 
shown by Wentworth on this occasion was likely to make him 
hated rather than to enhance his dignity. 

Bad as is the reputation which “ Black Tom Wentworth ” 
has left behind him in Ireland, much that he did there was 
of an indisputably beneficent description, He was violent, 
harsh, and unscrupulous, but he could not endure that Ireland 
should remain a beggared and crippled country, and therefore 
took means to repair the dreadful damage she had sustained 
since her last conquest at the beginning of the century. To 
the poor he was never an oppressive ruler. His hand fell far 
more heavily on the rich, as profitable game; and he had the 
wit to see that the sinews of the labour necesszary for the life 
of Ireland must be wanting while the poor were ground down 
either by fines or in any other way, And here he 5 naneea 
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his Yorkshire policy. He discontinued the Sunday tax, and 
compounded with the Catholics for a contribution towards 
the army of £20,000, which came out of the pockets of the 
wealthier classes. Soon afterwards, and while looking for a 
like contribution from the Protestant gentry, he announced 
tidings terrible to landholders of both creeds; namely, that 
“the King had appointed a commission to be held to inquire 
into the legal tenure of all titles of estates.” 

The feeble Council which helped to govern Ireland, where 
a Parliament had not been held for twenty years, agreed to 
open the Protestant purse in their terror of what this new and 
dreadful Deputy might do to their estates; and the only 
makeweight to their consent was a prayer for a Parliament, 
which prayer was transmitted to the King. Parliaments were 
the special abhorrence of Charles, who did not speedily gratify 
the Irish Councillors, or even Wentworth himself, by calling 
one. Meanwhile the Lord-Deputy reformed right and left, as 
best he could with the small means he had at command. 

His genius and energy were astounding. Having obtained 
an order to the effect that it was illegal for hostile cruisers to 
contend in Irish waters, he established two good ships, and 
manned them with able seamen who were to be well paid, 
well clothed, and well fed; and by means of three ex- 
cellent officers and of his very diminutive navy, delivered 
the coasts from all such visitants as those who in 1620 
had sacked Baltimore. The Lords Justices had left in all 
things obstacles that must be removed, and deficiencies that 
must be supplied, before the work of construction could be 
begun. To overcome the obstacles and to do the work 
were a task exactly fitted to Lord Wentworth’s powers, and 
if, as his biographer suggests, he had only brought a con- 
science as well as a genius into the field he would have been 
the best Lord-Deputy that ever sat.on the viceregal throne. 
But even with his projects for improving Irish commerce, many 
of which were excellent, he mingled national commercial 
prejudice, and an inordinate desire to gratify the ever-vora- 
cious King. He did indeed open the ports to merchandise 
by sweeping piracy from Irish seas; he did indeed establish 
the invaluable flax trade at an enormous cost to himself; and 
yet almost his first resolve on reaching Ireland was to forbid 
the export of woollens, and to impose a salt tax. 

Among all Wentworth’s labours for the improvement 
of Ireland, we must regard that as the most wasted which 
he expended on the farcical institution called by him “the 
Church in Ireland.” It belonged to the State, like the army 
and navy, though certainly of less utility than either, and 
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therefore fell under the jurisdiction of the head of the State 
in Ireland. And in matters pertaining to it Wentworth was 
egged on not only by his own instincts of order,—which 
always secm incompatible with membership of the Anglican 
Church at all,—but by his faithful friend in England, Arch- 
bishop Laud. A whole chapter in the “ Life of Wentworth ” 
is more or less devoted to Laud, who is no favourite with the 
writer, on account of his Ritualism no less than his propensity 
to cut off ears. And certainly a less engaging figure than 
that of the spiteful little Primate can hardly be found in his- 
tory. He was not one of the giants. A High Churchman 
perhaps can hardly help being irritable, seeing the immense 
amount of varied contradiction he meets with in his own sect, 
while outside that sect his claims are not acknowledged ; but 
Laud carried his irritation so far, and mingled it with so much 
petty superstition, that even his tragic end fails to invest him 
with dignity. Perhaps his fidelity to Charles and to Wentworth 
is one of the best points in his character, though he always 
seems to be associated rather with their evil than with their 
good. Wentworth was at one with him in his views on reli- 
gion; though so extraordinary were those views that on any 
other subject but religion a man of Wentworth’s talents would 
certainly never have dreamt of entertaining them. The Kin 

was the head of the Church, and yet Laud claimed for it that 
infallibility which can belong only to an united, heaven-born, 
and apostolic Church, having no contradictions within itself. 
And every one born a subject of his Britannic Majesty must 
acknowledge his papal supremacy. ‘On the appointment of 
Wentworth as Lord-Deputy, Laud eagerly engaged him to 
join in his plan of uniformity of religion throughout the United 
Kingdom, desiring Lord Wentworth to accomplish this for 
Ireland. ... Ireland had in no single thing one particle of 
sympathy for England, and the only way in which she felt it 
possible to acknowledge Laud as her right reverend father in 
God, was not by becoming Protestant herself, but by his com- 
plete conversion to Catholicism ” (pp. 150, 151). From these 
words it appears that Miss Cooper has clearer views on the 
subject of “union” than the High Church party either old or 
new. Yet Ritualists then were not as Ritualists now. The 
King’s “headship of the Church was one of Laud’s favourite 
dogmata, and he was happy to have a head of the Church 
who agreed so well with him on other points of doctrine. He 
also revered the Thirty-nine Articles ; whence we conclude that 
he was as successful in wresting them to his own wishes as 
Anglican clergymen in our day consider themselves to be ; and 
we shall have ocvasion to note directly the way in which 
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Wentworth expressed his ideas concerning the “ forty stripes 
save one.” ‘There were not many High Church clergy then, but 
such as existed had an easier time of it than their English 
representatives now. Their Archbishop was not one who 
would have brought in the Public Worship Bill. 

Wentworth did his best to carry out Laud’s pastoral in- 
structions in Ireland. Most of the Protestant bishops were as 
like highwaymen in lawn sleeves theh as they were a hundred 
years later, in Dean Swift’s time, making e kind of brokerage 
on their temporalities, and doing little of what they were paid 
to do. A large proportion of cures of souls were without 
curates, and also without any souls who would have consented 
to be cared for according to the wishes of Archbishop Laud. 
The Protestant churches, most of which had been built by 
Catholic piety, and once served by men living in the practice 
of the evangelical counsels, in many places lay in ruins. 
Wentworth set about rebuilding them, and ‘trying to 
supply them with clerks better dressed and better mannered 
than were usually to be found in the Irish Church; and he 
dealt not a little roughly with some of the right reverend 
fathers, one of whom, the Bishop of Killala, he told that 
‘he deserved to have his rochet pulled over his ears, and to 
be confined to a stipend of four nobles a year.” 

Though Wentworth generally paid but little attention to 
his friend Laud’s advice as to the proper mode of treating 
Irish Catholicism, and though he had a poor opinion of 
the Anglo-Irish Episcopacy, his High Church Protestantism 
sometimes showed itself in curious words and actions, as 
when he made over to the Protestant Bishop of Limerick a 
legacy intended for the Catholic one. His letters, too, teem 
with vulgar common-places about priests and friars, of which 
his biographer makes the most. hat startles us is not her 
assaults on the Church, which lose something of their point by 
not being expressed in very elegant English, but the words 
which she quotes from Bishop Bedell, who is always under- 
stood to have been the friend of the Irish Catholics. Possibly 
it was only to free himself from suspicion, and raise himself in 
the eyes of the Lord-Deputy that he talked so much nonsense, 
and uttered such dreadful accusations as he did in a letter 

uoted at pp. 159, 160. Who the “ irregular regulars” were 
that advanced themselves to be “ members of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, in better ranks than priests,” and were censured 
by the Sorbonne, we have not been able to discover. It is 
astounding also to learn that “these regulars” had “ brought 
the people to such a sottish senselessness as that they care 
not to learn the Ten Commandments, as God Himself writ and 
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spoke them.” We always understood that the Catholic Church 
enforced observance of the Ten Commandments as neces- 
sary to salvation. This sort of sentence is common enough in 
evangelical er tracts, but we should hardly have 
expected it from Bedell. It seems, however, that his practice 
was not quite consistent with his belief, otherwise it might 
be imagined that the well-known Irish priest had taken a tem- 
porary leave of his senses when he exclaimed, “Sit mea 
anima cum Bedello ! ” 

Under Wentworth’s management, money soon began to flow 
into the Irish exchequer. At the commencement of 1633 he had 
found that the annual income of Ireland amounted to no more 
than £80,248. 17s. 6d., the expenditure to £84,977. 11s. 5d., 
and in the background was a national debt of £92,679. He said 
truly that he began with empty coffers. That he should fill 
them by a system of prompt payments and correci «ccounts, 
due collection of ordinary taxes, the increasing commerce 
of the country, and the working of mines, was well; but it 
was not well that he should be calculating on raising £5,000 
a year from forfeited estates, and £4,000 a year from the Court 
of Wards, and the placing of Irish salt in his Majesty’s hands. 

The Parliament, which was at last called in 1634, brought 
out the worst characteristics of Wentworth’s nature. He 
was strong, and Charles weak, but they regarded a Parliament 
much in the same light. It was a machine for producing 
subsidies ; and it was by no means to pervert itself into a 
machine for extorting rights, or favours, or “ graces.” They 
feared, nevertheless, that the Irish Parliament, like the 
Ynglish, might so pervert itself; but Wentworth felt that 
he was clever, violent, and unscrupulous enough to keep it to 
its bearings. Nor did he over-rate his powers. Parliaments 
in Ireland were never quite what they should have been, 
as might’ be seen by the fact that whereas the majority in 
the country were Catholic, the majority in the House of 
Commons were Protestant. And in Ireland there were ways 
open for making a Parliament behave itself which were not 
feasible in England. Of these ways Wentworth availed him- 
self, showing how mean a stern and harsh nature can some- 
times be. 

As he could not calculate on a ready acquiescence to all things without 
a packed house and other equally honourable means, he decided on going 
privately to the Catholic members and pointing out to them that unless 
they voted for most liberal subsidies, the twelvepence a Sunday for not 
attending Protestant worship must be exacted ; that the army must be paid, 
either by continuance of the voluntary contribution for some time longer or 
by an enforced fine. This done he would go in equal secrecy to the Pro- 
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testants, and tell them that unless the army were otherwise provided for, 
the King really could not yet spare the contribution, and that, as yet, it 
was not safe to engage the Catholics by attempting to enforce the fine. Thus, 
by playing one sect against the other, he trusted to make use of both. And 
to insure a large balance in his favour, he proposed to make as many officers 
in the army as possible (who depended on the King for promotion) burgesses, 
who would thus, by an overwhelming number of votes, be able “ almost ”’ 
to sway the business betwixt the two parties which way they please (p. 198). 


Yet Charles thought that this scheme made too much of the 
Trish! They ought to grant him supplies without any demur, 
on any occasion for scheming and the balancing of parties. 
No wonder Wentworth was anxious, serving such a master, 
a master, too, who openly told him that whatever of odium 
was to be incurred must fall on the deputy, and everything 
gracious must be supposed to come direct from the sovereign. 
But, spite of all drawbacks, Wentworth succeeded. He first 
talked over his Privy Council, persuading them that it was 
the proper thing to send the King a subsidy unconditionally. 
When Parliament met, he found that it was no very difficult 
task to cajole the weak, flaccid, and over-trustful Irish senators, 
who were made of very different stuff tothe Pyms, Hampdens, 
and Eliots of Westminster. They were a trustful sort of 
people, not taught by experience, and too loyal to insist on 
having the commodity made over to them before they paid 
the price. Wentworth, in his speech from the throne, 
promised the “graces” in return for liberal subsidies. 
“Surely,” he said, “so great a meanness cannot enter your 
hearts, as once to suspect his Majesty’s gracious regards of 
you and performance with you, where you affie yourselves 
upon his grace.” (“ Strafford’s State Letters,” i. 223.) The 
benefits to be conferred by Charles included a guarantee of 
possession of estates, together with others, among which was 
the abolition of the recusancy tax : for though the exaction of 
this fine was pretermitted by the present Lord-Deputy, there 
was no knowing when it might not be enforced again. Al- 
lurements, therefore, were thrown out to both Catholics and 
Protestants, and they fell so readily into the trap that six 
subsidies of £50,000 each, to be paid in four years, were 
voted to the King on the faith of his Deputy’s promises. Yet 
at the very time when Wentworth oniaeel the meanness 
of suspecting his Majesty’s ‘“ gracious regards and perform- 
ance,” he intended to make a way for Charles to escape, even 
at tke cost of taking all the odium on himself. This was 
just what his Majesty wanted. Wentworth’s principle evi- 
dently was that not only could the King do no wrong, but 
that nothing which was done in his service was wrong. 
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So as considering (he wrote) that many of these graces are by no means to 
pass into laws, and not foreseeing what inconvenience might fall on his 
Majesty if these pressures were suffered to go on too far, I consulted these 
two judges and Sir George Radcliffe how we might incline the board to give 
them the negative answer, and take it off the King, which on Thursday last 
I effected. . . . . so.as now we are resolved, not only privately to transmit 
our humble advices on every article of the graces, but on Tuesday next to 
call this committee of the Commons before us, and plainly tell them that we 
may not, with our faith to our Master, give way to the transmitting of this 
law of threescore years, or any other of the graces prejudicial to the Crown ; 
nay, must humbly beseech his Majesty they may not be introduced to the 
prejudice of his royal rights, and clearly represent unto the King that he is 
not bound, either in justice, honour, or conscience (sic) to grant them. And 
so, putting in ourselves mean betwixt them and his Majesty’s pretended 
engagements, take the hard part wholly from his Majesty, and bear it our- 
selves as well as we may. (“ Strafford’s Letters,” i. 279, 280.) 


There was something heroic and overwhelming in the 
dimensions of Wentworth’s public wickedness. But it should 
be borne in mind that his conduct was not actuated by hatred 
of the Irish, but by mistaken devotion to the King. It may 
well be wondered at that with so loose a hold over them, the 
Irish made as yet no effort to shake off a government which 
used them so ill. But from the time of the accession of the 
House of Stuart a loyalty took possession of them only 
second to Wentworth’s own. This was in part because the 
Stuarts were of Milesian origin, a fact on which great stress 
was always laid in Ireland ; in part because they promised great 
things, and the Irish invariably believed in promises, how- 
ever much experience might have warned them. When they 
took up arms at last, it was against the Puritans, not against 
the King. Besides their loyalty, apathy stood in the way of 
their resistance. After every struggle, with its consequent 
confiscation, a period of prostration ensued. And prostration 
there had beer in Ireland since Kinsale, and the awful close 
of the Ten Years’ War. The Irish had not lifted a hand to 
prevent the laws against themselves from being carried out, 
even thongh their rulers were in a state litile better than 
anarchy. Why did they not rise when the army to be resisted 
was only two thousand three hundred strong? We know 
they did not rise; and we know also, that, however sad 
their condition, however tempting the opportunity (as in 
1745), they never could be roused from their lethargy when 
these silent periods wrapped the land as in the stillness of the 
grave. 

The second session of Parliament opened on the 4th of 
November, 1634, when Lord Wentworth informed the 
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Commons that the King had only granted certain of the 
graces, as he, the Lord-Deputy, had not thought fit to trans- 
mit the others to his Majesty. This brazen falsehood was by 
way of following out the King’s generous instructions to the 
effect that all the gratitude and none of the odium was to fall 
to his royal share. Even the poor spirit of the Commons was 
angered at the shabby treatment they had received, and 
Wentworth, who did not like to be thought mean and un- 
generous, was not without his own cares. y rote them Miss 
Cooper reckons a “ Catholic conspiracy,” though wherein the 
conspiracy existed it is not easy to find out. The Parliament, 
however, did credit to its Protestant majority by making the 
Court of Wards a legal institution. This court had been 
arbitrarily introduced into Ireland in the reign of James I., 
and ‘‘ Murrogh of the Burnings,” and the first Duke of 
Ormond were of its productions. But it had never been 
sanctioned by statute law till Wentworth had it instituted by 
the pliant Parliament of 1634, by means of “the Statute of 
Wills and Uses.” It was no wonder that the “priests and 
fryers” did not like the Court of Wards, which threw the 
young orphans of the Catholic aristocracy and their education 
into Protestant hands as wards of Chancery, the King getting 
their fees and the Anglican clergy theirssouls. It was not for 
this last advantage, however, that Wentworth bolstered it up 
by arbitrary means, but because he hoped that it would bring 
about £3,000 per annum into the treasury. 

In this Parliament the Earl and future Duke of Ormond 
first appears on the scene in the guise of a high-spirited young 
Irishman. The Lord-Deputy, like most promoters of des- 
potism, intent on bringing all classes to a dead level under 
the feet of the King and his officials, had given orders tiat the 
Peers should not wear their swords in the House of Lords. 
Ormond, however, insisted on passing the doorkeeper girt 
with the obnoxious rapier, and was accordingly summoned 
before the Council to answer for his disobedience, when he 
declared that he had acted on his Majesty’s commands. To 
prove this assertion he produced the King’s writ, commanding 
him, as a belted earl, to attend the House of Peers wearing 
his sword. Wentworth, thus defeated with his own weapons, 
showed that he could be generous, and in recognition of 
Ormond’s wit and spirit became his friend. 

In the Protestant interest Charles certainly was foolish to 
dissolve this Parliament, as Wentworth had the wit to per- 
ceive, for a Protestant Parliament it indisputably was. ‘The 
“ Statute of Wills and Uses” was its work, and for the 
rest, Lord Wentworth, thanks to his knowledge of how to 
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manage the august legislative assembly then sitting in Dublin, 
contrived that the four first subsidies should reach a figure 
of £40,000 each, the two last £45,000. And “a gracious 
message”’ was nearly all that this magnanimous assembly 
received from the King in return. It was the fitting reward 
for men who had taken leave of their senses, if they ever had 
any. All that can be said on behalf of their possible sanity 
is that the majority, being Protestants, hoped the King would 
keep the Papists out of their estates. Yet they knew that even 
to themselves he had given no security of tenure, and some of 
them soon had cause to see that where land was concerned, 
the Lord-Deputy made no distinction between Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Parliament was no sooner prorogued than Wentworth pro- 
fited by his leisure to set in motion a “ Royal Commission for 
the Inquiry into Defective Titles,” of which the first object 
was to obtain the whole province of Connaught for the Crown. 
Wentworth, perhaps, deserves some credit for his moderation 
in that he chose the most barren of the four provinces. But 
there were rich men in Connaught; and wherever there was 
a rich man, Wentworth seemed impelled by a law of his 
being to fly thither and put his hand into that man’s pocket 
for the benefit of the King. The examination of titles in 
Connaught could hardly be described ‘as the free and unbiassed 
action of the law. It might seem strange that the Lord- 
Deputy selected as jurors men of wealth and estate in the 
coveted province ; but he did nothing which was not dictated 
by forethought and wisdom. If the jurors found for the 
Crown, means might be taken to prevent their being alto- 
gether losers ; but if they did not, the result would eventually 
be the same, and their pockets would also be rifled as a 
punishment for their disloyalty. ‘I resolved,” wrote Went- 
worth, “to have persons of such means as might answer the 
King in a round fine in the Castle Chamber, in case they should 
prevaricate, who, in all seeming, even out of that reason, 
would be more fearful to tread shamefully and impudently 
aside from the truth, than such as had less or nothing to lose.” 
He certainly made no allowance for their consciences. Some 
of them, indeed, showed that they had none, or at least none 
of so much fortitude as was required to find against the 
Crown after the charge which Wentworth gave them, and 
which intimated pretty plainly what obstinate jurors had to 
expect. The juries in Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo con- 
sidered that the nature of this charge made it incumbent on 
them to find for the King. The Galway jury alone gave an 
adverse verdict. Great were the Lord-Deputy’s astonishment 
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and indignation at their boldness ; but he had already so con- 
trived that it should turn to the advantage of the King. For 
having opposed the pecuniary interests of his Majesty, they 
were fined £4,000 apiece, and imprisoned till such time as the 
sum should be paid, while all their estates were confiscated to 
the Crown. It even appears, from Wentworth’s letters, that 
the counsel whom he had permitted to plead against the 
Royal claim were thenceforth debarred from practising their 
profession. 

The attention of the Defective Titles Commission was not 
long confined to the kingdom of Connaught. It was presently 
at work in the east and south; and it is satisfactory to know 
that the unfortunate Celt was not the only sufferer, and that 
justice of a rough, unconscionable sort was executed on many 
of the families who had stepped into the property of others 
under the auspices of James I. or Elizabeth. The Boyles, 
who, penniless a generation back, had made a rapid fortune 
in Ireland, were obliged to compound for their estates ; the 
City of London redeemed its lands in Derry for £20,000; 
and even the young Earl of Ormond, in spite of Wentworth’s 
friendship for him, was glad to avoid becoming the victim of 
a confiscation by paying a heavy sum into the treasury. For 
Wentworth was no hater of the Irish race. They were not to 
him “ foreigners, and of all foreigners the most hated.” He 
wished for their well-being, so far as that well-being was com- 
patible with the King’s pecuniary advantage, and it appeared 
that, as a general rule, the two things were synonymous. He 
misunderstood the Irish as much as is implied by his mis- 
understanding their religion, and that is a good deal; but he 
had none of the vulgar feeling of the time against “ Teague.” 
His hand fell heaviest on the wealthy of all classes. He was 
kind to the poor, and wished to encourage them to labour and 
steady cultivation of the soil. He was not much before his 
time in his notions of political economy ; but he introduced 
the linen trade with the hope of its being to Ireland what the 
wool trade was to England. It was hardly to be expected 
however that he should be very popular after the Defective 
Titles Commission. 

After all, it went hard with the terrible Deputy. He did 
not enjoy being hated; yet he incurred hatred, and spent a 
good part of his own income in serving a king who refused to 
recognize his zeal by making him an earl, and whom he could 
hardly keep from squandering offhand the wealth which so 
much toil and so much crime had laid up in the Irish exche- 
quer. The career of Wentworth opens out views of the 
intense meanness of Charles I. which would not have been 
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revealed even by his continual duplicity towards the Irish 
Catholics and the English Puritans. He was loath to reward a 
servant whose chief fault was an unscrupulous devotion to his 
welfare, and who had accepted his destined position as the 
scapegoat of his shabby and unprincipled dealings. Occa- 
sionally Charles came down from the Olympian heights of his 
royal dignity to express a cold recognition of Wentworth’s 
merits when, by fair means or foul, he had been particularly 
successful in gratifying the King’s continued desire for money, 
or had performed some disagreeable piece of service well. 
Still Wentworth felt deeply the contrast between his own 
loyal devotion and the King’s coolness. He was anxious to 
be advanced in the peerage, not for ambition’s sake, but 
because the advancement would be a mark of approbation 
from the King in the eyes of the world. Perhaps Charles did 
not wish that approbation to be made public. Perhaps he 
objected to the principle of loyal subjects receiving rewards 
for services which it was only their bounden duty to render. 
Whatever his motive, he certainly delayed conferring an earl- 
dom on Wentworth. In 1636, however, the Lord-Deputy 
received some crumbs of comfort. He went to London to 
give an account of his doings, and was kindly received by 
the King; and he also had an opportunity of meeting his 
friend Laud, who, with all his faults, was a sincere man. 
fet if Laud was one of Wentworth’s few faithful friends, 
in one respect he gave him trouble. His laughable theory 
of English Catholicism, and of the bounden duty of his 
Majesty’s subjects to profess his Majesty’s religion was one 
which even a High Church statesman with a grain of sense 
would never attempt to bring into practice. Laud’s sword 
cut every way; and as he urged the King to persecute the 
Puritans in England and Scotland, so he had always urged 
Wentworth to persecute the Catholics in Ireland. But 
Wentworth had refused in this matter to gratify his archi- 
episcopal friend. He disliked the Catholic Church, but knew 
that no amount of persecution would rob her of her Irish 
children. He was therefore more surprised than pleased 
when, on returning to Ireland, he found that the Protestant 
bishops had re-established the hated Sunday fine, in accord- 
ance with instructions from Laud. He angrily stopped their 
proceedings, his biographer thinks, only just in time to pre- 
vent a rebellion ; but we incline to the opinion that the people 
were not ripe for rebellion at that time; it required a Parsons 
and a Borlase to ripen them. It should also be remembered 
that when the civil war of 1641 did at last break out, it was 
not instigated by “ the priests” at all, but by a company of 
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laymen; and that the sacerdotal authors of all evil were the 
protectors of Protestants, and a curb to the excesses of an 
exasperated people. 

Contiguous to the account of Lord Wentworth’s second 
suppression of the fine, we meet with some curious remarks 
on his religion and that of Laud. “In his eyes, it [the 
“ office of religion ”’] is nothing but a form, and a form, too, 
of very inferior importance to many worldly matters. He is 
perfectly honest in his simplicity, and the result is altogether 
consistent. Recognizing, as he does, the real consequence 
and weight of other things, it is quite impossible that a mind 
so clear as his should place the small above the great” (vol. ii. 
p. 5). And again, ‘ What acontrast to Laud! Both men are 
equally sincere in their belief of the reality of the thing. They 
differ only as regards their comprehension of its magnitude. 
To Laud it is proportionately great and important. It is the 
same kind of thing, made of the same material, and of the 
same shape, to him as to Wentworth; only it is the largest 
thing in his life, and consequently all else is minute beside 
it” (p. 6). This certainly seems to us a strange way of 
speaking of “ religion” as compared to worldly matters, 
public or private. ‘ The small,” which clear minds will never 
place “ above the great ” : “ the largest thing in his life.” Ca- 
tholics, at least, are taught that that on which eternity depends 
dwarfs into nothingness all the anxieties and interests of this 
life. Yet we believe that the writer has gauged Wentworth’s 
mind correctly. He was a stanch An;/lican, and yet religion 
ranked with him below politics, far below the King. It is true 
that the King was the head of his Church. All that can be 
said in justification of Wentworth’s sentiments, and of the 
remarks of his biographer, is that both feel how very human 
a thing a Protestant sect is; how little religion has to do with 
it; and that having so much less of decision and certainty 
about it than even most worldly affairs, it must naturally fall 
below them in interest. A little farther on in the book we do 
indeed find an intimation of the existence of “ enlightened 
systems of theology,” though what they are is not revealed ; 
we are only informed that unity of religion will not take place 
till “countless ages on ages have rolled away in futurity.” 
The ever-multiplying involutions of sects pee: the Catholic 
Church certainly have not made much progress in that direc- 
tion yet. 

One peculiarity of Lord Wentworth’s character, a pecu- 
liarity which we might perhaps expect to find in a man of his 
calibre, with whom religion was a secondary if not a tertiary 
matter, is that he sometimes appears so like a man of prin- 
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ciple, as in his dealing with those who had served him well, 
and with the subordinates who helped him to restore order 
in Ireland; while shortly after he would display a want of 
principle almost as great as that of Charles himself, as in his 
proceedings towards courts of justice, imprisoning jurors when 
they found against him, and advising the King to reward the 
judges for having given him Connaught. It was strange how 
the faults of his career seemed to be visited on him at its 
close in the arbitrariness of those who condemned him, and 
the venality of the judges who approved the sentence. 
Wentworth had, as we have before observed, a decided 
antipathy towards the Irish Catholics, nourished, as in so 
many other men both of his day and our own, by falsified 
ideas unworthy of a clever and original mind, but which 
neither learning nor experience could eradicate. He would 
have as few Catholics as possible in the Irish army, though 
to incorporate them into the State, and place them on a par 
with the King’s other subjects, would have been the surest 
way to make them “ well-affected.” The old mistake of 
keeping the Irish apart as “ enemies,” or at least ‘ suspect,” 
had been proved often enough. But although one of Went- 
worth’s favourite studies was history, he probably read it by 
the light of preconceived ideas. At least he seems to have 
had strange notions as to the recent history of Ireland. Some 


curious remarks of his about the Irish exiles in a letter to the - 


King are to be found at pp. 58-59 of vol. ii. of his “ Life.” 
“There is a nation of the Irish that wander abroad,” he 
writes, ‘ most of them criminous, that forth of an unjust and 
habitual hatred to the English government delight to have it 
believed and themselves pitied as persecuted forth of their 
country, and ravished of their means for their religion only, 
stirring or inciting all they can to blood and rebellion, and 
keeping themselves in countenance by taking on themselves 
to be Grand Seigniors, and boasting and entitling themselves 
to great dignities and territories whose names were scarcely 
heard of by their indigent parents.” These words do not 
strike us as exactly appropriate to “ Oneill and Odoneill,”’ 
and their cousins in the service of the King of Spain. It 
is not impossible that there may have been officers in the 
Irish regiments, or hangers-on at the Spanish court, who 
gave themselves out to be more than they were, as people 
in foreign countries sometimes will do; but the high birth 
and good quality of the principal Irishmen abroad were so 
well known, not only to the court which took them into its 
service, but to the English government, that its spies and 
agents took note of their minutest actions, duly reporting 
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that John, Earl of Tyrone, kept a gold crown by his bedside, 
and that Colonel Eugenio O’Neill had met some suspicious 
persons on an excursion to Lille. 

Still, as Lord-Deputies of Ireland went, it must be admitted 
that Wentworth was not a bad Lord-Deputy. When we 
think of the Fitzwilliams, the Chichesters, and the Carys, 
Wentworth appears magnanimous among them. He never 
used the torture; he never broke into Catholic churches, 
arrested the priests, and fined the congregations; he never 
kidnapped the children of the Celtic nobility. The great 
iniquities of his reign were the Defective Titles Commission 
and the Court of Wards; but the first touched several pro- 
prietors whose claim to their lands was no older than 
James I.’s Plantation. As to the prohibition of the wool 
trade, we believe with Miss Cooper that it sprang from no 
spite towards Ireland, but merely from a mistaken view of 
equity towards the two countries; and that if England had 
endeavoured to set up a linen trade in emulation of the Irish 
he would have endeavoured to oppose its development. Of 
course his great object was the King’s benefit; but he took a 
wide view of it, and would not sacrifice the welfare of Ireland, 
with prospects of future great harvests, to the King’s imme- 
diate greed. From this very circumstance, and from his 
mysterious allusions to the insatiability of the “Lady Mora,” 
it is evident that he was not entirely blind to the King’s 
defects. Yet from his attempts to make Charles “ the most 
absolute king in Christendom” it would seem as though he 
thought him faultless. He was as easily pleased with a kind 
word of approbation from Charles as a child with “a plum, 
a cherry, or a fig”; and generally such words were all the 
reward that he received. And even they were often denied 
him. 

Of these two, King and Deputy, Wentworth had the nobler 
nature. He was a faithful friend, and Charles most faithless. 
He was tyrannical when opposed; but Charles went a step 
farther, and when he “ found the people generous and yielding 
it was his invariable rule to press and wring them to the 
utmost.” 

Wentworth’s feelings towards Ireland are well summed up 
in these his own words to Laud: “TI shall not neglect to 
preserve myself in good opinion with this people, in regard 
I become thereby better able to do my master’s service. 
Longer than it works to that purpose I am very indifferent 
what they shall say or think concerning me. ... Howbeit I 
cannot dissemble so far as not to profess I wish extreme much 
prosperity to them also, and should lay it up in my opinion as 
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a mighty honour and happiness to become in some degree an 
instrument of it, and thereupon preserve that intention second 
in my thoughts and care after the powers and profits of the 
Crown. Much I protest before my own private fortune.” 

There is a self-contradiction in these words, but Went- 
worth’s aims were contradictory; and he possessed one 
decided advantage over Charles,—he was sincere, and his 
words may be taken as a fair index of his thoughts. Charles 
governed England and Scotland worse than Wentworth 
governed Ireland; yet Wentworth supported all his foolish 
measures, not because he could have originated them himself, 
but because the King had originated them. The Scottish 
war, which engrossed so much of Wentworth’s thoughts, was 
one of the most absurd manifestations of even Charles’s spirit, 
given as he was to absurdity and crookedness. For one 
heresy to persecute another is one of the extremest follies 
which can be seen even in this foolish world. Why should 
Charles insist on the Scots following his private judgment 
instead of their own? Of course, he was instigated by Laud 
to the aggression, and the Scots were instigated to resist by 
their own equally worthy ministers. They did resist with a ven- 
geance ; though we fear the old woman who called reading the 
“Morning Service” ‘saying Mass in her lug,” knew but 
little more of Catholicism than modern historians do. 

The meanness of Charles in this affair of the Scots was 
hardly surpassed by his previous and subsequent behaviour to 
the Irish Catholics. Finding it impossible to force his liturgy 
on the people of his own ancient kingdom, he announced 
that he gave up the point, and meanwhile applied himself to 
acquiring means of gaining that point by force. And in 
matters of this kind it was that Wentworth’s devotion to the 
King became so baleful. Though the action Charles had 
taken, and was preparing to take again, towards the Presby- 
terians was contrary to Wentworth’s own policy and decided 
convictions, he yet bent his every energy towards enforcing 
the decrees of the “absolute King.” He thought that Charles 
ought to be able to manage the Scots as he himself had 
managed the Irish; he forgot that whatever else he might 
have done, he had always avoided persecution. 

Moreover, all sorts of difficulties cropped up. Puritan dis- 
affection was everywhere. The bulk of the English nation, 
sympathizing with the Scots, could hardly be driven into 
serving against them; in Ulster, the children of those Scottish 
planters whom James I. had settled on Irish lands, had be- 
come a source of terror. Wentworth was afraid of recruiting 
too many Irish for the Scottish war, lest, returning, they 
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should use their knowledge of arms to another purpose. Still, 
the army in Ireland, from which Wentworth endeavoured to 
exclude real Irishmen as much as possible,* consisted of by 
far the best troops his Majesty possessed ; indeed, the only 
troops worthy of the name. ‘That Wentworth designed to 
make Ireland a “seminary of soldiers,’ we have his own 
words to prove; but we cannot agree with Miss Cooper that 
his letter to Coke on the subject places his design to coerce 
England with these troops beyond a doubt. 


Considering it is necessary (he writes) that his Majesty breed up and 
have a seminary of soldiers, in some part or other of his dominions, a truth 
which, perchance, the present time shows but over plainly to every eye, 
without doubt it cannot be settled in any other part where the ordinary use 
of it could have produced greater effects for the honour and perfecting the 
great and needful services of the Crown on this side, with so little change, 
with more safety, removed or transported with greater conveniency, to 
answer the several occasions of the three kingdoms... . . . And truly this 
is no small matter ; for I dare be bold to say, if this work had been attended 
and followed since the war broke up, as it ought to have been, the Crown 
might have taken hence, at this, worthy and able officers of our own, to have 
led an army of twenty thousand men, in any part of Christendom, under 
the conduct and direction of a gallant and brave chief chosen there and 
appointed to that purpose by his Majesty. 


The most suspicious words in this letter are those in which 
he speaks of the cog | being “transported with greater con- 
veniency to answer the several occasions of the three king- 
doms” ; but even they admit of two interpretations. Strafford 
might only have meant that they would have been serviceable 
to England in a foreign war, or in such a war as was now 
pending with Scotland ; and we think he should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

As to the extraordinary design of bringing Spanish troops 
over, first to conquer the Scots and then to govern the English 
Parliament, the name of its author has not been preserved to 
posterity as a curiosity, although the King was willing to 
adopt it, and it seems would have done so had the Cardinal 
Infant been ready to accommodate him. 

Lord Wentworth’s army, though perfectly equipped and 
disciplined, was small; but he considered that he could spare 
500 men. who would furnish a kind of stamina to the King’s 
riff-raff. He was a born general, and had he conducted this 
Scottish war it would probably have proved less of a failure ; 





* Yet there were so many Catholic Irishmen in them, that these troops 
as a body, entered the service of the Confederation of Kilkenny in 1642. 
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or, if a failure, a less disgraceful one. But Charles managed 
it himself too much for success. He was not prompt enough ; 
and Leith and Dumbarton, which Wentworth had specially 
advised him to secure, were garrisoned by the Scots while he 
was on his way from London to York. Yet, as is so often the 
case, Charles, though dull and dilatory, was harsher than even 
Wentworth would have him to be, who vainly advised him not 
to seize the Scottish ships in English ports, as though the war 
were with a foreign power rather than with rebels. 

The Lord-Deputy would have the King fortify himself along 
the Border, and put off coming to blows till the next year if 
possible, when the Scots might be tired of their rebellion. It 
was the best part for a king to take who was so lamentably 
short of money. Nobody gave or lent freely. The Catholics, 
in spite of an appeal from Queen Henrietta Maria to their 
purses, cared nothing whether the English liturgy were forced 
on the Scottish Presbyterians or no. ‘The Pope advised them 
to hold aloof from the quarrel, reminding them with what 
Miss Cooper recognizes as good sense, that though the 
Anglicans might appear to be nearer to them than the 
Presbyterians, it was but in appearance, for they were all 
Protestants alike. The bulk of the people shrank from serving 
under the King’s banners, not only because their sympathies 
were with the Scots, but because the recruiting parties exas- 
perated the peasants by their bad conduct. Still more averse 
to enlist were the people of Ireland, where, to Wentworth’s 
horror, Lord Barrymore was commissioned to raise 1,000 men. 
His own recruiting had been decently conducted, and he did 
his best to make the service pleasant and orderly; but he 
knew the ways of Englishmen in Ireland too well to behold 
with equanimity the intrusion of another into his sphere. 
Considering all things, it is no wonder that the troops with 
whom Charles hoped to vanquish Argyll’s orderly forces and 
to exterminate heresy in Scotland, were the very off-scouring 
of the country. 

However, with such an army as he possessed, the King 
pitched his camp at Berwick, where 4,000 of his troops 
crossed the Tweed one hot summer’s day, the result being 
a most ridiculous flight, and the march of the Scots on the 
morrow to the royal camp. His weakness displayed, and 
himself literally in the hands of the Covenanters, Charles had 
no choice but to grant their terms; and they might well, 
like Clive after Moorshedabad, have looked back with wonder 
at their own moderation. Knowing what Charles was, it 
seems as though it were an unwonted sort of madness in 
thetn to give up all the “ castles, forts, and ammunitions,” and 
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to disband within forty-eight hours, on condition of the King 
restoring the property and prisoners he had seized, removing 
his ships, and holding a Parliament, leaving the Kirk to 
determine matters of religion. The Scots appear as unwisely 
trustful as the Irish had been before them, and were to be 
again. But it was only appearance. They were not going to 
be altogether befooled by Charles, and they knew their 
strength. They had not the sentiment of faithful loyalty, nor 
the respect for monarchy which were to ruin the Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny. 

Now it was that Lord Wentworth appeared in his darkest 
colours, if we except the hours when he arrested the Galway 
jury, and when he threw the guiltless Mountnorris into prison. 
He treated it as a matter of course for the King to break his 
faith, which indeed it was, but a good minister would not 
have told him so. He accumulated resources for another 
Scottish war as fast as he could. The King on his part re- 
solved that Wentworth and his talents should be used to 
pluck him out of the mud of his humiliation. In the end of 
1639, the Lord-Deputy came to England, and now, though 
not till now, whatever Macaulay may have said to the contrary, 
he was created Earl of Strafford. His title of Deputy was also 
exchanged for the more dignified one of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He returned to Dublin to hold a Parliament, the 
object of whose existence was to be cozened out of money and 
men for the suppression of the Covenanters. To effect this, a 
gracious letter from the King to the Parliament was all that 
was needed. Strafford and the people whom he had under- 
taken to govern, were alike in that both were easily pleased by 
a few kind words from the royal lips. Strafford was also highly 
gratified with the praise lavished on himself and his good 
management by the Irish Parliament in a loyal address which it 
sent to Charles. Though the Lord-Lieutenant certainly did not 
spell for popularity, he liked it very well when it came in his way. 
He little foresaw how soon this very loyal and obliging Irish 
Parliament would join its voice with that of English Radicals 
and Roundheads in howling for his blood. Probably at this 
time it was thought convenient to forget the Defective Titles 
Commission, and to remember only that the Earl of Strafford 
had driven pirates from the Irish coast and improved the 
Irish trade. 

It was strange how in the midst of Strafford’s declarations 
that Charles was the father of his people, and the best and 
wisest of monarchs, he was always acutely fearful lest the 
King should ruin all his plans by breaking his word. For 
example, he made careful stipulations with Charles that he 
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should not throw on Ireland the whole burden of the war, 
and warned him “that unless good faith were kept with him, 
all his plans must fail (vol. ii. p. 294). Charles obtained a 
good supply of money from Ireland for his Scottish war, 
but a large part of it was zealously contributed by the Pro- 
testant clergy, who are by no means to be confounded with 
“ the Irish.” 

Wretched as was Strafford’s health, he again, and for the 
last time, crossed St. George’s Channel to aid the King in the 
council and on the field. But an attack of gout detained him 
at Chester, where the English Parliament met on the 13th 
of April. The calling of a Parliament by Charles was always 
a confession that he wanted money. The Commons understood 
it so, and were never slow to improve the occasion. And this 
particular Parliament knew that the money was wanted for 
the crushing of a cause with which the people of England 
sympathized more than @ little. Therefore it was that in- 
stead of immediately voting subsidies, like the gushing Irish 
Parliament, the Commons, under the leadership of the hard, 
business-like, and unprepossessing Pym, offered their griev- 
ances to be redressed. ‘Their complaints were reduced under 
three heads, ominous to the darkest degree :— 

1. The Speaker of the last Parliament having refused to 
put the question through compliance with the King’s orders. 

2. The arrest of Sir John Eliot and his companions. 

3. The ship money. 

Here was an answer to a request for subsidies! Rather 
than wrangle with the disloyal Commons, far rather than 
redress their grievances, Charles dissolved this Parliament. 
It is chiefly conspicuous for its short life, which lasted only 
three weeks ; but if it was short, the next was to be long, and 
amply to avenge its predecessor’s dissolution. 

When the King again sent an army northward, they took 
occasion to offend the people by quartering themselves in 
their homes, insomuch that even Lord Strafford disapproved 
on behalf of his native Yorkshire. It had given much and 
suffered much in the service of the King, but it was pre- 
cisely Charles’s way to work hard a willing horse. The other 
counties, however, were not spared ; everywhere a violent con- 
scription took place. The consequence was, that the troops’ 
who marched to meet the Scots were the worst that England 
ever called her soldiers; a terror to their officers and to the 
peasantry, but certainly not a terror to the enemy. 

The King himself arrived once more at York, on the 23rd of 
August, three days after the Earl of Montrose had entered 
England. 
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Strafford seems to have been worn out by ill-health and 
anxiety, and his letters and speeches are no longer marked 
with that keen good sense for which he was formerly remark- 
able. But if he and the King had been the wisest men of 
their day, they could hardly have stayed the advance of the 
Scots with such an army as they possessed. The Covenanters 
took possession of Newcastle, and thoroughly established 
themselves in the northern counties ; and though at first they 
paid for their living, it was not long before they began to 
prey on the unfortunate country. Throughout England the 
growl of discontent deepened. At last Charles consented that 
a meeting of English and Scottish commissioners should take 
place at Ripon; the City of London agreeing, meanwhile, to 
lend money for the support of the Scottish army, on condition 
that Charles summoned a Parliament. This word Parliament, 
the poor King’s special aversion, haunted him throughout his 
reign; and could he have foreseen what this one was to 
accomplish, he would have been more than usually unwilling 
to call it. At Ripon a cessation of arms was agreed upon till 
the Houses should meet, which was to be on the 3rd of 
November. 

This was for Strafford one of those crises in which courage 
and prudence contest the victory, and life and death are on 
the issue. At first prudence gained the day. The attitude of 
the three weeks Parliament had been manifestly hostile to 
Strafford and Laud, and as the new elections resulted in the 
return of a large Radical majority, to keep out of the way 
seemed their only chance of escaping impeachment. But 
Charles, always the evil genius of Strafford, commanded him 
to attend Parliament, proudly adding that as he was the King 
of England he was able to secure him from danger, and would 
not allow his enemies to touch a hair of his head. Strafford 
himself would never have forsaken a friend as true to him as 
he was to the King; and although Charles had just granted 
back to the Earl of St. Albans his land in Connaught, a step 
by which he seemed in part to disown Strafford’s proceedings 
there, the latter prepared to obey. 

He was not present, however, when the Long Parliament 
met,—that stone which, once set rolling by the necessities of 
Charles, was not to be stayed in its course till a higher than 
the Karl of Strafford had fallen on the scaffold. Pym, spiteful 
and vengeful, was in the ascendant, and the business to which 
the Commons applied themselves was the destruction of 
Strafford. Nothing in this affair is more grimly grotesque 
than the sudden beneficent interest in Ireland which was 
professed by the Parliament Roundheads, always her. direst 
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enemies. Strafford’s conduct towards the Connaught juries 
was made a subject of holy indignation. It was bad enough, 
certainly ; but we can hardly credit the charge recorded in the 
Commons’ Journal, that he pilloried the jurors and cut off 
their ears. If anything vied in tragic comedy with the 
Puritan compassion for Ireland, it was the suddenly hostile 
tone assumed towards Strafford by the Irish Parliament. On 
the other hand, however, it is said that a large party in the 
Irish Commons had had no share in the previous eulogium on 
his conduct. “ It was introduced,” says Mr. D’Arcy M‘Gee, 
“by the Castle party in the Lords as part of the preamble to 
the Supply Bill, which, on being returned to the Commons, 
could only be rejected in toto, not amended, a proceeding in 
the last degree revolutionary. But those who dissented from 
that ingenious device, at the next session of the House, took 
care to have their protest entered on the journals, and a copy 
of it despatched to the King.” * 

This seems to clear a portion, and probably the most national 
portion, of the Irish Commons from the charge of mean in- 
sincerity ; but the behaviour of the majority in the preceding 
Parliament had been so utterly foolish and sycophantic that 
we are prepared for any amount of folly and sycophancy from 
its successor. The irue question is, was it this national 
portion, the recorders of the protest against Strafford’s mode 
of government, who sent complaints against him to the English 
Parliament? Several petitions were brought from Ireland to 
the House, which went into committee on the grievances of 
the Sister Isle. Yet in less than two years’ time the Puritan 
mode of governing Ireland was destined to drive her into a 
resistance which was only quelled after eleven years of blood. 

Still Strafford resolved to meet the storm, hoping to be able 
to “impeach certain members whom he was able to accuse of 
inviting the Scots into England” (ii. p. 295), but his enemies 
were too quick for him. On the very day after his arrival in 
London, Pym rose to denounce him in a House with closed 
doors. Of course much that was true was to be urged against 
Strafford. He had supported the King in all his arbitrary 
measures, had encouraged him to govern with the aid of the 
Privy Council only, and had secured lands for the Crown by 
unjust means. And as Pym announced it as his principle too 
that the King could do no wrong, and even grotesquely called 
Charles a ‘ great lover of justice,” it followed that it must 
fare badly with the King’s ministers. Afterwards, when 
Charles had no ministers left, this Parliament began to find 
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out that the King could do wrong, and must expiate it 
also. 

But there was a personal malice in the denunciations of 
Strafford indulged in by Pym and his associates, a malice 
which they showed by their unfounded aspersions on his private 
life. After gratifying their tongues at his expense for some 
hours, the Commons resolved to impeach him that very day, 
and immediateiy sent seven of their number for that purpose 
to the Lords. 

These closing scenes of Strafford’s career were one great 
tragedy, which circumstances combined to invest with a dra- 
matic gloom and splendour. Thus Strafford, who had been 
resting at home all the morning after his hurried journey from 
York, entered the House to find the Commons at the bar, 
and himself ordered to kneel and hear their accusation. The 
storm had burst on his head sooner than he expected. It was 
well perhaps that his haughty spirit was. already somewhat 
broken, else he could hardly have survived those minutes 
when he knelt bareheaded before the representatives of the 
people. It must have been a relief to find himself in the 
Tower, with all its boding terrors. The same day was arrested 
a — stinging but less formidable offender in the person of 
Laud. 

Strafford’s letters to his wife at’this period are such as could 
hardly have been expected from one of his temperament ; 
they display a fortitude and patience worthy of one who had 
better used his powers. Not only had Strafford done much 
to make himself hated, but there was a general tendency to 
strike him now that he wasdown. Accounts of his evil doings 
poured in, among them a large contribution from the Irish 
Parliament. How much the English Parliament really cared 
for Ireland and her wrongs was shown when one of the 
charges brought against Strafford turned out to be that he 
had shown “illegal favour to the Roman Catholics.” His 
enemies might have found sufficient cause for impeachment in 
the matter of the Galway jurors, his treatment of Mountnorris, 
and other arbitrary measures. But they chose chiefly to dwell 
on Strafford’s imaginary evil deeds. He had not been exceed- 
ingly considerate towards the Catholics. He had always dis- 
liked their religion. He had merely intermitted the recusancy 
tax, and forborne to press them hard, because he knew that 
Ireland could never prosper commercially, or yield a good 
revenue while the bulk of her people were ill used. ‘This, 
however, was sufficient crime to condemn him in the eyes of 
o * who were so tenderly anxious for the welfare of 

reland. 
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Injustice haunted Strafford throughout the accumulation of 
evidence and the trial which followed. In his “ Life,” we 
find a good description of the stately solemnity of this most 
grand and tragic of English state trials. The dark, heroic 
appearance of the prisoner himself, and his position as the 
personification of those principles against which the middle 
and lower classes were raging, greatly contributed to its 
peculiar interest. The wretched King looked on from a hiding- 
place, in an anguish partly selfish, partly sprung from the 
regard which he really felt for Strafford. It is impossible 
not to sympathize with Strafford at this crisis of his career, if 
only because so many of the charges against him were utterly 
unfounded. An indifferent spectator must have wondered at 
the malignity which could bring them forward when true ones 
were so easily to be found. But the conduct of Pym, his 
chief accuser, was throughout actuated by an acute personal 
spite. It seems that from the moment of Wentworth’s poli- 
tical conversion Pym had vowed his destruction. By one of 
the extraordinary circumlocutory wrestings of truth which 
happily have long ceased to be practical in judicial matters, it 
was made out that Strafford was disloyal. As well might it 
have been said that Pym was loyal. The way in which this 
accusation was maintained was that Strafford had done and 
counselled that which must set the King and people at 
variance. But the worst feature of his impeachment was the 
production by Pym and young Henry Vane of a paper con- 
taining notes made by the older Vane at the Council-board, 
which showed that Strafford had counselled the King to make 
war on Scotland for the purpose of having a pretext to keep 
up an armed force, and to reign practically without a Parlia- 
ment -by means of military coercion; and that he proposed 
to use an Irish army for that purpose. Though this was no 
doubt strictly true,—for it was quite in accordance with 
Strafford’s principles and practice,—the breach of every law 
of honour in bringing against Strafford words spoken in the 
Privy Council, must affix on Pym and his associates a stigma 
as great as that which stains the character of their victim for 
proposing to break the constitutional laws of the realm. That 
he had thus committed himself Strafford himself allowed, 
when he argued that to do so was not high treason; but he 
certainly had reason to declare that if what was said in 
council was to be made not only public, but an article of 
impeachment, no one would consent to be a councillor. 
Hampden has generally been considered an honest man, but. 
it is not much to his credit that he was Pym’s associate in 
this digraceful impeachment. 
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There are few passages in English history so well known as 
the trial of Strafford. Hitherto the Radicals had proceeded 
against him by impeachment; but as his crime was not tech- 
nically within the scope of the Statutes of treason they pre- 
sently resolved to bring in a bill of attainder, which passed 
both Houses. Yet there were some men, both among Lords 
and Commons, who saw that Strafford’s punishment was ex- 
ceeding his offences; that the means taken to bring it about 
were dishonourable ; and that he was being made to suffer not 
only for his own crimes but as the scapegoat of the King; and 
Lord Digby, who had at first favoured his impeachment, proved 
his own integrity by agitating, earnestly though vainly, in his 
favour ; and a Liberal Parliament ordered Digby’s speech to 
be burnt by the hangman. The bill passed the Lords on the 
7th of May, 1641, and then began the terrible ordeal which 
Charles endured while he struggled with himself in his uncer- 
tainty as to whether or no he should sign the warrant. So 
far as he could feel friendship, he felt it for Strafford. To 
condemn him would also be to condemn his own policy and 
his own principles, and virtually to declare what this same 
Parliament actually declared not eight years afterwards, that 
he himself deserved the block. Yet his heart failed him when 
he heard around his palace walls the howlings of the London 
roughs, who, as much as Pym himself, thirsted for the blood of 
Strafford. Queen Henrietta, too, never the noblest of her 
sex, grew frightened, and urged him to sacrifice Strafford to 
the mob when his better self revolted against the thought. 
Juxon alone counselled the King not to give way to fear in so 
grave a matter of conscience. ‘The imprisoned Earl himself, 
with that more than generosity which he always showed to his 
unworthy sovereign, wrote to Charles from the Tower releasing 
him from the promise he had made to save his life. Yet 
Strafford was astonished when he learned that the King had 
taken him at his word, and then, with a sudden intuition which 
was of no use to him now, he exclaimed, “ Pat not your trust in 
princes!” That was a lesson which, sooner or later, Charles I. 
taught*all his subjects, both loyal and disloyal. 

Strafford died with the heroism which he had shown 
throughout his trial. Hehad many natural good qualities, but 
little conscience, and he therefore left behind him a bad 
name which has swamped the remembrance of his merits ; 
and it is well that a writer has been found to recover them 
out of the dust of more than two centuries. His execution 
was one of those concessions made by Charles I. to the 
Puritans which were of no use to himself whatever, but con- 
tributed greatly to their ever-increasing power; and may be 
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classed with the whole of his policy towards the country with 
which Strafford’s name is chiefly associated in history. 

We have looked at Strafford chiefly in the light of a Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. With all his faults and the odium 
which he has incurred, he was the best governor that Ireland 
had during that century, if we except Lord Robartes and one 
or two such as he, who were recalled almost immediately for 
their too mild and equitable conduct. There was nothing in 
Strafford’s administration which exasperated the mass of the 
people, for to them he was comparatively considerate. Had 
he continued to govern, the civil war of 1641-53 might never 
have taken place, or at least would have assumed a very 
different aspect. It is true that he, as well as Ormond, knew 
how to play parties off against each other; but he would never 
have thrown himself into the arms of the Puritans as Ormond 
did. He would have preferred using the arms and loyalty of 
the Catholics. It was Ireland’s misfortune that she so seldom 
had a viceroy strong either for good or ill. From such an one 
the Irish knew what to expect, and could—and did, during 
the heroic course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
act accordingly; but to guile and craft they always fell 
victims, untaught by their immense experience of those 
qualities. ~ 
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ting world is waiting, with what patience it may, while in 

the summer palace where he resorts betimes to escape 
the rigour of the northern sky and the overwhelming cares 
of empire, the Czar reluctantly makes up his mind to utter 
the word which will doom, it may be, a million of men to death, 
sudden and unprovided. ‘The policy steadfastly pursued for a 
century has at last attained its moment of supreme oppor- 
tunity ; and so far as it is possible to read the signs of the 
times and to imagine the plans of the governments of Europe, 
there is no reason why the Cossack should not bivouac under 
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the walls of Constantinople, possibly before Christmas, certainly 

by next Easter. There is no real concert between the Powers 
whose interests are chiefly concerned —France, Austria, 
England, and who are, moreover, bound by a separate and 
most solemn treaty to declare war on any State, and especially 

on Russia, should it invade Turkish territory. By common 
consent this treaty, and with it, by mere consequence, all 
treaties affecting the affairs of Europe, except, perhaps, a few 
commercial treaties, are to be henceforth considered null and 
void. Each of these three countries is, in truth, as to questions 

of national conscience and policy, in the condition of a house } 
divided against itself. Austria by the opposing forces of Slav | 
and Magyar; England by the way in which Mr. Gladstone’s 
agitation has paralyzed the influence of the Government ; 
France by its one fixed idea of revenge, and its illusive hope 
that when a chance of revindicating Alsace and Lorraine does 
in the course of years come, Russia may not be unwilling to 
help, or may at least not be hostile to her. But, as for Ger- 
many, it becomes day by day evident enough that the same 
relations of “ friendly neutrality,” which existed between the 
two Powers during the war of 1870, and which sufficed to 
deprive France of even the chance of an ally, are now in force 
again, and this time for the benefit of Russia. Why then should 
the Czar hesitate ? Opportunity has come to him in such guise 
that it might seem to be the bidding of Providence to unloose 
the hosts of all the Russias in one vast avalanche of fire and 
sword. With the Principalities absolutely at his orders, and 
already in great part occupied by his troops, with the Turkish 
army discouraged, demoralized, ill-clothed, ill-supplied, ill- 
commanded, surely the army which advanced to Adrianople 
in 1826 can easily deal with any obstacle it may meet on 
its march from the Pruth to Constantinople in 1876. If 
indeed Alexander does hesitate, it is because, gentlest and 
honestest of his dynasty, he does not believe himself to be, 
in declaring such a war, the minister of God, but the fated 
instrument of a Power of insatiable ambition and ruthless 
cruelty, which is a continual conspirator against the peace . 
and security of all other nations for objects of its own, and the 
most inveterate and malignant enemy of the Church of God 
of all the sovereignties now standing on the globe. 

It has been urged with much bitterness and with some 
point against the Catholics of the United Kingdom, and 
against the Catholic Church at large, that in the recent 
whirlwind of popular emotion generated by Mr. MacGahan’s 
terrible descriptions of the conduct of the Turkish yeomanry 
in Bulgaria, they did not take a very prominent part in sup- 
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port of Mr. Gladstone’s agitation. It is still urged that the 


Holy See prefers the maintenance of the dominion of the 
Turk at Constantinople, and over the provinces which now 
compose Turkey in Europe, to that of the Empire which 
claims to be substituted for it, and which alone can produce 
the necessary power to displace the Turk. Without pre- 
tending to any authority to speak on behalf of the Holy See, 
or the Catholics of the United Kingdom, it may at least 
be said here that it is simply obvious that the dominion of 
the Turk, bad as it is, is more advantageous to Catholic 
interests both in Europe and Asia than is the dominion 
of the Czar. And Catholic interests are only the in- 
terests of the Church of God, which it is the first duty 
of the Vicar of Christ and of all true Catholics to 
vindicate and to extend. Under the rule of the Sultan the 
Catholic Church enjoys a certain and an increasing degree 
of liberty, rather more than it enjoyed in Ireland a cen- 
tury ago, subject to the accident of an occasional outburst 
of murderous fanaticism. Wherever, on the other hand, the 
Rassian rule extends, the Catholic Church is persecuted with 
an implacable and elaborate cruelty. It is from the Penal 
Code of Poland that Prince Bismarck learned the art of legis- 
lation against God. It is in accordance with Russian policy 
that hostility to the Latin Christians is carefully fomented 
throughout the Greek communities of the East, from the gates 
of the Holy Sepulchre to the valley of the Danube. 

Under these circumstances we cannot for a second hesitate 
to say that we much prefer to have to deal withthe Turk. So, 
for reasons quite as valid in their way, reasons of the most 
supreme State policy, of the safety of the Empire, of solemn 
treaty obligations, of worldwide commercial interests, do the 
Knglish people prefer the one power to the other, although 
they will not, and in their present circumstances—without an 
ally or an adequate army—perhaps cannot, fight to sustain his 
authority. To say that the Turkish Power must forthwith 
cease, because, in a certain province, acts of wholesale 
massacre and diabolic outrage were perpetrated in suppress- 


“ing a popular rising some months since, is to say what it at 


least does not become English statesmen to say, and what 
English and Irish Catholics cannot hear without a certain 
degree of scorn. Where would the British Empire be now 
if its statesmen and its generals were to be judged by such 
a standard? There is not a governing race on the face of the 
earth so suspicious of the least manifestation of disaffection on 
the part of subject populations, and so ruthless in repressing 
any attempt at insurrection. Mr. Gladstone admits that he feels 
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some shame when he thinks of the massacre of Glencoe and 
of certain severe proceedings in Jamaica and Cephalonia. 
He is somewhat discreetly minimistic in the selection of his 
instances. What of the blowing of men from guns in India 
where mutiny had not broken out, but was believed to be 
about to explode—of the cold-blooded slaughter of distin- 
guished prisoners, because it was imagined an attempt might 
possibly be made to rescue them — of the not infrequent 
slaughter of non-combatants? Have the distinguished officers 
responsible for such deeds suffered in rank or even forfeited 
the esteem of their country? Has any foreign power de- 
manded their degradation ? 

Has Oliver Cromwell ceased to he regarded as the greatest 
of English Liberals? His pious soldiery massacred women 
and children at Drogheda and Wexford like veritable Bashi- 
Bazouks, only carrying out therein indeed a rule laid down 
in the camp orders of the English Parliamentary army 
regarding the treatment proper to Irish women captured 
in war. His biographer, Mr. Carlyle, when an Irish in- 
surrection was anticipated so lately as 1848, suggested the 
proper Cromwellian method of dealing with it, in words 
which expressed the prevailing British sentiment of the 
day, and which were certainly remarkable alike for their 
felicity of phrase and depth of feeling. “Ireland is like a 
half-starved rat crossing the path of an elephant. What 
should the elephant do? Squelch it, by Heavens, squelch 
it!”?- Was Mr. Carlyle ever thought the worse of for utter- 
ing such a revolting incentive to merciless massacre? ‘I'he 
same year Mr. Gladstone’s late most intimate colleague, 
Lord Clarendon, the Minister who afterwards concluded 
the treaty which binds England, Austria, and France to 
treat the invasion of Turkey by Russia as a cause of war, 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He contemplated the arming 
of the Orangemen of Ulster. Any one who knows what the 
Orangemen of Ulster are when their fanaticism is roused, 
and they have got arms in their hands, any one who knows 
what the conduct of the Protestant yeomanry was under 
similar circumstances in 1798, may be sure that the unarmed 
Catholics of that province would have been subjected in parts 
to wholesale outrage and massacre; and if they had been so 
subjected, and if some indignant French orator, like M. de 
Montalembert, had exclaimed that in the name of outraged 
civilization and scandalized Christianity, these Orangemen, 
with their gaugers and their clerks of the peace, their militia 
captains and justices of quorum, their seneschals and port- 
reeves, and whole posse comitatus, should be bundled bag and 
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baggage out of Ulster and shipped back to Scotland whence 
they came, what would have been said to such a proposal— 
we do not say by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons 
or by Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, but by the 
people of England at large, conscious that an at least appre- 
hended rebellion against the authority of the Queen had been 
successfully suppressed quocunque modo? A little more sack- 
cloth and ashes would in truth be becoming when Mr. Glad- 
stone next expostulates with foreign nations on the score of 
humanity towards insurgents. 

And no doubt the English people are honestly conscious of 
their true temper under such circumstances; and that con- 
sciousness is one of the causes why the storm of passionate 
humanity, which blew with the full force of an equinoctial 
gale a month ago, has so subsided, leaving but little result 
behind. When Mr. Gladstone described himself at that time 
as driving through the streets of London at five o’clock in 
the morning, animated by the feeling that all the millions of 
people in all the myriad houses of that still desert of streets 
would, as soon as they awoke, begin to occupy themselves 
with the hapless state of the people of Bulgaria, the burst of 
eloquence was much admired. But after all, did it represent 
the real truth any more than Mr. Bright’s equally-udmired 
trope at the meeting in Manchester, that if the working men 
of England could all be put in the scales and weighed, they 
would be found to be so many billions of tons heavier than they 
were before the repeal of the corn laws ? ‘The Lord Mayor made 
a prompt appeal to the charity of the citizens of London; and 
such appeals are rarely disregarded ; for the English people 
ure not merely “an enthusiastic people,” as Lord Beacons- 
field half-seriously, half-sneeringly, said at Aylesbury, but 
they are a people of most generous charity. This is a case 
in which, if they had really felt deeply, they would have given 
freely. It is a case in which a direct appeal was made for 
immediate means to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
shelter the houseless, the Government of Bulgaria having 
notoriously no means to repair the desolation of the province, 
and their good-will being altogether doubted even if they had 
the means. The result has been most pitiful. The Lord 
Mayor has been obliged to complain that no adequate response 
has come to the appeal he has made. The amount received 
by him at the time he spoke barely amounted to £13,000,—a 
sum hardly exceeding what the city of Dublin alone has given 
im one day’s collection of Peter’s pence. If the people of 
London, whom Mr. Gladstone supposed, the moment they 
awoke, to be up and stirring on behalf of the suffering Bulga- 
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rians, had only given a penny each that morning, far more 
than the amount contributed by all the country during the 
last six weeks would have been raised in a single day. But 
besides their enthusiasm and their munificence, the English 
people possess other attributes; and among these is a re- 
markable degree of common sense and a very grave percep- 
tion of their political interests. Mr. Gladstone will, in all 
probability, be always listened to by the people of London 
with the liveliest attention and the deepest’ respect; but is 
there not a general feeling that since he has divested himself 
of the responsibility which the leadership of party, and the 
consequent liability to be called upon again to advise the 
Crown, impose, he has developed a dangerous capacity for 
plunging into the very thick of burning questions? It is not 
many months since, in a violent hurry, he attempted to set 
the country in a blaze all about what he was pleased to call 
Vaticanism. The British public, for the first time in its 
history, utterly declined to join in a general assault upon the 
Pope ; and instead seemed to become seized with an unspeak- 
able distrust of Mr. Gladstone’s capacity as a leader of public 
opinion, which has, we fear, in some degree told just now 
against the urgent claims to public relief of the unfortunate 
Bulgarians. 

It is inexpressibly painful to us, remembering the extent 
and the earnestness of Mr. Gladstone’s services to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, to observe the headlong and reckless impulses 
to which in the present stage of his career he seems to be 
nbandoned. There are passages in his pamphlet, and still 
more in his speech at Blackheath, which, considering his 
antecedents as a Minister, and considering the state of events 
when they were uttered, are as discreditable to him as any- 
thing contained in his essays on Vaticanism, and which besides 
have already had a most injurious effect upon the influence of 
England and the peace of Europe. With what peculiar 
reserve and solemn self-restraint should he have spoken, even 
had he been addressing Parliament at such a moment! He 
was a Minister of State when the Crimean war was declared. 
His party made the peace of 1856, made the treaties which 
confirmed the peace, made the particular treaty which binds 
England to go to war should Turkey now be assailed by any 
foreign Power. During the twenty years that have since 
elapsed, his party have been almost continuously in power ; 
and for a considerable and most critical period of that time he 
was Prime Minister, bound, consequently, to advise constantly 
with the Queen and the Foreign Minister on foreign affairs. 
During that time Turkey was borrowing English money at the 
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rate of eight to ten millions a year. During that time it was 
well known to the English Government (Lord Palmerston’s 
correspondence gives evidence) that Russian intrigue and the 
Secret Societies, with its connivance and aid, were fast under- 
mining the authority of the Porte in its European provinces. 
During that time the Liberal Government made no serious 
effort to fulfil its duties under the treaties of 1856, and exer- 
cised no practical check or control at Constantinople—though, 
if there were no other way of doing so, a threat that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might feel it his duty to utter 
a word of warning as to the value of Turkish securities, 
would have been certain to be attended to. The authority of 
England at Constantinople all through these years steadily 
diminished, so that during the latter days of the reign of 
Abdul Aziz, the Russian ambassador exercised a greatly 
predominant influence, such an influence as Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe’s had once been. By what black arts of diplo- 
matic legerdemain, it may be asked, did all this come to 
pass? It happened in the most natural way in the world. 
The one object which vehemently enlisted the sympathies of 
the Liberal statesmen of the day was what they called the 
liberation of Italy. In order to secure the liberation of Italy, 
a new and sublime principle of foreign policy was invented, 
called “ non-intervention,” and a new method of diplomatic 
action called “the logic of accomplished facts.” The prin- 
ciple and the method were employed in Italy against Austria 
with great effect by France and England. Now, France, 
England, and Austria were precisely the Powers upon whom 
the real guardianship and ultimate protection of ‘lurkey de- 
volved under the treaties of 1856. But how should Franco 
and England preach the duty of joint intervention in Turkey 
to Austria, and at the same time the duty of non-intervention 
in Italy ? By consequence Turkish affairs were allowed to drift. 
Not less, probably, than 150 millions of English money were 
borrowed and squandered. Russian influence came in again with 
sevenfold strength, as to a place swept clean ; and now, Italy, 
one and free, gratefully asserts her claim to be regarded as the 
most intimate ally of the Czar. With what countenance can Mr. 
Gladstone, divesting himself of all responsibility for the state 
into which Turkey has lapsed during the last twenty years, 
assail the present Government as if they alone were respon- 
sible for the horrible anarchy into which the whole adminis- 
tration and system of society have passed rapidly, visibly, appa- 
rently without an effort to arrest them? Butthat Mr.Gladstone 
should thence proceed to urge, in total disregard of treaty 
obligations, and of every principle of national policy, the armed 
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intervention of Russia in Servia—in Servia which had, after 
all, of its own accord, declared war against Turkey—and 
because, forsooth, “ you know not on what day events of a 
character and consequence vital to humanity and vital to the 
struggle now in progress may occur in Servia””’—this would 
pass belief, were it not that we have the words before us, 
reprinted long after they were delivered, in the authorized 
edition of Mr. Gladstone’s usual publisher :— 


It is the duty of Europe and of the several Powers of Europe to stop what 
we now denounce. It is not your duty to remonstrate against such deeds. 
I deprecate remonstrance. When that great storehouse was burnt down 
near London Bridge a few years ago, and the Thames was all aflame -with 
the floating casks of oil or tallow, did the firemen who so nobly did their 
duty, remonstrate with the conflagration? No; but you might as well have 
remonstrated with those flames as you could remonstrate with the Turkish 
Government with reference to those things which are now said to be going 
on ; and the Government ought to know, and will, I hope, very soon know, 
whether they are going on or not. Then my affirmation is that, without 
reference to this or that movement of diplomacy, honour be to the Power, 
whatsoever its name, that first steps in to stop them. 


It was quite needless to name its name. There was noto- 
riously one Power, and only one, eager to get such an oppor- 
tunity. If a sovereign of the same temper as the Czar 
Nicholas were now ruling Russia, who can doubt that within 
forty-eight hours after such a declaration on the part of such 
a personage as Mr. Gladstone, his army would be under orders 
for war? ‘The more cautious and tentative policy of the 
present Czar does not permit such a close concatenation of 
political cause and effect. But it is certain that Servia rejected 
the armistice for which she had asked the English Government 
to intercede because she believed English public opinion would 
absolve her doing so; and that Russia has since to a consider- 
able degree, under the same stimulant, discarded her previous 
reserve, and accelerated her preparations for war. What 
effect Mr. Gladstone’s agitation may exercise upon the Czar’s 
ultimate decision it will be for history to tell. But Prince 
Gortchakow would even now probably admit that no man who 
had once been Prime Minister of England could fairly be 
expected to do more in the circumstances. 

Hardly less reckless was the extraordinary discourse of the 
Duke of Argyll at Glasgow on the text ‘‘ What the Turks are, 
and how we have been helping them.” Surely, if there was 
any minister in the Liberal Cabinets of the last twenty years 
who might have been expected to urge upon his colleagues 
intervention in the sense of the treaties of 1856, while there 
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was yet time, that minister was the Duke of Argyll. He was 
Minister for India during a great part of that period, that is to 
say, charged with the affairs of the second Mahometan power 
in the world. On India, the state of Turkey, the constant 
wars of the Russians in Central Asia, and their intrigues 
nearer to the mountains exercise a continual influence. ‘I'he 
Minister for India has frequent relations with great Mahometan 
sovereigns and statesmen; and knows that Turkey and 
Egypt, as well as Persia and Afghanistan, are no insignificant 
factors in Indian affairs. Is it policy on the part of such a 
Minister to ask the Provost of Glasgow what the Turks are, 
and then proceed to give a most offensive account of them ? 
The Duke of Argyll claims credit for having, so long ago as 
1867, drawn the attention of the House of Lords to the 
state of a part of the Christian population of Turkey. He 
was in opposition then. He has been in office almost ever 
since. Why, instead of attacking Lord Derby then, and again 
attacking him now, did he not try to do something on behalf 
of those for whom such strong sympathies were all the time 
burning in his breast, that he is driven to pray on platforms 
for the speedy coming of the Day of Judgment, “that day-— 
may it come soon !—which will bring to a final close the follies 
and cruelties of mankind ” ? Her Majesty’s Secretary for India, 
as well as her Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, must 
be supposed, with their ample sources of information, to have 
known in 1873 the almost incredible, but deliberate and care- 
fully-planned, atrocities by which the conquest of Khiva and 
the Turcomans in that year was effected. We have not heard 
that Lord Granville ever remonstrated with Prince Gortchakow 
on the massacres which General Kauffmann and General 
Tchernaieff then perpetrated, and which the two American 
gentlemen who have kindled such a widespread sympathy 
with the hapless Bulgarian peasantry have since exposed in 
vain. Had the Duke of Argyll then declared in his place in 
Parliament what the Russians were, and how we had been 
helping them, what their Government was, what their illus- 
trious generals were, and objected to any alliance of the 
English Royal family with the dynasty ruling such a State, we 
could understand his conduct. That he should have been so 
silent then and be so outspoken now somewhat surpasses our 
comprehension. 

We are far from holding that the policy of her Majesty’s 
Government in these most unhappy transactions has been 
blameless—has been always as conscious of its responsibilities, 
as active in search of information, as vigorous in action as it 
ought to have been. But who can doubt that they inherited 
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from their predecessors a damnosa hereditas of neglected 
upportunity, of unfulfilled responsibility, of wasted power, of 
torfeited prestige? So far as Lord Derby has failed, it is 
to be feared even he has failed from the natural bias of his 
mind in favour of Liberal principles of foreign policy, and 
especially the extent to which he has assimilated the pernicious 
doctrine of non-intervention. Lord Beaconsfield has expressed 
views much more just and profound, but, it must be admitted, 
at times with a tone of callous levity which has done bis 
government grievous damage, and, we believe, his own 
nature some injustice. Lord Carnarvon indeed is the one 
member of the Cabinet who has spoken on this topic in a 
tone altogether worthy of an English statesman. At such 
a crisis, however, having before us the utterances of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll, we can only be devoutly 
thankful (even at the risk of being mistaken for Turks) that the 
honour and safety of the empire are in the charge of other 


hands. 








NOTE TO OUR LAST NUMBER. 


HE “ Tablet” of September 30 contains a statement of 
Cardinal Manning’s, which illustrates various portions 
of what we said in the first article of our last number. 


Replying to a Nonconformist minister at Harrogate his Eminence writes : 
—“ So far as I know, the English Catholics have made no representation to 
the Government of Spain in reference to the Protestants in that country. So 
far as I know, the laws in Spain do not extend to the private conscience or 
belief of any one, but restrain only the public propagation of religious tenets, 
or worship, at variance with the religion of the Spanish people. Under these 
circumstances, no Catholic would consider any representation to be justified. 
The Spanish people are united in faith and religion, and are fully justified 
in preserving their country and their households from the miseries of religious 
conflict. And believing, as they do, that this unity of faith and worship is 
a divine law, they hold it to be of the highest obligation to transmit it faith- 
fully to their children.” But “if the Catholics in England were a majority 
to-morrow, they would molest no one in matters of religion by civil laws.” 
The principles on which the Cardinal answered Mr. Gladstone, and answers 
now, are, continues his Eminence, these : “1. So long as the unity of a 
people in faith and worship exists unbroken, it is the duty of such a people 
to preserve it from being broken by public law. 2. When once that unity 
is broken up by the religious conflicts of a people, no civil laws can restore 
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unity, which can be restored only as it was created ; that is, by the obe- 
dience of faith. 3. The public Jaw of such a country can do no more than 
protect the freedom and welfare of all its subjects by restraining what is 
injurious to human society; such as the propagation of blasphemy, impiety, 
polygamy, &c. There is, therefore, no parallel between Spain and England, 
nor between a people united in one faith and a people unhappily and hope- 
lessly divided.” 


There are few questions at the present time more im- 
portant than that of miracles; and it was treated accord- 
ingly with great care in our numbers for April, 1875, and 
January, 1876. In April, 1876, an article on the same 
theme appeared in the “Church Quarterly”’; and in con- 
sequence of the great attention which it excited, our own 
readers might wish to know how we ourselves stand in regard 
to its statements. For this reason we inserted in our last 
number (pp. 244—249) a review of that article, which appeared 
in the “ 'Tablet,’’ and which is in profoundest harmony with 
the views advocated by our own earlier contributor. Vollews 
misprints however, of more or less importance, unfortunately 
occurred in our reprint; and we therefore here reproduce it. 
To say the truth, we are glad of an excuse for placing this im- 
portant criticism in a more prominent place than it occupied 
in July :— 


A remarkable article in the “ Church Quarterly Review” has produced 
a considerable sensation in the literary world. A writer in the “Saturday 
Review” evidently thinks that its appearance forms an era in the con- 
troversy on miracles. Whilst cordially acknowledging its very excellent’ 
intention and the conspicuous ability with which it has developed a very 
important feature in the rationale of miracles, we are inclined to think 
that its exhibition of that rationale is incomplete, and incomplete precisely 
because its writer has allowed himself too much license in rejecting the work 
of his predecessors in the same field. 

He addresses himself to refute the first part of ‘Supernatural Religion,” 
which consists of an attack upon the rationale of miracles. He begins by 
meeting the argument—miracles being the one guarantee for revelation, and, 
Satan being capable of working miracles, the one guarantee is no guaran- 
tee—successfully certainly, but with a needless depreciation of the evidential 
function of miracles. Thus we fully accept the following as a statement 
of the actual facts (p. 14). “The miracle is only one element towards 
the solution of the question. In order to determine whether Christianity 
is really from God, we must take it into consideration as a whole in all 
its manifold aspects. Nor is there any difficulty when the matter is so 
viewed, Christianity so completely opposes the work of the devil, and 
is so identified with God’s providential working both before and since its 
promulgation, that the author’s (S. R.’s) objection—the possibility that its 
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miracles might have been worked by Satanic agency—is simply absurd. 
But when he goes on to insist that the real end of miracles, “ their raison 
@étre, so to speak, is not evidence, but high purposes of God’s providence,” 
such as the relief of human suffering, for instance ; that the resurrection 
was not wrought to prove the truth of Christ’s words, but “ plainly for quite 
a different end, the redemption of the world”; again, that all that our 
Lord’s miracles guarantee is “that He was not talking at random when He 
professed to be the Son of God, come into the world to redeem the world,” 
he lays himself open to serious objection. Our Lord constantly appeals 
to His miracles as proof of something more than that He is not speaking 
at random. If they are not God’s testimony that Christ is of God, and, 
therefore, that He is nothing less than He says He is, viz., the Redeemer 
of the world, the most splendid amongst them do not appreciably approximate 
to be a verification of those tremendous claims. If the raison Wétre of 
our Lord’s miracles was beneficence, and not self-manifestation, they might 
as well have been wrought in secret. The same may be said of the Resur- 
rection, the manifestation of which was certainly not necessary to the work 
of redemption, except as a miraculous pledge that the atonement had been 
accepted. No doubt there was a propriety in our Lord’s working the kind 
of miracles He did, as our author says, and a sort of necessity that having 
claimed the power of working miracles He should work them, as a man who 
has professed to have thousands at his banker’s would be required sometimes 
to draw a cheque; but such propriety or necessity is quite insufficient to 
justify his other assertion, that the absence of miracles would “ be perfectly 
fatal to our Lord’s pretensions,” seeing they could do no more than guaran- 
tee “that He was not talking at random.” Such language shows at least that 
our author has sometimes been run away with by his over-anxiety to fight 
with perfectly clean decks. Evidence enters into the raison @étre of miracles, 
evidence, at least, that God is with those by whom, or in behalf of whom, 
they are wrought. 

He meets “Supernatural Religion’s” attack upon the possibility of 
miracles as interruptions or suspensions of the order of nature, by boldly 
throwing over all such formule as “contra,” or “supra naturam,” “a 
suspension of order of nature,” &c., and substituting the following defi- 
nition : Miracles are “ events impressed with a visible purpose lying outside 
the sphere of man’s activity.” Now, the originality of this definition does 
not lie so much in what it contains as in what it rejects. The notes of 
design and of superhuman power have been strongly insisted on by Professor 
Mozley and Dean Mansell, to say nothing of other writers, But no 
apologist for miracles has hitherto ventured so cleanly to rid himself of what 
is supposed to form the scandal of the scientific man, the non-naturalness of 
miracles. These are as natural, our author is quite ready to admit, as any- 
thing else. 

Tn these unscholastic days a definition seldom pretends to absolute pre- 
cision, and frequently is little better than an epigrammatic summary of a 
view. But its form is at least a profession of exceptional accuracy and a 
challenge to exceptional criticism. Admitting then that the impression of 
& purpose is necessary to a miracle, and that its sphere must be superhuman, 
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the definition is clearly obvious to the objection that many ordinary events 
without the sphere of human activity, such for instance as the succession of 
the seasons, are impressed with a purpose, or what comes of the argument 
from design? It is only fair to add that elsewhere our author insists upon 
the design in nature as “a presupposition for miracles,” but this is no excuse 
for a faulty definition. Secondly, we object that “outside the sphere of 
man’s activity” is hardly distinct enough for a note. We desiderate some 
indication of what is “outside the sphere of man’s activity,” and this was 
precisely what the formula “contra naturam,” which our author discards, 
was meant to supply. By “contra naturam ” it was intended to express an 
interruption of the order of nature, 7.c. of the normal interaction of the 
natural forces in possession, man included. The question is whether this 
formula does not express an important truth essential to the rationale of 
miracles, and which therefore must be maintained in spite of its liability to 
misconstruction. We think it does ; for what is the necessary condition of 
all human action upon nature? Is it not an initial submission in order to 
gain its ends? Its action is never “contra naturam.” It serves that it may 
control ; it invokes one force to balance, to counteract another; it is a 
government by parties. Our author ventures to put the invention of the sub- 
marine telegraph and the raising of Lazarus in the same category as regards 
the forces directly employed. They are both, he considers, results of the 
adaptation of natural laws, the combination of natural forces, although the 
one has lately been found to be within the sphere of man’s activity, 
the other is certainly without that sphere. On the contrary, we should insist 
that the first is an adaptation, the second an act of absolute control involving 
the immediate subjugation of the whole assemblage of the natural forces 
in possession, not merely a fresh combination of them. Unless we can say 
this, what is to prevent an adversary maintaining that we may find out 
some day the art of raising the dead, just as we found out the other day 
the art of submarine telegraphing, which a hundred and fifty years ago 
would have looked so beyond us? Such an idea is quite alien from our 
author's intention, but by getting rid of the precise note which stereotypes, 
so to speak, the sphere of man’s activity, he has made it hard to show 
why the conception of this sphere should not expand with the experience 
of miracles. 

Again, exceptionality, contrariety, is necessary in order to mark this 
very purpose or design upon which our author lays such stress. For 
surely, abstracting from this exceptionality, the phenomenon of the miracle 
is anything but a conspicuous example of design, a bending of means 
to an end ; such intelligent adaptation is precisely what is wanting. We 
have indeed the earnest expression of a wish, but the achievement is 
unconnected with it by any intelligent process. We require the note of 
contrariety to the order of nature, of abnormal exceptionality, in order to 
mark out the particular purpose as distinct from the general purposes of 
the order of nature. We should be inclined then to substitute for our 
author’s definition one that shall combine the note of purpose with the 
note of “contra naturam,” thus: a miracle is ,“‘an act of absolute control 
with a manifestly intelligent purpose, of the natural forces in possession, on 
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behalf of certain individuals.” The exceptional character, the exemption 
for the nonce of an individual, or collection of individuals, from the opera- 
tion of a general rule we regard as essential to the idea of a miracle. The 
great First Cause has created and preserves in being a vast system of 
causalia—that is to say, of beings distinct from, and having a causative 
power distinct from, although in intimate dependence upon, their Creator. 
The interaction of these beings, man included, is in strict subordination 
to the natures of the whole collection of agents. This great system is 
impressed throughout with the Creator's purpose. Through it in many 
ways God speaks to the understanding: but it is of law, of necessary 
sequence, that He speaks ; of man in his external relations, as an assemblage 
of certain qualities developing thus and thus under certain circumstances. 
On the other hand, God speaks to the individual soul in the consciousness 
of freedom, in the voice of conscience, in the communion of grace, of a 
system of spiritual relations between the Creator and the individual in 
which none other partakes. The miracle holds, in a certain sense, an 
intermediate position between the general and the individual, the sensible 
and the spiritual. In the miracle the Author of both systems vindicates 
on the field of sense the superiority of spirit, and subordinates the sensible 
determinations of law to the higher, because spiritual, relations of the 
individual. Where there is a revelation the miracle performs the twofold 
function of confirming the faith of the recipient of the revelation and of 
promulgating the revelation ; but even as the subject-matter of the miracle 
is individual, so is its evidential action individual also. It does not turn a 
private and individual revelation into a public and general one, but it is an 
instrument for increasing the number of individuals partaking in the 
revelation made to one. 

A miracle is the impression of a fresh purpose, but it is also an inter- 
ference so far as the established order is concerned, even although it is 
itself a manifestation of a higher order, in which God does not merely 
speak by general laws to the race, but by exceptions to certain favoured 
persons. Man, who possesses the largest share of originating power in 
nature, cannot do more than, as it were, set the sail of his intent at different 
angles, so as to catch and use the prevailing force. A boat floats down the 
stream a passive victim to the general laws of nature ; a second boat moves 
up the stream by means of machinery intelligently adapted to set the 
resistance of the water against the action of the current. This second has 
the impress of man’s purpose ; the law of the current’s action is not sus- 
pended, its force is not directly coerced, it is counterbalanced and over- 
balanced. A third boat laden with bread, unmanned, without machinery, 
moves up the stream to a famine-stricken village in deference to a whispered 
prayer ; an intelligent superhuman force is exerted on it pro hdc vice for a 
distinct purpose. What is it that puts this last phenomenon outside the 
sphere of man’s activity? Is it not in the initial non-submission to the 
presentation of the rationale of the miracle ? 

Although we can trace the depreciatory view of the evidential office of 
miracles in the formation of the definition, we are disposed to think that 
an acceptance of the latter might be combined with the common view of 
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the office of miracles. We regard the definition—always excepting the 
accidental non-exclusion of natural design—as a true presentation, as far 
as it goes, of the miracle, ¢.¢., as a description answering to the miracle 
and to nothing else, and so as affording a useful controversial platform. 
What we have wished to insist upon is that the rejection of the note 
“contra naturam ” at least involves an acquiescence in a so far imperfect 
forces in possession involved in the neglect of adequate means? ‘No one 
can deny that such contrariety does in fact form part of the phenomenon 
of a miracle, and it is surely gratuitous to suppose that our Lord, for in- 
stance, was not doing what He seemed to be doing when He raised Lazarus 
with the cry of “ Lazarus, come forth,” that instead of exercising an altwm 
dominium over the forces in possession He was only enacting the part of a 
subtle chemist, and combining them afresh. In one sense, of course, 
nothing that God does can be “contra naturam,” because no created nature 
has any wall of separation in respect to its Creator. On the other hand, 
God may act “contra naturam” as originally constituted by making any 
given nature for the nonce do something more than it was originally quali- 
fied to do. 

We hardly think men of science will be in any degree conciliated by the 
line our author has taken. “What offends them is precisely the phenomenal 
non-naturalness which remains just where it was. Again, to make a miracle 
the immediate result of a combination of existent natural forces, to 
which, however, natural science cannot attain, has the effect of obtruding 
the miracle further into the domain of science without lessening its 
antagonism. 

We think then this rejection of the “contra naturam” a failure as a 
reconciliation with science, and as at least suggesting very imperfect ideas 
of God’s relations to His creatures. For man indeed certain paths are 
traced amongst the forces of nature outside which he cannot move a step, 
but to God the whole of nature is pervious. 

We have felt ourselves obliged to dwell at considerable length upon these 
important points of disagreement, but we cannot close our eyes to much 
that is exceedingly good in this essay. Nothing, for instance, can be better 
than the very complete and clever exposure of the way in which the 
scientific opponents of miracles—nominatim Professor Tyndall and the 
author of Supernatural Religion—play fast and loose with the & priori and 
“sense” philosophies. They oppose, he points out (p. 38), the inference 
as to the existence of God by dissevering the tie between cause and effect, 
whereas in dealing with miracles they have “tightened the tie to such a 
degree as to render miracles impossible.” 
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Ecclesiastical Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By Bisnor 
Uxiatnorne. London: Burns & Oates. 1876. 


“ FFX\HESE Discourses,” the venerable author writes, “are called Eccle- 

siastical, because they were either addressed to ecclesiastics or treat 
on ecclesiastical subjects”; but he trusts, and with good reason, “there is 
that in them which may offer a solid instruction to thoughtful Catholic 
laymen.” We may say that we have never seen so much pastoral theo- 
logy effectively taught, in the same compass, as in some of the “Discourses ” 
of this work. Each one is a thesis, well and most likely long studied, 
and enforced with a power of eloquence, a wealth of learning and ardour 
of piety that leave their impression when the book is laid aside. Few, 
we imagine, who heard the discourse delivered at the Diocesan Synod of 
Birmingham (1875) on the Divine Rule of Missionary Life, but wished to 
have the written words that so ably portrayed the inner life, the dis- 
interested spirit, the preaching, and other characteristics of the missionary 
priest. 

Again, if we look at the three sermons on “ Science and Wisdom,” de- 
livered to the clerics of St. Bernard’s Seminary (1875), we cannot help 
feeling elated at the thought that we have such “teachers in Israel.” In 
the first of these discourses on “Science and Wisdom,” we find words of 
reproach that are directed straight to the mark, but, we venture to say 
are not wholly deserved :— 


“And here I pause to express a surprise that has held me for so many 
years, and will never, I think, abandon me. It is wonderful how few 
clerics in comparison wth their numbers ever enter into the delight of this 
science, or return to it after their course of study is over. So true, as a 
rule, is it, that the Jast thing a man is inclined to is to reflect upon his 
own nature, and the last thing he cares to know is himself” (p. 156). 


We venture to think, however, that many, looking back upon the past, 
could say a word in their own defence. Pressure of cireumstances not 
very unfrequently prevents philosophical instruction from being what it 
might be. Students can sometimes fairly say that it is not their fault, if, 
in later years, their philosophical studies are not a pleasing recollection, 
and fail to invite a renewal of them amidst the many occupations of a 
missionary life. Many students see only the dry bones of the science : 
they hardly hear of the soul. They are ushered into the year’s course 
without a word of preparation, as if a door were suddenly opened within 
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which they had never a previous glimpse, and before they are at home, or 
have learned to appreciate the meaning of the novelties around them, pass 
on to a course of dogmatic theology, in which the name “ philosophy” 
finds hardly a place, and the science has not much bearing. Not impos- 
sibly the student passes from mathematical studies with their assent- 
compelling axioms and mechanical demonstrations, into his term of 
philosophy, and never comprehends to the end that although-the termi- 
nology of the {sciences be in part the same, its meaning is different, and 
that, for the first time in life, a large demand is made on his power of 
common sense. The clerics who listened to these discourses of the venerable 
prelate were more highly favoured. They were taught the grave reasons 
“why a priest should possess himself of that sound philosophy which the 
grave thinkers of the Church have matured,” and saw practically how 
mental and moral philosophy helps the soul to a knowledge of God and of 
itself. The first reason given is, that the training imparted by the study 
of philosophy facilitates successful—that is, quick, accurate, and full 
knowledge of other subjects, and especially of theology. ‘The second is 
the need of the age, as witnessed in the conflict of the Church “ with false 
philosophies,” and proved by the action of the Church in “ the first dog- 
matic constitution of the Vatican Council.’ We give, in the author’s 
own words, “ the third and most important reason ”:— 


“ As a director of souls the priest ought to be intimately conversant 
with the interior powers of man, with the nature of their operations, with 
their mutual dependencies, and the action and reaction upon each other 
of the spiritual and sensual forces. He who best understands the com- 
plicated elements that move in man will best guide him on the spiritual 
path ; and, supposing him to be a spiritual man, will the most ably guide 
him through his difficulties. If S. Thomas borrowed so much light from 
philosophy to illustrate theology, S. John of the Cross and S. Francis of 
Sales are almost as deeply indebted to that science for the explanation of 
God’s interior ways.in the soul. And who that knows the history of S. 
Teresa, does not remember that interesting moment of her life, when at 
last she got the key to the understanding of herself from a devout scien- 
tific director, who explained to her that the imagination comes not of the 
intellect but of the corporal senses” ? (p. 158). 


There is one discourse that we should wish to see brought home to the 
understanding of every Catholic in the land, namely, an “ Instruction on 
Mixed Marriages,” delivered in 1869, and now printed with considerable 
additions. It is not a pleasant thing to hear a Bishop say :— 


_ “The number of mixed marriages that we are called upon to celebrate 
increases to an alarming degree. And the mischief to souls, and the not 
unfrequent apostasies from the faith, that come of these unions between 
Catholics and persons who are not Catholics, call for the gravest reflec- 
tions, both from the clergy and the laity. Would to God some means 
ry - devised that would effectually discourage these unholy unions” 
p. 55). 


Copious extracts from instructions sent by the Holy See, from the 
teaching of Councils, and from the writings of the Fathers, manifest un- 
mistakably the unchangeable view of the Church with respect to mixed 
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marriages. The view of the Church is fixed abhorrence, and the expres- 
sion of it is so absolute and trenchant, that there is some superficial diffi- 
culty in understanding how dispensations are allowed, even in extreme 
cases. “ Unlawful,” “ pernicious,” “ hateful,” and “sacrilegious,” are 
some of the deliberate utterances of the Church on the character of these 
marriages, and “ the learned canonist Cardinal Pitra has not hesitated to 
say, after other distinguished canonists, that, as a general rule, more 
danger hangs over the marriage of a Catholic with a heretic, than over the 
marriage of a Catholic with a heathen” (p. 64). 

The purpose of the whole instruction is, that greater care must be 
observed by all who are instrumental in obtaining or granting dispensa- 
tions, and that the faithful be better instructed in the evils of such mar- 
riages and thereby cease to seek them. There is little that is very effec- 
tive in such conclusions, many may think ; and, especially poor priests, 
who, scruple-tossed and overwhelmed by the multitude of mixed mar- 
riages, wish to have some rule of guidance as definite as yea or nay. It is 
true such conclusions are unsatisfactory, but it cannot be helped ; and we 
find nothing more precise, even in the instruction issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda in 1868. We believe, having given the 
matter some consideration, and having conferred with some who are 
authorities on such important questions, that under existing circumstances 
there is no stable point between the present miserable state of things and 
the refusal of dispensations altogether—we hardly know if the latter 
would occasion greater evils,—and the only practical rule is, as the learned 
prelate teaches, unceasing effort to educate Catholics into a healthier state 
of opinion. It is worthy of note, however, that in reading the catena of 
authority before us, we may see, at once, three points of difference between 
Catholic Society in ages past and the state of Catholics as it exists now, 
and they explain in great measure the change of discipline. First, we 
know that parents have little influence at present in the matter of their 
children’s marriages : of old, for the supposition runs through the canons, 
they had more to do with the question than the children, and were the 
chief objects of the pains and penalties inflicted for the violation of 
ecclesiastical discipline. A second difference is the numerical proportions 
of Catholics and heretics. In England, Catholics being comparatively 
few, there is not the restraint of Catholic public opinion, nor is there the 
means of punishing the contumacious. In Ireland, where Catholics are 
the nation, mixed marriages are almost unknown. And the third differ- 
ence is important. In earlier ages heresy was to a greater extent than at 
the present time formal and aggressive. No doubt the hostile spirit of 
heresy often manifests itself in our days, and even when the Church has 
granted a dispensation on the usual conditions ; but still we are inclined 
to think that, in most cases, indifference to faith is the chief characteristic 
of non-Catholics who are united to Catholics in marriage. 

We can assure our readers that they will find many interesting ques- 
tions powerfully and sagaciously treated in this work, and we commend 
it to their attention, with the highest appreciation of its worth, Every 
one of the discourses is “rich in utterance” ; and, although they are 
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memorials of events extended over a score of years, in the first will be 
found the same fulness of learning that is in the last, and in the last the 
same vigour of style that marks the first. 





The Discipline of Drink: an Historical Inquiry into the Principles and 
Practice of the Catholic Church regarding the Use, Abuse, and Disuse of 
Alcoholic Liquors, especially in England, Ireland, and Scotland, from the 
Sixth to the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. T. E. Bripcert, of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. With an Introductory 
Letter to the Author by his Eminence Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster. London: Burns & Oates. 1876, 


— comprehensive title is a fair epitome of the work as it presents 

itself to the author’s mind ; and our readers will have a satisfactory 
idea of it, if we add that the treatment of the subject is practical, and 
aims to draw from the treasures of the past, wisdom to guide us in the 
great difficulties, with which the vice of drunkenness has involved us at 
the present day. We are struggling almost hopelessly in the depths of a 
widespread evil and can touch bottom nowhere. Every means therefore 
suggested, if it really be a help and not a delusion, must be deemed 
valuable ; and we have sufficient knowledge of the wisdom and experience 
of the author of “ The Discipline of Drink,” to assure us that his effort 
will be valuable indeed. The fact that we have before us, probably col- 
lected for the first time, copious extracts from Councils, Fathers, and 
medisval writers on the use and abuse of intoxicating drink, is a matter 
of much moment for all who have an interest in the subject. Any one 
who has looked into Scaramelli, Rodriguez, or other well-known spiritual 
writers, knows that they are valueless on the point. They lived in coun- 
tries in which drunkenness was almost unknown. Even in the writings 
of S. Peter Damian, or S. Bernardine of Siena, as Father Bridgett testifies, 
there is scarcely a passing mention of the vice. Still later, we find 
S. Leonard of Port Maurice, and S. Paul of the Cross, silent on the sub- 
ject ; and it does not even find a place among the grave sins denounced by 
S. Alphonsus in his sermon on “ The Four Gates of Hell.” 

We do not find that the author has anywhere entered into the subject 
of the extent of drunkenness at the present day. We fear that some who 
read the book will, on that account, think it incomplete and not practical. 
In the public correspondence which the work has directly or indirectly 
called forth, this fault has been assumed by one of the most temperate 
writers. He said, as far as we remember, that Father Bridgett would have 
accomplished more for the Catholic body by teaching what should be done 
now, than he has done by investigating the disciplinary means of ages 
long passed. The writer somewhat misconceived the scope of the work. 
It is a contribution to the knowledge of a large subject, of which a part— 
the present extent of the evil—can be known from other available sources, 
and another part—the best means of uprooting the evil—is so beset with 
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difficulties, that the author, no doubt judged it prudent not to say too 
much. At the same time it must be remembered that the grave and even 
critical state to which the people of the British Islands have been brought 
by the use of intoxicating drink, is the strongest plea put forward for 
some resolute action in the matter. The following are the kind of facts 
coming under our notice daily. The first is from an account of an inquest 
held in Dublin on two bodies taken up from the river Liffey :— 


“ The Coroner said the witness who found the body was too drunk to 
give evidence. He (the Coroner) had been obliged to dispense with a juror 
because he was drunk. The man on whom they had been just holding an 
inquest had died drunk; and there was grave suspicion that the unfor- 
tunate woman was also drunk.” * 


Again :— 


“There were 116 prisoners in the Court to-day, 60 of whom were 
charged with drunkenness.” + 


It is computed that £140,000,000 is expended annually in the drink 
traffic of these islands. We do not suppose that there is no beneficial 
result from the—we can hardly call it circulation, but—transfer of such 
a vast amount of money ; but we must affirm that there is no business, 
from which as little profit accrues to the community, and none that so 
immensely outweighs its benefit by the evil it occasions.. Figures hardly 
convey their adequate meaning when they mount up to millions ; and it 
will help us to grasp the meaning of £140,000 00 by remembering that 
the total expenditure for our army and navy falls short of £25,000,000 
annually. This shameful waste, however, is tolerable compared with 
other evils, for a knowledge of which we refer our readers to the report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons (July, 1854). To that Report 
his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster assigns the credit 
of having opened his eyes to the enormity of the evil. He said at Preston 
(January, 1874) :-— 


“One of the great obstacles to success is not the indulgence of men, 
not the love of drink, but it is the dead—the entire--ignorance of a vast 
number of educated men to the extent of this evil. .... I bought and 
read the evidence taken before Mr. Villiers’ committee in the years 
1854-55, and then for the first time I knew what is the meaning of the 
drink traffic. ... I would ask you to obtain that report, and to make 
yourselves masters of the facts. I can only say for myself that it opened 
my eyes as if I had found myself in a house full of all manner of evil— 
as if I had found myself in a hospital full of all forms of disease, and 
the most hideous forms of death. ‘The revelations of that evidence were 
such that I can say nothing has ever shocked me so much in all the days 
of my life.” 


It is plain that the social evil of drunkenness is forcing itself on the 
attention of wise men, and especizlly of Catholics, whose interest in the 
question is not the least. In all cases, when zeal is exceptionally aroused, 
and the danger is extreme, opinions will vary for awhile, and be not 
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always temperately expressed. And it is a fact that Catholics need, at 
present, a larger amount of generosity than they have shown hitherto in 
their view of the temperance question from one side or the other. Many 
whose voice and example have weight with us, are content still to rely on 
the ordinary means of repressing drunkenness; while many counsel 
total abstinence as the only adequate remedy. Father Bridgett cer- 
tainly holds the former opinion, and for that very reason, we may assume, 
has devoted the largest portion of his work to the reproduction of the 
teaching of Fathers, Councils, &. But he is generous and wide enough 
in his sympathies to praise new forms of warfare against an enemy grow- 
ing in strength, and even welcomes modern crusades against drunkenness, 
“as St. Bernard welcomed the outburst of Christian chivalry in his day.” 
He says admirably — 


“ Was there anything in Catholic antiquity like the modern system of 
administering the pledge? I reply that we must distinguish between the 
substance and the form. If by ‘administering the pledge’ we understand 
a popular or public enrolment of multitudes in societies, having as their 
special object to promote sobriety, then it is a novelty in the history of the 
Church. But if by taking the pledge we mean abstaining from the use 
of intoxicating drinks, either as a work of perfection, or a penance, then 
it is by no means a novelty, but has been well known in all ages and 
countries” (p. 53). 


He returns to the question in the last chapter of the work, and shows, 
in accordance with the maxim Von nova, sed nove, that the modern move- 
ment against drunkenness, although novel, is not un-Catholic. 


“T am distinctly of opinion that the evil of intemperance is now so 
deep-rooted and wide-spread, and its occasions so frequent, that precau- 
tions are now generally required, which in other days may have been super- 
fluous. Again, owing to the use of ardent spirits, cases which in old 
theologians might have been discussed as extraordinary and almost mon- 
strous, have become of frequent occurrence, and remedies which were 
extreme may now be usual and almost necessary. For these, then, and 
other reasons which I need not mention, the pledge, though little known to 
history or to theology, has grown into a legitimate and most beneficial 
discipline ” (p. 208). 


The foregoing extract is an impartial statement of the reasons that 
justify the modern practice of “administering the pledge.” It contains 
also, we believe, the germ of the argument put forward by the advocates 
of total abstinence for a wide-spread adoption of their own views. The 
bulk of our Catholic population are poor, perhaps, we may say, chained 
in habits of intemperance, surrounded with urgent and manifold tempta- 
tions to the vice, and, asa result, negligent, to the utmost degree, of Mass, 
the Sacraments, and the training of their children. An exceptional evil 
demands exceptional efforts and sacrifices, and perhaps the law of Christian 
charity throws the claim of effort and sacrifice even on those whose word 
and example are powerful with the poor. On this point we will not say 


more, but refer our readers to the “Introductory Letter” of the Cardinal- 


Archbishop, with which the work is enriched. It says much for the book 
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that his Eminence could find in it—briefly indeed, yet in it—the texts, 
as it were, from which he develops his own well-known and more ascetic 
views ; and we congratulate the author that he has so well realized the 
idea of a “Scribe instructed in the kingdom of God,” for he has brought 
forth “out of his treasure new things and old,” encouraging new efforts 
against a terrible evil, and, at the same time, pointing out the old and 
stable principles of necessity, penance, and perfection, by which those 
efforts are justified and should be guided. 





Rome and Italy: a Letter to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, E.M. By the 
Right Rev. Mgr. J. L. Parrerson. London; Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1876. 


GR. PATTERSON, on returning to England after a recent visit to 
Rome, was asked by the Duke of Norfolk what were his impres- 
sions of the Eternal City under its new rulers. His reply is embodied 
in the present pamphlet. It does not pretend to be merely a political 
brochure, it is a record of what the writer saw and heard in Italy. It 
deals of course with more than one political question, but this is not its 
primary object. It was written to supply facts, to tell what the Pied- 
montese rule has done for Rome and Italy. Such a work should be, above 
all, clear, concise, and written in a calm judicial spirit. All this may be 
said of Mgr. Patterson’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. It may be 
placed side by side with Mgr. Dupanloup’s two “ Letters” to Signor 
Minghetti, with this difference, that we have far more of individual tes- 
timony and of the results of personal observation in Mgr. Pattersen’s 
pamphlet than in those of the Bishop of Orleans, who, ranging over a 
wider field, had necessarily to make use chiefly of the observations and 
testimony of others. ‘ 

At this moment it is extremely satisfactory to see Catholic writers 
turning their attention to the affairs of Rome and Italy. A few years ago, 
those who wrote or spoke upon the subject in a Catholic sense, and who 
protested against the wholesale robbery and violence carried on in the 
name of the revolutionary monarchy of Italy, had their voices drowned in 
the general outcry against the old governments of the Peninsula which the 
Liberal press had succeeded in raising in England, and in the equally 
senseless applause of the new régime which was to be heard on all sides, 
But now men’s minds are a little more ready to receive the truth about 
Italy. They cannot close their eyes to the fact that all the fine promises 
of Cavour and his fellow “‘ liberators” have not been realized, and the 
disappointment as to the results of the “unification” of Italy has natu- 
rally begotten a spirit of inquiry as to what is the real state of that 
unfortunate country under the rule of the Subalpine monarchy. From 
time to time unwonted admissions appear even in the Liberal press, and 
there are occasional comparisons between the old state of affairs and the 
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new, not wholly to the advantage of the latter. Above all, disclosures 
such as those of the recent Mantegazza trial and of the scandalous Libro 
Nero, tend to open men’s eyes as to the character of the new rulers of 
Rome, and, as Mgr. Patterson justly remarks, they cannot fail to compare 
in their own minds the discord and corruption of the Quirinal and of 
Monte Citorio with the unity and peace that reign at the Vatican. The 
time, then, has come when we may reasonably hope that the efforts of 
Catholic writers will produce some sensible effect in modifying and 
directing public opinion on the still unsolved Roman question—a question 
the ultimate solution of which must be the restoration of the Pope’s tem- 
poral sovereignty, accompanied perhaps by the inauguration of a system 
of federal monarchy throughout Italy, which would give her unity without 
trampling out those local institutions, that local genius which is part of 
the character of the Italian people. A federal union would probably meet 
the aspirations of the great mass of the Italians ; but itis the very reverse 
of what they possess ut present. This is a matter of great importance 
and one of which Catholics should never lose sight when they speak or 
write upon the Italian question. We cannot do better than quote the 
words of Mgr. Patterson with regard to it :— 


“A strong, centralized, bureaucratic system, crushing into an inarticu- 
late characterless mass all the elements of national life, aping the most 
nefarious and extreme forms of that overgrown militaryism and Ceesarian 

uackery whose modern apostles have been and are the scourges of 

urope, and especially of their own unfortunate countries, this is what 
now reigns, or attempts to reign, in Rome and Italy. Local autonomy, 
especially in the municipal form ; variety, nay, contrast, in the institu-- 
tions of the different parts of the Peninsula, the result of its past history 
and the growth of local needs ; and above all the Papacy, its glory and its 
praise, the source of all that is noblest and most world-wide in its history 
and influence,—these are the true expressions of the national mind and the 
true elements of the national greatness. No system which ignores or 
strives to quench them can ever abide or ever make Italy great. In the 
words of Alberto Mario, Italy was made to be federal, and those that 
would make it great must federalize not centralize it.” 


These are wise words, and cannot be too often repeated. “ Federalism 
and the restoration of the Temporal Power,” this should be the programme 
of Catholic action with regard to Italy. As for the miserable results of 
the present system, there is sufficient evidence in Mzr. Patterson’s pages. 
He deals chiefly with five subjects,—education, the conscription, finance, 
the development of the country, and religion. He shows very clearly 
that the real sim of all recent Italian legislation on the subject of educa- 
tion is, not as alleged by its promoters, the development of increased 
mental-culture, but the destruction of religion and the spread of secular- 
ism. The schools are all organized on a centralized system under the 
immediate control of the ministry. Mgr. Patterson justly remarks that 
“intolerable as is all bureaucracy . . . educational bureaucracy is the 
most odious in itself and in its consequences.” But he adds, “ We have 
fought successfully against it in this country” ; and here we must beg to 
differ with him. Our battle with educational bureaucracy has been a 
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very doubtful one, and the Liberals and doctrinaires here in England are 
just as anxiotis to force it upon us as éver were the Liberals of Italy to 
impose it on their own countrymen. 

He then deals with the infamous law by which, on the pretext of 
imposing equal obligations on all men, the regenerators of Italy are 
endeavouring to destroy the Catholic priesthood by forcing priests and 
ecclesiastical students to serve in the ranks of the army. The student, 
withdrawn from the seminary to the barrack-room, loses his vocation, 
and already the clergy are far less numerous than the necessities of the 
country require, and in some places two or even three parishes are served 
by a single priest. Turning to the department of finance, we see the 
country plunged into debt, the taxes in many districts equalling 33 per 
cent. of the income of the landed proprietors, the rich being gradually 
impoverished, the poor having their little property seized for taxes, at a 
rate which in any other country would produce an insurrection ; the 
Church plundered by the Government, and the Government itself in turn 
plundered by its own employés. Englishmen are often too apt to judge 
things by the criterion of £. s. d. Let them apply their favourite test to 
Italy, and the result will surprise them. And with all this lavish expen- 
diture the country gains but little. In many districts the roads are 
falling into decay, agriculture is neglected, and the condition of the 
peasantry is simply wretched. Pauperism is increasing, and, especially 
in the north, the shipping trade has suffered a marked and permanent 
depression. There is a depreciated paper currency, the surest sign of 
national poverty. Improvements are being carried out indeed in some of 
the cities, but often, as is the case of many of those at Rote, they are 
little better than acts of organized Vandalism, and since Mgr. Patterson’s 
pamphlet appeared, we have been told that the enlightened Liberal muni- 
cipality is about to “ whitewash” Venice ! 

As to the irreligious character of the new legislation, we quoted at some 
length Mgr. Patterson’s statements in our last number. We need not 
repeat them here. From what we have said our readers cannot fail to 
see that the whole pamphlet is as valuable as it is interesting. The Right 
Rev. author concludes with a few words from Dr. Déllinger, which are 
well worth quoting here :— 


“1, When the Pope defends his temporal sovereignty against the 
attacks of exterior malice and love of annexation he fights for a most 
lawful cause. 

“2, The cause of the Pope is the cause of all lawful sovereignties, and 
of the public law, peace, and order of Europe. 

“3. Moreover, the Church requires an absolutely independent head. 
The Pope cannot be the subject of any one sovereign or government ; the 
good and the unity of the Church require him therefore to be a sovereign. 
Nor can this sovereignty be a mere title ; it must be a real thing founded 
on a solid basis of fact. He must, therefore, have his own territory, with 
sovereign rights over it ; and if he is despoiled of it, then the maintenance 
and restoration of his temporal sovereignty becomes the common interest 
and work of all Christendom,” 
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Such were the words of Dr. Déllinger at Munich on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1861, uttered before ten thousand Catholics at their General 
Assembly. 





Some Considerations on the Civilization of the Nineteenth Century. By 
W.S. Litty. London: Manresa Press, 


ages most able thoughtful and comprehensive essay was read by its 

author at the Academia, and afterwards published in the “Month” 
for June. In our last number we expressed (p. 18, note) our strong 
sense of its merits ; but its republication in a separate shape imposes on us 
the agreeable task, of treating in somewhat greater detail its successive 
statements. 

Modern civilization, says Mr. Lilly, in some sense dates from the 
Christian era. The first eight centuries of that era ‘were occupied with the 
overthrow of heathendom and the formation of Christendom (pp. 3, 4). 
The centuries which have since elapsed may be divided into three great 
periods; deserving the respective names (p. 25) of the Christian, the un- 
Christian, and the anti-Christian. Speaking broadly, the Christian or 
medieval period ended with the Reformation, while the anti-Christian 
period in which we live was inaugurated by the French Revolution. 

The first of these three was characteristically the age of faith; for 
whatever in portions of that age may have been the practice of Catholics, 
their convictions were penetrated to the core by Christian truth. Mr. 
Lilly mentions prominently (p. 9),—though, of course, only as one par- 
ticular out of many,—the then universal sentiment on the sacredness of 
poverty. But looking at the matter more generally, it may be said that 
the essence of Christian civilization, as contrasted with all others, con- 
sists in “its possession of the principal truths with respect to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society” (p. 6). In other civilizations the indi- 
vidual was of account, not as a man, but only as a citizen ; and there were 
vast multitudes, “ who as slaves possessed no personality, and were regarded 
merely as things.” On the other hand the Church “ addressed herself 
primarily, not to bodies politic, but to each individual,” as redeemed by 
Christ, and entrusted with the care of his own salvation, Then “ great 
as was the exaltation of man, that of woman was far greater, for she was 
raised from a much lower depth.” The sacredness of woman and the 
family had never been understood, until the Church taught monogamy 
and the indissolubleness of marriage; supporting that lesson by “her 
awful and severe teachings on the virtue of purity” (p. 7). And thirdly, 
in regard to society, as “the truths which she revealed had new-made the 
individual man and the family, so did they re-create civil society” (p. 8). 


“She first marked the line of separation between the spiritual and 
temporal order, maintaining the superiority of the former. She taught, 
as Mr. John Stuart Mill confesses, that ‘material force has no right, no 
hold over the mind, over conviction, over truth’; and, as he adds, hee 
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assertion of this principle has done much for human freedom ;—how 
much, I may remark, we are as yet only beginning to understand, although 
it is even now abundantly clear that the liberties of the middle ages—her 
creation—were far in excess of any which the world had known before or 
has known since. She then went on to warn governments that their 
authority was but a trust, to be employed for the benefit of the governed, 
in the spiritual order first and then in the temporal ; and in the power of 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ to dissolve the religious obligation of subjects 
to obedience, she exerted an effectual check on tyranny and oppression ” 


(pp- 8, 9). 
Now as to the second of the three periods. 


“6 Decay,’ is, I think, the true description of that second era in the 
history of modern civilization, which may be said, roughly, to extend 
from the Protestant Reformation to the French Revolution. Decay, I 
mean, in all that constitutes civilization in that higher sense in which I 
use the word ; decay in the best characteristics of Man and Society, in 
happiness, nobility, wisdom. In that merely material civilization which 
consists in the knowledge and adaptation of natural laws, it is a period of 
great advance; for one discovery is, almost necessarily, the parent of 
another. But throughout it, is clearly traceable the fading away from 
the popular mind of those truths regarding the individual, the family, and 
society, which were the life of the civilization of the earlier epoch, And 
as the elevation of man, by the possession of those truths, was evidenced 
by the literature and art of that earlier epoch, so in this epoch, literature 
and art bear witness to his decadence, through the loss of those truths. 
The only two names of the first rank, which adorn the highest depart- 
ment of European literature in the centuries extending from the Protestant 
Reformation to the French Revolution, are not of those centuries, though 
found in them. One must be referred directly, and the other indirectly, 
to the Age of Faith. Shakespeare, as Mr. Carlyle has emphatically 
wointed out, was the product of medisval Catholicism. Milton was the 
chief intellectual representative of a party, which, as I shall present] 
have to observe, unconsciously represented and successfully maintained, 
one of the chief principles inculcated by the Church in former times. As 
to the arts of painting and architecture, it is needless to speak of their 
deep and ever-increasing degradation in this period. M. Coindet, cer- 
tainly an impartial authority, dates the extinction of their splendour at 
the death of Michael Angelo” (pp. 12, 13). 


Lastly as to the anti-Christian age in which our own lot is cast. 


“In physical science, in wealth, in the general diffusion of know- 
edge. .... and in softness of manners, there undoubtedly is a con- 
siderable-advance in these days. It must, however, be remembered that 
there is a set-off to be made against each of these items, Thus the 
advance of physical science, and its adaptation to human wants, have 
called into existence manufactories, and manufactories have created the 
manufacturing classes, and the lives of the men and women who con- 
stitute those classes—lives of monotonous toil, without childhood and 
without old age—can hardly be matter of congratulation, however im- 
posing the results of their labours may be. Next, as to the increase of 
wealth, it must not be forgotten that, if the rich were never so rich as at 
present, the poor were never so poor. Never was pauperism so squalid, so 
abject, and’ numerically so strong. The comforts of the comfortable 
classes are purchased by the degradation of the many. And here I may 
remark that, giving philanthropists all credit for the excellence of their 
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intentions, it may be doubted whether their efforts to increase the physical 
well-being of the toiling masses really do much to diminish the sum of 
human misery. 

“ Again, the softness of manners, the ‘exaggerated sanctity set upon 
human life,’ the shrinking from the infliction of pain and from the 
sterner realities and coarser side of existence, the ‘humanity’ cnd ‘re- 
finement’ of the age, do not appear to its deepest thinkers to be matter 
for unqualified satisfaction. Indeed, Mr. John Stuart Mill finds here an 
evidence of ‘moral effeminacy.’ ‘Pain,’ he further observes, ‘did not 
appear,’ to the men of former times, ‘ to be so great an evil as it appears, 
and as it really is, to us.’ 

“Once more. As to the diffusion of knowledge, the general level in 
this respect is doubtless higher than in any previous age ; but the danger- 
ousness of a little learning is proverbial, and it may well be doubted 
whether the number of really well-educated men in these days is con- 
siderable. We have been told recently, on high authority, that seventy 
per cent. of the pass men at Oxford are utterly uneducated ; and looking 
back on my own University experience, I am only surprised that the 
percentage was not put higher” (pp. 21, 22). 


In considering contemporary civilization, Mr. Lilly reverses his previous 
order of arrangement: he considers firstly its effect on society, next on 
the family, then on the individual. And as regards the first, we quite 
agree with him in thinking (p. 28), that England is as yet far behind the 
rest of Europe in her social movement towards irreligion. Speaking, 
however, of the modern maxims as a whole, this is Mr. Lilly’s true and 
melancholy description. 


“Politics are regarded as quite independent of the Christian law, and 
the practical consequences have been numerous and grave. I can here 
cond only two—viz., the unsettlement of the basis of Government, and 
the contraction of its sphere. According to Catholic teaching, civil 
Government rests upon a divine ordinance, and obedience to constituted 
authority is a religious duty. The civilization of the age regards authority 
as ‘nothing else than numerical power and material force,’ obedience to 
it as merely a matter of convenience, and resistance to it as allowable—if 
successful. The old world conception of the State was, that it was ‘an 
ordinance of God for the maintenance of peace and justice ; a figure of the 
moral government of the universe in this lower world ; the “ majesty and 
power of rulers” were based upon their being ‘“‘God’s representatives,” 
and their “ calling” was described as being “to do all in their power for 
the increase of God’s kingdom and the training of man for his super- 
natural destiny.” ’ In these days Lord Macaulay teaches, with general 
applause, that the sole function of Government is the purely material 
one of protecting persons and property. Or as another writer has ex- 
pressed it: ‘Men are now to be guided by their self-interests. Good 
government is a good balancing of these, and, except a keen eye and 
appetite for self-interest, requires no virtue in any quarter. To both parties 
it is emphatically a machine; to the discontented a taxing machine, to 
the contented a machine for securing property. Its duties and its faults 
are not those of a father, but of an active parish constable.’ The business 
of the civil magistrate is no longer held to be the ‘ punishment of wicked- 
ness and vice,’ or, ‘the maintenance of true religion and virtue.’ Vice 
and virtue, religion and wickedness, are considered to be altogether outside 
his sphere. The greatest happiness—that is, the greatest temporal well- 
being—of the greatest number, is the only object recognized as permissible 
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to the legislator. The aims of the statesman are purely material. Expedi- 
ency is his test of right and wrong. The religious element is systematically 
eliminated from all parts of the public administration, from the throne 
down to the village school. God is put aside by Governments, But to 
put God aside is to deny Him. In His place we find Capital more or less 
rag? a as the centre to which public action is to be referred ” 
pp. 26, 7). 

3 In proportion as the materialistic conception of the State has pre- 
vailed, as a mere machine for protecting person and property, local 
liberties have disappeared, as incompatible with its even working. The 
franchises, provincial, municipal, and corporate, which in the middle 
ages were the guarantees of personal independence and public life, have 
been swallowed up in modern ‘constitutions,’ Hence it has resulted, 
throughout Europe, that the great class of liberties, associated in England 
with the words ‘local administration,’ has no existence. The State is 
autocratic: it is ubiquitous, and, uncontrolled by the spiritual order, its 
hand is heavy upon the individual in every department of life” (p. 27). 


Next as to the family. 


“We have seen that the work of the Catholic Church with regard 
to the basis of the family—marriage—was to impress upon mono- 

my a sacramental seal and to proclaim its sacred indissolubility. 
This is what marriage was in the Christian civilization of the old world 
—sacred and indissoluble. The civilization of this age denies its religious 
character and more than threatens its continuity. It regards it, not as a 
Divine mystery, but as a merely human contract, to be entered into, not 
under the sanction of religion, but of the State. Its dissolubility or indis- 
solubility it treats purely as a question of expediency—not of the Divine 
law. But further: not only the Christian conception of marriage, but 
the whole of the teaching with which the Church has guarded the place 
given to woman in Christian civilization is irreconcilable with the posi- 
tions of modern thought. The decline of respect for woman, the decline 
of self-respect in woman, are themes which are, unhappily, only too 
common ” (pp. 28, 9). 


Lastly as to the individual. 


“‘ There is a general consensus that the contraction of man’s sphere by 
the predominant materialism and the exclusion of the supernatural, has 
resulted in the dwindling of man himself. This is not the language of 
some Catholic divine. It is the testimony of those who have most fully 
caught the spirit of the times, and are most highly honoured as its acknow- 
ledged lite chiefs. Mr. Mill finds that the age is not favourable to the 
production of great men. He laments over ‘the decay of individual 
energy and the weakening of the influence of superior minds over the 
multitude.’ Mr. Lecky pronounces the age ‘mercenary, venal, un- 
heroic’; it ‘exhibits,’ he tells us, ‘a decline in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, in the appreciation of the more poetical or religious aspect of 
man’s nature.’ Mr. Carlyle finds that we have lost even the true con- 
ception of human greatness, that ‘the great men of this age are lucky or 
unlucky gamblers, swollen big.’ The greatest of modern French poets 
tells us, in words of terrible earnestness, that the nobler side of man’s 
nature dies in the air of this century. In all conditions of life it is the 
same. The conception of man as a mere wealth-producing animal is 
probably the lowest which it is possible to entertain of him, and he has 
sunk to its level. ‘One would say,’ writes Tocqueville, ‘on looking 
through the records of our time, that man is unable to effect anything, 
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either on himself, or on those around him.’ With the conviction of his 
dignity, which came from the deep recognition of the truths of faith 
_ regarding him, have disappenred his moral greatness, his power of self- 
control, and that ‘true liberty, which always with right reason dwells,’” 
(pp. 30, 31). 
From all this, Mr. Lilly draws an inference of the gravest and most 
practical kind. ° 


“It is a question of the gravest importance, how far it is possible for 
the existing framework of civil society to hold together without the prin- 
ciple of cohesion supplied by the truths which it has cast away. The 
masses are daily increasing in intelligence, And as-they increase in 
intelligence, so do they become less tolerant of the existing division of 
wealth, and more sceptical as to the ‘rights of property.’ They are daily 
becoming better organized; they are daily acquiring a greater share of 
political power in every European country. And I think there is ever 
indication that their discontent with the existing condition of things is 
ry A find active expression. 

“ And I must take leave to say that their discontent appears to me to be 
natural enough. Capital is in the hands of a few. The many are con- 
demned, and must be condemned, to lives of unceasing monotonous toil. 
Their relations with their employers are strictly regulated by money pay- 
ments, which represent but an insignificant portion of the results of their 
toil. Money, and the things which money purchases, they see univer- 
sall ae as the summum bonum. What is to reconcile them to their 
- y should they not make a desperate effort for its amelioration 2?” 
pp. 31, 32). 


Mr. Lilly concludes by saying (p, 33), that “ the days are evil, not for 
the Church, but for human society ; which, in rejecting her, has cast 
away its palladium.” Yet, if we may submit a criticism, surely the 
evils of society are in a most true sense evils of the Church. Mr. Lilly 
holds that there are multitudes of men,—and that their number is rapidly 
increasing—who live in close contact with the Church, over whom never- 
theless she now exercises no influence, Surely this is a-great calamity to 
the Church herself, as well as to society : true though it be on the other 
hand (p. 34), that “never throughout her long career has she given more 
proofs of exuberant vitality than at this moment.” “Never,” adds Mr. 
Lilly with perfect truth, “did her Supreme Infallible Oracle speak with 
clearer accents from the Chair of Truth ; never was her Episcopate more 
firmly united to its centre and head; . . . . never were her modes of action 
so varied and so fruitful.” 


“In this age of the world, as in every preceding age, she addresses her- 
self to her Divine mission, nor does her rejection by the existing civiliza- 
tion cause her to falter in her task. She exposes rs Be the true character 
of that civilization. She seeks out and catalogues the —— errors 
which it has adopted as its first principles; and as the Prophet of God 
and the Witness of the Truth, she solemnly reprobates proscribes, and 
condemns them. And she receives a ‘prophet’s reward.’ She is hated 
and persecuted, and her name is cast out asevil. And here is an involun- 
tary confession of her Divinity. Alone, among the multitudinous religions 
of men, she js singled out by the anti-Christian movement as its irrecon- 
cilable foe” (p. 34). 
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Mr. Lilly is emphatically the kind of literary champion that the Church 
needs in these days of sore distress. Possessing as he does so firm and 
comprehensive a grasp of true principles, and such singular power of 
exhibiting and illustrating them, he will be able (we doubt not) to confer 
truly invaluable service on the noble cause which he has at heart. 





The Religious Life: a Sermon. By Rev. Dr. Topp. 
London : Burns & Oates. 


| iw no other way can we give nearly so satisfactory an account of this 
excellent sermon, as by exhibiting large extracts. And first as to its 


scope— 


“T have had three objects in preaching and publishing this Sermon :— 
(1) To defend the Religious Orders of the Church against the enemies of 
the Faith ; (2) to explain the Doctrine of the Church relating to Religious 
Perfection ; and (3) to encourage a desire for the Religious Life, in men 
especially, since the more deeply one studies the constitution of the Church, 
the more clearly does it appear that her beauty and efficiency fail in their 
fullest development unless the stability of the pastoral order be sustained 
and adorned by the fruitfulness of the state of perfection.” (Preface.) 


Now an objection has been raised against the existence of religious 
orders, on the ground that no such order existed in the Primitive Church, 
and that they are therefore not essential to the Church’s life. Dr. Todd 
replies excellently— 


“The only organic difference between the Primitive Church and the 
Church of to-day consists in this, that what was in posse at the first is in 
actu now. For example, the Primitive Church, when confined to the 
upper room in Jerusalem, was inherently and organically Catholic, though 
actually it was limited to this “upper room.” The moment it had 
breathing space, if one may say so, it spread and diffused itself, and en- 
larged its borders by the very necessity of its being. In the same way 
the Primitive Church organically contained within it the principle of the 
Regular Life, which naturally developed into the Eremitical, Monastic, 
and Religious Life, on the earliest opportunity. In a word, in all its 
essential organism, the Church of the nineteenth century is the Primitive 
Church drawn out, expanded, and matured.” (Page 8, note.) 


There are two senses in which the phrase “ state of perfection” is used ; 
called respectively by theologians the “status perfectionis exercende,” 
and “status perfectionis acquirende.” In the former sense (p. 9) it is 
applied to the Episcopate. In the second sense 


***A state of perfection’ may be defined as a condition into which 
Christians enter, in order to aim at a close imitation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and in order to strive after an eminent degree of 
perfection, through the Evangelical Counsels which they promise and vow 
for life to follow and carry out. In other words, a state of perfection is 
a school in which the difficult but attractive science of the saints is 
taught.” (Page 10.) 
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“ But you must observe that ‘a state of perfection’ is not ‘ perfection’ 
itself. It is a condition or state of life in which Christians continually 
seek after it and endeavour to learn it: just in the same way as ‘a state 
of salvation ’ is not ‘salvation’ itself.” (Page 11.) 


There seems however to be a slight accidental overstatement in page 12, 
when Dr. Todd says, that “ the state of perfection is the condition of life 
which makes perfection possible and attainable.” In its more obvious 
sense this would perhaps imply, what the author has expressly repudiated 
in page 9; viz., that perfection is impossible outside the religious state. 

The following passage contains a magnificent citation from Monta- 
lembert :— 


“Tt is Montalembert, who, speaking of the nature and results of the 
monastic life, says that it has two permanent characteristics (1) strength, 
and (2) manly vigour ;—not that strength which man has in common 
animals, nor that which demoralizes the world with its contemptible 
triumphs, but ‘that strength which is a cardinal virtue, and which over- 
comes the world by courage and sacrifice ;? while the manly vigour which 
is a true note of the Religious Life is moral and intellectual manhood,— 
‘manhood in some way condensed by celibacy, protesting against all 
vulgarity and baseness, condemning itself to efforts more great, sustained, 
and profound, than are exacted by any worldly career, and by this means 
making of earth only a stepping-stone to heaven, and of life but a long 
series of victories.’ For ‘monasteries were never intended to collect the 
invalids of the world. It was not the sick souls, but, on the contrary, the 
most vigorous and healthful which the human race has ever produced, 
who presented themselves in crowds to fill them. The Religious Life, far 
from being the refuge of the feeble, was, on the contrary, the arena of the 
strong.’” (Pages 16, 17). 


Dr. Todd also explains very clearly (p. 20) the necessity which exists, 
that “in all those matters which concern their internal management and 
duties,” religious orders should “ not be subjected to the inconveniences of 
local control.” Nor, adds the writer, does the Pope’s special jurisdiction 


“in any way interfere with ordinary diocesan rule ; for, firstly, there can 
be no interference with the divine order of the Church in that episcopal 
control which especially relates to the care of souls ; and, secondly, so far 
from clashing with one another, or disturbing the harmony of the Church, 
these two lines of jurisdiction—that of the Bishop over his diocese, and 
that of Rome exercised immediately over the religious communities—are 
to each other a mutual support and stay (p. 20). 

“ And hence it is that in times of difficulty and trial the religious con- 
gregations and orders necessarily become the soldiers and the defenders of 
the Catholic Episcopate. None are more conscious of the intimate connec- 
tion between the religious and the rulers of the Church than her most 
violent enemies—so much so, that in their deepset schemes to dethrone the 
Bishop from his rightful power and authority, they commence by getti 
rid of the religious orders. The German persecutors first of all simoved 
the religious out of the way, and then they laid their sacrilegious hands 
upon the Bishops isolated from their defenders (pp. 21-2).” 


Dr. Todd further discusses (pp. 23-6; 29-38) the principles which 
determine the Holy See, as regards permitting any given secular priest, who 
may have taken the missionary oath, to enter religion. We doubt however 
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whether this is a matter for serviceable public discussion. As far as we see, 
no general principle can "possibly be laid down on the subject ; but each 
particular case must be determined by the supreme wisdom of Rome, 
according to the circumstances and exigences of the moment. It often 
happens by absolute necessity, that some individual—who has every 
appearance of intrinsic vocation to the religious life—is prevented by 
extrinsic circumstances from all possibility of entering it. And as there 
are various extrinsic circumstances which quite certainly have this result, 
so one such circumstance may very intelligibly be his having taken the 
missionary oath, Nor would Dr, Todd think of alleging that a priest is 
debarred from the pursuit of Christian perfection by the circumstance of 
not being a religious, The Bishop of Salford has discussed this subject 
with singular clearness in his Preface to a work “On the Choice of a 
State of Life.” 

However on the whole we heartily thank Dr. Todd for his striking and 
powerful advocacy of a great truth, which can never be too earnestly 
impressed on the minds of the faithful. ' 





The Reality of Duty as illustrated by the Biography of John Stuart Mill: 
By Lord Buiacurorp. (‘Contemporary Review” for August). 
London ; Strahan, 


E heartily recommend this admirable essay to the attention of our 
readers, as illustrating on more than one side the. position we 
have ourselves assumed, in controverting Mr, Mill’s philosophy. We 
earnestly sympathize with Lord Blachford’s general teaching ; though, 
on one or two minor particulars, he impresses us as not having clearly 
thought out, or at all events not having clearly expressed, his own meaning. 
We may add that, in our humble judgment,—while most justly appre- 
ciating Mr. James Mill—he by no means does justice to Mr. John Mill’s 
more attractive characteristics. 
Some of the strictures are expressed with an epigrammatic forcibleness, 
which we have nowhere seen surpassed. Take thison Mr. James Mill’s 
moral theory, as set forth by his son :— 


“He valued his fellow-creatures not according to any conception of 
intrinsic dignity, nobility, purity, elevation, or tenderness (whatever 
meaning may be attached to these words), but like a watch or a spinning- 
jenny, on account of their tendency to produce oe, and in pro- 
portion to that tendency. Ordinary moralists would impute to a man 
who tortured others for his own personal amusement or advantage, an 
intrinsic baseness, which would not attach to one who tortured them 
because he was seriously, though wrongly, convinced that the good of 
the world or of the man himself required it. Mr. Mill refused to 
admit of intrinsic differences; and disliked the zealot more than the 
knave, ‘because he thought him more likely to be practically mis- 
chievous.’ In valuing a horse we ask whether he can do our work. If 
he cannot, we do not care whether it is because he is vicious or because 
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he is blind. Mr. Mill estimated his fellow-men as he would have ‘ priced” 
ahack. A blunder, or habit of blundering, would have been to him as 
odious as a lie or a habit of lying, provided he thought it likely to do as 
much harm” (p. 510). 

Again : 

“ Praise and blame were to him mere instruments for the formation of 
expedient characters, by an arbitrary association of pleasurable ideas 
with expedient actions. They were to man what carrots or sticks are to a 
horse or an ass—engines of manufacture, not revelations of truth. It 
was this carrot and stick discipline to which Mr. John Mill was subjected, 
and which he accepted dutifully as flowing from that perfect wisdom of 
which up to this time his father had been the representative ” (p. 523). 


Or this, on the amazing fallacy involved in the very foundation of Mr. 
John Mill’s philosophy. 

“Why are we to believe any abstract or general truth whatever ? 

“ Because of experience. 

“Why are we to believe experience? 


“ Because the course of nature is uniform. 

“Why are we to believe that the course of nature is uniform? - 

“ Because of experience, 

“Why are we to believe experience? 

“Because the course of nature is uniform. And so on, ad infinitum. 
That is to say, the foundation of all human knowledge (except that of 
particular facts) is to be sought at the bottom of a bottomless pit, only 
accessible by perpetually arguing in a circle” (p. 532). 


Then, after noticing the reply attempted by Mr. Mill to such objections, 
Lord Blachford finishes the matter with a knock-down blow: “ No 
manipulation of major premisses will enable Mr. Mill to show, that ¢he 
validity of the inductive process can be proved by induction.” 

Take again the following summary of the youthful philosopher’s cir- 
cumstances, while yet in the domestic circle. ‘ His father was a terror to 
him ; his mother a blank; his brothers and sisters bores. He had no 
companions, no play, and no God.” 

Lord Blachford has some admirable comments (pp. 523-8) on the 
mental storm which at one period swept over Mr. John Mill; and on 
the utter futility of those reasonings, to which the poor sufferer had ulti- 
mately recourse, as expedients for restoring his own peace of mind. 

Mr. John Mill’s moral theory is thus summed up with undeniable truth. 
It amounts to this :— 

“First, that though the theory of disinterested action may be false in 
philosophy, yet it must in the vast majority of cases be adopted as a rule 
of life, if ite is to be worth having. 


” Second] ; that it is possible to act disinterestedly, though it is im- 
possible to desire anything but our own interest ” (p. 535). 


We wish Lord Blachford would come much oftener before the public. 
He exhibits intellectual power and accomplishments—combined with a 
most devout and reverential mind,—which would enable him to take a 
very prominent and effective part, in the great conflict against irreligion 
which is now so necessary a work. 
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University and other Sermons. By J. B. Mozuey, D.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 


as is a work of unusual, though perhaps one-sided, genius and 

power. It is well worth the attention of thoughtful Catholics ; but 
its contents are so various, that we can give no idea of them in a notice. 
We are not without hope of publishing a short article on the volume in 
January. 

It is noteworthy, that the first of the sermons—which is directed 
against Roman Catholics—would be admitted (we are confident) by any 
impartial judge to fall much below the level of the rest. 





Catholic Eschatology and Universalism. By H. N. Oxen nam. 
: London : Pickering. 


| April last we expressed a hope, that Mr. Oxenham would publish 

in a collected form his essays from the “ Contemporary ”; and we 
are glad that he has done so. We will not here touch ever so slightly on the 
momentous and awful subject which they treat ; because it will be neces- 
sary for us to enter on it at length, in a future article of our series on Mr. 
Mill. We must at once however express our recognition of the excellent 
spirit in which Mr. Oxenham writes. We do not think that he has fully 
encountered all the objections adducible from reason against the dogma 
which he defends. But he has treated very cogently the Scriptural and 
patristical argument ; and he has some valuable remarks on the great 
momentousness of the dogma in its practical bearing. 





The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, Gzorce Orro 
TreveLtyan, M.P. London: Longmans. 


W°* had hoped to review this work at length in our present number, 

but have been disappointed of our expectation by accidental 
circumstances. We the less regret this however, because the very powerful 
article, generally ascribed to Mr. Gladstone, which appeared in the 
“ Quarterly ” of July, substantially expresses the kind of comment we 
should ourselves have made. We will here therefore only mention one or 
two particulars, on which the “ Quarterly” writer does not lay so much 
stress as we should be disposed to do. 

The singular beauty of Lord Macaulay’s character, in regard to his 
domestic affections and habits, may have taken many readers, as it cer- 
tainly did ourselves, quite by surprise. The tender and self-sacrificing 
generosity, undeviatingly exercised by him towards his whole family, is 9 
feature of character all the more attanaton, | from the very fact that nothing 
in his writings prepared us for it. : 
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On the other hand his strange intellectual narrowness is brought out 
more conspicuously in his nephew’s pages, even than it was before. Never 
surely was a man of such intellectual vigour so curiously unable to under- 
stand and profit by any intellectual conformation different from his own. 
Three remarkable names—to mention no others—belong to his period : 
John Henry Newman, Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill. His cold 
indifference towards each one of these is a kind of portent. 

An immeasurably more serious criticism must be founded on his whole 
language concerning religion. There is no sign whatever of any tendency 
to infidelity : in truth he does not seem to have been sufficiently interested in 
the matter, to experience any such temptation. But the practical irreligious- 
ness, displayed in his ordinary view of men and things, simply amazes us. 
Take the following about Lord Jeffrey. We italicize a few words. 

“ Dear Jeffrey’s death is hardly matter for mourning. God grant that 
I may die so! Full of years; full of honours; faculties bright and 
affections warm to the last ; lamented by the public and by many valuable 
private friends. This is the euthanasia!” (Vol. ii., p. 273.) 


Good God! “ This is the euthanasia!” Not that a man shall have lived 
to God and to Christ ; not that he shall have had the blessedness of those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; not that he shall have hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness ;*—but that, having lasted to a good age, he 
shall die while still popular, clever, and affectionate. Yet Lord Macaulay 
firmly believed that the Sermon on the Mount was a divine utterance. 

Indeed we must frankly say, that we entertain far greater respect 
for old Zachary Macaulay, as exhibited in these pages, than for his more 
distinguished son. 





Theologie Dogmatice Compendium. Tomus I. Edidit H. Hurter, S.J. 
Innsbriick. 1876. 


IT\HE study of theology is now of supreme necessity for all who wish to 

secure a good education. Laymen are not exempt unless they can 
prove that it is possible to know one’s religion by inspiration, and to have 
a right view of debated questions without consulting authorities. Much 
more does it seem urgent upon ecclesiastics, to whatever branch they 
devote themselves, that the Church dogma and its bearing upon the 
modern world be thoroughly appreciated. But the number is compara- 
tively small of those who care to make a science of their theology, 
or to pursue it under the eye of the classical authors. It is true enough 
that science and learning make more and more demands upon society ; the 
good old days of contented idleness and industrious mediocrity seem likely 
never to return. Such a strain and a competition have been rarely felt as 
now when ail the world is turned into a university, and speculation as fast 








* We venture so to translate “justitiam,” as the ordinary English reader 
might not rightly understand the word “ justice.” 
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as it comes out is concerted with the interests of the year and the hour. 
Every one must know a great deal, and every Catholic must be well up in 
his religion. Every student of theology may expect to find things where 
his less painstaking ancestors found only words. But all this cannot 
refute the proverb that “ much learning is a weariness to the flesh.” 

At such a time we are pleased to hear of a volume like F'. Hurter’s, with 
its attractive pages, easy style, and not too scientific apparatus of proof 
and demonstration—it looks so readable and clear. The learned men 
who have got beyond epitomes and introductions may perhaps not think 
it difficult enough, but it was meant for another class, for those upon 
whose shelves are the treatises of Jungmann and Perrone. The notes and 
references give an opportunity for additions to the text, especially when 
the reader has a German library at his disposal. But apart from this, we 
need only consider the text itself to judge that an ordinary student will 
receive gratefully what has been seasonably offered. F. Hurter has been 
desirous to put the doctrines into plain, intelligible language, and to give 
an account of objections and misunderstandings which might be satis- 
factory without being too refined for the majority. He is full, but 
not exhaustive ; at a certain point he ceases to ask questions, and does not 
start inquiries which might lead too far. He seems to have in view the 
pastor rather than the theologian, and even the man of the world, who 
would like to know something more than he has learned in the Catechism 
and the Sunday sermon but is not equal to fatiguing studies. This makes 
the book less weighty, but in its own line it is all the more effective. 

However, in dispensing to this extent with science, F¥, Hurter has had 
no intention of presenting the world with an unlearned volume. He is 
to be congratulated on the richness of his quotations from the Fathers. 
They are frequent in all the treatises, and most instructive. They are a 
distinctive character of the work, and help us to the important conclusion 
that the Fathers, instead of being antiquated, are able to hold their own 
against modern novelties. When proofs are best drew out in the lan- 
guage of S. Augustine, S. Leo, S. Athanasius, and even earlier Fathers 
than these, we seem to understand the unity and catholicity of the 
Church as though with our own eyes we saw it living through all the 
centuries. The advantages of such quotations for the preacher and the 
controversialist are likewise very great. Many will prefer a course in 
which the spirit of piety has almost been too powerful for the spiritual 
science, and they will not be so wrong in their preference. 

There are four treatises in this first part : the Apology for Christianity, 
the usual treatises on the Church and Tradition, and a well-written 
account of the Act and the Rule of Faith. We like some parts of the 
Apology very much, especially the few pages (too few, we would say) on 
the way to deal with unbelievers. The De Ecclesia appears to be a 
little too scanty in its proportions, but an effective set of theses has been 
gained from Passaglia’s celebrated volumes on the Church and S, Peter. 
We can recommend the long historical and polemical chapters on the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. They are most convincing ; and the 
author’s knowledge of patristic literature is here shown, without ostenta- 
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tion, but also without effort. The Analysis Fidei contains excellent 
matter, and seems, taken altogether, satisfactory. But it does not pretend 
to the extraordinary merit of Professor Scheeben’s treatment of the same 
subject. Nor is it entirely finished. 

As a commentary on the Vatican Council all the four treatises have a 
value of their own at this moment. And they are a defence of it, too. 
They show how its definitions were needed, and how many pernicious 
controversies are now laid to rest for ever. 

We ought to mention that F. Hurter expresses himself very strongly 
on the ex cathedra nature of the Syllabus. He adds the warning that it 
des not follow, if the Syllabus be such, that the contradictories of all these 
condemned propositions—as understood in the sense in which they are 
condemned—are thereby made articles of faith. It is thereby only 
declared that these contradictories express obligatory Catholic doctrine. 





(Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik) Manual of Catholic Dogma. Vol. . 
By Dr. M. J. Scuersen, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary of Cologne. Friburg. 1875, 


ROPERLY to notice a volume of this nature would require more 
space than is just now at our command. A text-book of Dogma 
is, if it answers in any degree to its name, the exhibition of a whole 
library of knowledge in the strictest and sharpest form of science. Every 
part is needed, and to omit one is to detract from the strength of all. Nor 
can the first reading assure us that we are judging accurately of the merit 
which may belong to a text. The question always is, Will it wear? Some 
power of prediction we may have: the book itself has or has not those 
characters which are familiar to us in the classics of theology. But it is 
always right to mingle diffidence with praise, or, at least, to guard against 
too sanguine expectations. Criticism in a matter of this importance 
ought rather to be provisional, unless (as we shall have occasion to say 
presently) the Church itself supplies a ground of security. 

Our reason, beyond those indicated, for these precautionary words, is 
that Professor Scheeben’s work has impressed us like a discovery. We 
are so much inclined to speak unreservedly in its favour, that measured 
language becomes a duty. But we will say this—Had the Manual 
appeared in this country, and froin the pen of an English writer, it would 
mark an era in the study of theological science. Germany is richer than 
we are likely to be, both in learning and in means; but even there the 
work can be second to none. No previous writing of any German theo- 
logian has had precisely its merits, not even the volumes of F. Kleutgen 
(remarkable and praiseworthy as these are) on the Ancient Theology. 
Professor Scheeben is widely known in his own country, and has been for 
some yeats one of the leaders in the resuscitation of Catholic thought out 
of its lethargy in the past. He is a frequent and an indefatigable writer, 
making use of every channel of publicity, from the review and the 
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pamphlet up to the scientific treatise. He has combated the infidel party, 
and has entered the lists with Schulte. At Cologne he has been entrusted 
with the theological training, in its last and most perfect stage, of those 
who are destined for the service of that great and historical Church. 
After twenty years of preparation, spent not only in study, but in teaching 
and in practical composition, he has now gathered up the results of his 
articles, monographs, and brochures into an organic whole, and has begun 
to commit to the public a system of theology in which every part has 
been separately and severely put to the proof. He is composing, therefore, 
not an essay, but an Opus Magnum, and he does not aim at the ephemeral 
but the lasting. This method he has learned from S. Thomas and the 
medieeval universities. 

“Why, then,” it may be said, “does he not write in Latin?” We 
reply firstly, that he is intending to publish in due course a Latin version 
of the work before us. We reply in the second place, that, as regards any 
immediate effect in Germany, a Latin work would be almost useless. A 
standard work, for the nineteenth century and for Germans, though it be 
meant also for posterity, cannot be enshrined in Latin. Its shrine would 
very likely prove its tomb, A standard work need not refuse to be season- 
able. If it is intended as a contribution towards the further establishment 
and propagation of Catholic truth in Germany, it must endeavour to speak 
in the speech of its readers. Now, the most pressing want over there is to 
know the Church. Non-Catholics have seen it only in caricature ; hered- 
itary Catholics are not so conversant with its nature and office as they 
ought to be. And generally, on the Continent, there are not two questions, 
one touching Revelation and the other the Church, but only one, and that 
in the concrete. It is the inquiry about the living Catholic Church. In 
England we are still proving that Catholicity is Christianity. But abroad, 
“Are we Christians ?” really means, “Can we be Catholics according to 
the Vatican Council?” Those who put this question, and those who, 
with or without the faith, are listening for an answer to it, do not, one in 
ten of them, enter into the spirit of a Latin treatise. They may know 
the words, yet not be able to construe the Janguage. It is dead to them, 
a relic of the Middle Ages, and, like the German of their forefathers, to 
be classed as no longer intelligible. The Professor desires to speak well 
and to strike home. We think he has done wisely in adding this chance 
of success to his undertaking. 

Advantages of this kind, drawn from the state of the times, have com- 
bined with still higher causes in suggesting his method. It is the construc- 
tion of his book which gives the best motive for admiration. He has 
sought examples in nature of that growth and progression, that organic 
and living development by which Theology reflects the mind of the 
Church, and, in its perfection, gains some of the persuasiveness of Holy 
Scripture itself. The Summa of S. Thomas goes on a plan, not of me- 
chanical arrangement, but of internal fecundity ; one truth leads to another, 
and these are to be viewed in conjunction, as parts of a spiritual system. 
Professor Scheeben has made an exhaustive survey of the age, and finds, 
in the Church and outside of it, a reason for once more exhibiting the 
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dogmas in a system where every part isalive. The infidel attacks upon 
revealed truth in Germany, more than anywhere else, were directed by 
system. ‘The refutation of them is more and more getting systematized, as 
their nature becomes apparent. An age of reflection like ours is sure 
to interest itself in intellectual structure, and the Church has never been 
averse to this. Indeed, the course of theology depends not a little on 
success in comparing one truth with another, and building up relations 
between them. Professor Scheeben, deliberately pursuing this method, 
has wrought out the treatise “ De Locis” in an entirely new form, and 
with surprising originality. What Melchior Canus did but begin, he has 
almost completed. As might be anticipated, the good effect does not cease 
at the last pages of that treatise. Principles once made out and a com- 
mencement taken at the right point, all the other treatises assert their 
places for themselves ; Theology sssumes a unity which aids the memory, 
whilst it contents the understanding; definitions become everywhere 
shorter, clearer, more suggestive and introductory of their subject-matter, 
and there is an order in their succession which hitherto has escaped atten- 
tion. And since the main fault of any theory, to a German, is that it 
should be partial, or einseitig, we are constantly learning how heterodox 
difficulties were met by incautious exaggerations of the opposite, and how 
Catholic Theology was thereby hindered of its integrity. An insight 
is thus given into the history of dogmatic growth ; we know hardly any 
so novel and interesting an addition to its sources. 

Again, the living errors which he has to meet, oblige him to restrain the 
abstract method of Scholasticism, and give it a practical, we might almost 
say, a devotional bias. He does not seem to us, on this account, to have 
failed in scholastic lucidity, or the inflexible grasp of argument, which 
made some of the masters so unrelenting. He would hold, we venture to 
suppose, that a// human science, the most theoretic, is in some sense prac- 
tical. Undeniably, it is so in the present age. But more than any other 
Dogmatic Theology has its human and social aspect. The author has a 
beautiful description of the necessary qualities of a theologian, He in- 
cludes amongst them earnest loyalty of heart, childlike simplicity, simple 
faith, and holy living. Theology he calls “Scientia Sancta.” His text 
is not only, “ Crede, ut intelligas,” but “ Si vis intelligere, ama.” He does 
not believe that idle curiosity or mere scientific interest can lead to a pro- 
found or satisfying knowledge of the divine truths. Catholic Theology is 
no human invention, nor must it be treated as such. It is the science of 
living faith. 

All these considerations weigh with him in the placing and proposing of 
his arguments. He desires to win over the reader, he begins, therefore, at 
once to persuade, explain, forecast, elucidate ; and uses proof or testimony 
where it is capable of doing the greatest service. But his manner is not 
rhetorical, except so far as clear selected statements are wont to make an 
impression on the imagination as well as on the mind. He keeps, in the 
portions we have read, the “auream mediocritatem” which leaves the 
absolutely ideal to contemplatives, but does not fall into the other extreme 
of too artistic or, still less, of sophistical presentation. 

VOL, Xxvii—no, Liv. [New Series.] 2.N 
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and has entered the lists with Schulte. At Cologne he has been entrusted 
with the theological training, in its last and most perfect stage, of those 
who are destined for the service of that great and historical Church. 
After twenty years of preparation, spent not only in study, but in teaching 
and in practical composition, he has now gathered up the results of his 
articles, monographs, and brochures into an organic whole, and has begun 
to commit to the public a system of theology in which every part has 
been separately and severely put to the proof. He is composing, therefore, 
not an essay, but an Opus Magnum, and he does not aim at the ephemeral 
but the lasting. This method he has learned from S. Thomas and the 
mediseval universities. 

“Why, then,” it may be said, “does he not write in Latin?” We 
reply firstly, that he is intending to publish in due course a Latin version 
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immediate effect in Germany, a Latin work would be almost useless, A 
standard work, for the nineteenth century and for Germans, though it be 
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bined with still higher causes in suggesting his method. It is the construc- 
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dogmas in a system where every part isalive. The infidel attacks upon 
revealed truth in Germany, more than anywhere else, were directed by 
system. The refutation of them is more and more getting systematized, as 
their nature becomes apparent. An age of reflection like ours is sure 
to interest itself in intellectual structure, and the Church has never been 
averse to this. Indeed, the course of theology depends not a little on 
success in comparing one truth with another, and building up relations 
between them, Professor Scheeben, deliberately pursuing this method, 
has wrought out the treatise “De Locis” in an entirely new form, and 
with surprising originality. What Melchior Canus did but begin, he has 
almost completed. As might be anticipated, the good effect does not cease 
at the last pages of that treatise. Principles once made out and a com- 
mencement taken at the right point, all the other treatises assert their 
places for themselves ; Theology sssumes a unity which aids the memory, 
whilst it contents the understanding; definitions become everywhere 
shorter, clearer, more suggestive and introductory of their subject-matter, 
and there is an order in their succession which hitherto has escaped atten- 
tion. And since the main fault of any theory, to a German, is that it 
should be partial, or einseitig, we are constantly learning how heterodox 
difficulties were met by incautious exaggerations of the opposite, and how 
Catholic Theology was thereby hindered of its integrity. An insight 
is thus given into the history of dogmatic growth ; we know hardly any 
so novel and interesting an addition to its sources. 

Again, the living errors which he has to meet, oblige him to restrain the 
abstract method of Scholasticism, and give it a practical, we might almost 
say, a devotional bias. He does not seem to us, on this account, to have 
failed in scholastic lucidity, or the inflexible grasp of argument, which 
made some of the masters so unrelenting. He would hold, we venture to 
suppose, that a// human science, the most theoretic, is in some sense prac- 
tical. Undeniably, it is so in the present age. But more than any other 
Dogmatic Theology has its human and social aspect. The author has a 
beautiful description of the necessary qualities of a theologian. He in- 
cludes amongst them earnest loyalty of heart, childlike simplicity, simple 
faith, and holy living. Theology he calls “Scientia Sancta.” His text 
is not only, “ Crede, ut intelligas,” but “ Si vis intelligere, ama.” He does 
not believe that idle curiosity or mere scientific interest can lead to a pro- 
found or satisfying knowledge of the divine truths. Catholic Theology is 
no human invention, nor must it be treated as such. It is the science of 
living faith. 

All these considerations weigh with him in the placing and proposing of 
his arguments. He desires to win over the reader, he begins, therefore, at 
once to persuade, explain, forecast, elucidate ; and uses proof or testimony 
where it is capable of doing the greatest service. But his manner is not 
rhetorical, except so far as clear selected statements are wont to make an 
impression on the imagination as well as on the mind. He keeps, in the 
portions we have read, the “auream mediocritatem” which leaves the 
absolutely ideal to contemplatives, but does not fall into the other extreme 
of too artistic or, still less, of sophistical presentation. 
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His learning seems universal in extent ; by which we mean to say, not 
that he has read everything,—if ever that was possible, it must have been 
very early in the history of the world,—but that he has had access to all 
the acknowledged authors, and has used them as they were needed, copi- 
ously and to the point. If we may “hint a doubt” as to his entire success 
here, we would ask whether he is acquainted with the English writers 
since the Reformation. He knows Stapleton certainly, and reference is 
made to Bull ; but we remember scarcely any other he has named. At the 
head of each section he indicates the “literature” of the subject, not 
meagerly, but so as to give real and frequent help to students who desire 
(his students certainly will) to continue their reading in after-years. The 
many pages devoted to Middle Age theologians and philosophers are a wel- 
come gift, and an encouragement to the reviving cultus of them. 

As we have no room for details, we forbear to quote examples of his 
masterly execution. But it would be unjust to pass by the theory of 
tradition, revelation, and the teaching authority of the Church in relation 
to the hierarchy and its jurisdiction.* Many, on reading it, will gain such 
new light that their previous knowledge may suffer disparagement in the 
brilliancy of it. The accretion to science promises to be very great and of 
unquestionable value. Professor Scheeben’s information here is large, but 
it is the disposition of it all which leaves the impression. Every word, 
whether meant so or not, is argument ; misconceptions fade away of them- 
selves, difficulties turn into explanations. But we can give no picture in a 
few strokes which will describe the original. It is our hope to make use of 
the wealth here placed at our disposal on many future occasions. If the 
remaining two volumes prove equal to the first, we shall feel bound to 
envy our German brethren the possession of so learned, loyal, and untiring 
an author. Nor can there be any doubt that the end will answer to the 
beginning. 

In reference to matters of still recent interest, we would lay especial 
stress on the seventy pages (from p. 190 to p. 260) which treat of the 

juridical forms of ex-cathedra judgments, the infallibility of minor 
censures, the kind of assent due to the latter, and the authority of the 
Roman Congregations. Our readers will find in them much that has not 
been arranged or methodically collected before now. But we do not sup- 
pose they will come upon any statements differing from those which we 
have had occasion to put forward in this Review. Quite the contrary ; 
Professor Scheeben has written clearly and precisely in that sense, which 
appears to us the only one warranted by the facts. He lays down, for 
instance, that there are no solemnities or formalities fixed and determined, 
by which to separate decisions which are ex cathedri from those which 
are not. Bulls, briefs, encyclicals, documents like S. Leo’s letter to 
Flavian, and the Syllabus, the capitula of Trent and of the Vatican,— 
all these are infallible,t though their form varies indefinitely. In the sub- 





* We should also instance the carefully written and instructive section 
on the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. 

+ Not of course that every brief or encyclical is such, but that infallible 
decisions may be issued in this form. 
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ject of minor censures, and the tendency to diminish the force of authorita- 
tive declarations, he enlarges upon historical details which aid us to 
understand the nature, by showing us the origin, of the dispute and the 
tendency. But we must content ourselves with briefly mentioning these 
points. A full appreciation of the author’s merit could be gained only by 
going into details. 





Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mitielalters (‘‘ History 
of the German People since the Close of the Middle Ages”). By 
J. Janssen, Professor of History at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine. Vol. I., 
Part I.—* The Intellectual Condition of Germany at the Close of 
the Middle Ages.” Friburg: 1876. 


ITH no small amazement and surprise has the republic of letters 
in Germany given ear to the prologue of the history upon which 
Professor Janssen is now engaged. The tradition has so long endured,— 
it is almost at the end of its fourth century,—that the Reformation was, if 
not in religious, at all events in intellectual and scientific ideas, the 
starting-point of a progressive era, and a protest against the reign of 
ignorance. And especially, men are wont to say, was this the case in 
Germany. The Church had laid an anathema upon science ; the Empire, 
following in her footsteps, had proscribed and put to the ban all 
attempts at enlightenment ; scholastic teaching, exemplified in Aristotle 
and Scotus, was the sworn foe of classic literature, of Cicero, and 
Thucydides, and Plutarch ; out of the Renaissance came the Reform- 
ation, and what was the former but a translation from darkness to light? 
from the absolute monarchy of the Popes to the democratic freedom 
of conscience and opinion? If it is not established beyond contradiction 
that culture in Germany has been always Protestant,—that Luther is 
to High German what Dante is to Italian,—that civilization worth the 
name could never be perfect till {the rise of modern science had fur- 
nished it with apt conditions,—if these things have to be given up, where 
is there an apology for the theses of Wittemberg and the Augsburg 
Confession? If, before Luther was heard of, there existed a world of 
art and learning and freedom in which all classes and professions found 
their congenial place, how can the indispensable necessity of a change 
be made out? How, finally, can Joseph de Maistre be silenced when 
he declares that history for three hundred years past has been a con- 
spiracy against the truth? No wonder that Germany has taken the 
alarm at assertions so fraught as these are with danger to the received 
text of her history. 

Our distinguished author has achieved a success of the first conse- 
quence. His undertaking is scarcely in its opening stage, and already he 
has struck one of the heaviest blows at “the great Protestant tradition,” 
yet without assuming an aggressive style, or departing from the line which 
is naturally traced out for him. It is the very height of his triumph that 
authenticated and documentary evidence has made the history, almost 
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without his intending it, into an apology for the medieval church and the 
Christianity of the Roman See. Well nigh three hundred pages allow us 
to pass in review the chronicles, diplomas, and biographies, the poetry of 
the people, the sculpture and painting, which describe to the eye how men 
lived, and looked, and wrought, in a word, the whole inner and outer of 
German society when it was just on the eve of the Reformation. We may 
examine the particulars and gather up the innumerable references ; we 
may listen to details which cannot be questioned, because they are open to 
our inspection in the churches and cities of Germany at this day. The 
book has been called a mosaic; certainly it is as real, minute, and solid, as 
the shining fragments from which mosaics are formed, and it has some- 
thing of their finished lustre. ‘This, however, is a natural result of com- 
bining into one view so many facts truthfully narrated. Embellishment, 
the special pleading of the historian, there is hardly any. Where the truth 
itself has charms, it may be left to make its own impression. Professor 
Janssen, who has a practised hand in composition, does not require to be 
taught this, and moreover, the story is too full to permit of lengthened 
reflections. But, in their absence, every line seems to call for a Protestant 
answer, and that becomes the more impossible as the evidence steadily 
accumulates. 

It must not be thought that any polemic is to be met here, Pleasanter 
reading, of the sort, we do not remember since the beautiful prose of 
Kenelm Digby in the “ Broad Stone of Honour ” and the “ Ages of Faith.” 
Though the fifteenth century beheld, not the growing, but the diminished 
and lessening glory of Catholic religious life, it had, still, a fair vision 
before its eyes. No man can read of all that the war of the peasants and 
the thirty years’ war swept away, without a regretful sense of loss. In 
this respect, but in this alone, there is a certain affinity between the spirit 
of Professor Janssen and that of Mr. Froude. But, perhaps, historians 
are awakening generally to the greatness of mediseval art and culture. 
If so, we may look for important results from the circumstance hereafter. 

We had intended to summarize the information conveyed in this volume. 
But our catalogue, even if brought down to its least dimensions, would 
still be too large. The Professor’s authorities extend over ten pages, and 
they are used abundantly. In the first section German education in all 
ranks and classes, and the consequent spread of books and printing-presses 
are treated as they have never been treated before. This part is simply 
anew book. The other chapters are on “ Art and Manners”; they give 
us an account of painting, architecture, music, poetry, the religious drama, 
and the life of the people as it is made visible to us out of all these. 
Under the head of “ Painting” are also included the subordinate arts of 
working in glass, miniature, and tapestry, and this is followed by an 
interesting chapter about engraving on steel and wood. A noticeable 
feature is the recurrence of historical portraits ; we are introduced to the 
lives and fortunes of such men as Nicholas of Cusa, Trithemius, Wimphel- 
ing, the Van Eycks, Albert Diirer, Holbein, Lucas Cranach, Sebastian 
Brant, and a host of others. The purpose here, undeniably, is to show how 
religion exalts and fosters the rarest natural gifts, and how it is possible to 
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consecrate inspirations by giving them a supernatural direction. One of 
the most important conclusions arrived at in the early chapters is the dis- 
tinction between the Catholic and the Pagan Renaissance, or the true and 
false humanism. Another is the broad exhibition of Catholic energy in 
the publication and translation of the Holy Scriptures, and their diffusion 
amongst all sections of the community. Those who imagine that Europe 
was uneducated in the fifteenth century, and has come to be educated in 
the nineteenth, may here find reasons for looking once again at their 
opinion and the grounds of it. But we desist. If the cause of the 
medizeval church has, up to this, been condemned without a hearing, 
we may fairly say that its revision has begun. We may expect in the 

succeeding volumes the materials for a verdict against Luther, and no less 
against the superficial culture of an age which calls itself the heir of 
all the ages, and is only the echo of what was least noble in them, of their 
turbulence and luxury, not of their light. 





De Intellectualismo, justa mentem Syllabi Vaticanique Concilii, Auctore 
P, M. Brin. Tomus tertius. Coutances. 1876. 


HE preceding volumes of this course appeared last year, and were 
then noticed by us in company with some other Scholastic manuals 

of philosophy.g M. Brin has now brought his text-book to a close by 
applying the double method of analysis and synthesis to Natural Theo- 
logy and General Metaphysics, or, as it has been called since the time of 
Wolf, Ontology. Though not a member of any religious order, the writer 
has adopted the Dominican teaching in every particular. Other portions of 
the work gave less opportunity for the display of what are known as 
Thomistic principles. But, here, the author has to deal with questions of 
divine fore-knowledge, of freewill, and the divine concursus: in the 
Ontology, too, the celebrated, perhaps misunderstood problems of Essence 
and Existence, Substance and Real Accident, are of necessity to be dis- 
cussed. And these constitute pretty nearly the whole battle-ground in 
philosophy, upon which the schools of rival Catholic teachers are encamped. 
M. Brin has decided that S. Thomas can be restored, like Henri Cinq, 
only under the white flag. He belongs to the ancien régime. Napoleon 
said of the Bourbons, “ J/s n’ont rien appris, ni rien oublié.” We will not 
so criticise M. Brin as to accuse him of the former defect ; his notes show an 
extensive and well-applied learning out of recent publications. But it is 
true, notwithstanding, that he has not studied his adversaries from their 
point of view. He surveys them from without, and would impose upon 
them the attitude, which they have never yet taken, of rebels who ought 
to disperse at the sight of the imperial standard, who know they are in 
the wrong, and only wait to be told so. This, in any one who aimed at 
pure metaphysics, would be a capital fault. The mere unreflecting appeal 
to authority or common reason is not admissible in a science which, more 
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than all others, is the science of intellectual analysis and conscious verifi- 
cation. Likewise, M. Brin does not seem to have realized that the Aristote- 
lian scheme of knowledge is but a partial measurement of the universe in 
which we are now living. Nor has he considered whether identical pro- 
blems admit of being recast and stated in formerly undiscovered terms. 
Aristotle’s abstraction of the Greek world is no doubt a magnificent pro- 
spect to look out upon. But the modern horizon is wider. ‘That erroneous 
abstractions have been made of this new cosmos we do not deny, we feel 
profoundly how much they need correction and expansion. But this must 
be done by adjusting to the right proportion whatever has been ignorantly 
misplaced. Each false doctrine must be made to confute itself and to 
suggest the way of escape out of error into truth. Whilst, then, in direct 
proof, we find our author both illuminative and impressive, it is other- 
wise, very often at least, with his polemic. His review of the modern 
doctrines is frequently, not an essay in metaphysics, but the reply of 
astonished common sense to what look like combinations of methodic mad- 
ness. His reflection is not complete. It reminds one of a person who has 
begun to meditate, but is as yet a stranger to the region of Pure Thought. 
And the test is this. An Hegelian or a Neo-Kantian would be sure to say 
that his doctrine had not been apprehended, much less scientifically con- 
victed of falsehood, in these pages. He would content himself with re- 
marking that of course the world’s superficial sense was against him, but 
that he never expected anything else. 

If, we say, a metaphysician were to seek in this author for a text of 
genuine metaphysics, he would, on the whole, be disappointed. There are 
exceptions,—for instance, in the schemata proposed throughout the book, 
which are at once seen to be reflex, and also in the concluding part of the 
Ontology—worthy of high praise in almost every respect. Again, many 
of the quotations from S. Thomas give the actual thought in its working 
and development. This was to be supposed, for no one is likely to have 
excelled the Angelic in those passages where he writes as a dialectician, or 
is directing us to an analysis of our unconscious reasonings. But, grant- 
ing our first observation, does it follow that M. Brin has not succeeded in 
what he undertook to perform? That he has produced a very interesting, 
erudite, and readable book will be plain to any one who takes him up. 
We think likewise that he has done a successful piece of work of the sort 
which he had in view. He did not really mean to write a philosophy, but 
to prepare the way for such. 

Something like this is the explanation of that increase in Catholic 
hand-books of philosophy, which is now going on. Strictly speaking, they 
do not address themselves to the metaphysical few; they are for “the 
million,” who would like to get information without the inconvenience of 
having to read great volumes and forgotten authorities. They furnish 
plain serviceable answers to questions which may have been stated by 
thinkers of the first order, but are repeated in many quarters where think- 
ing is not so formidably abstruse. ‘There are primers of physical science, 
and it is a token of change for the better, that we have now our primers of 
metaphysical science, Original writers are seldom understood in their own 
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language ; they converse through interpreters and exert a wider sway on 
that account. So is it with S. Augustine, §. Thomas, and all the most 
eminent Scholastics, Versions come forth, which to one acquainted with 
the sources are not entirely exact, and, what is worse, they have lost the in- 
expressible charm of the first masters. But they speak to those who 
will listen, they make disciples, they continue a tradition, they contribute 
to unity. Theold doctrine puts on a new form, in order to live it changes 
with a changing world ; but, though receiving the stamp of the age, it 
remains unaltered in essence and in virtue. Thus should our text-books 
be an Instauratio Magna of the ancient doctors, for the benefit of the 
fairly-educated amongst us. 

And, in many cases, they are what they ought to be. M. Brin is not 
behind the others, unless, as we have hinted above, when he presents to the 
nineteenth century a somewhat crude Aristotelian doctrine—or imagines 
that the “beauty” of pure Thomism will recommend it to an age so 
sensitive, and, we may add, so sympathetic as our own. The historical 
part of his book is fully up to the level of contemporary discussion ; the 
theoretical, because he has not entered deeply enough into what he has 
read of the other side, is sometimes weak and declamatory. We wish he 
had considered a little more than he seems to have done the proper 
function of metaphysics. 

As specimens of M. Brin’s descriptive power, we would select the 
chapters on modern Atheism and Pantheism. ‘They convey some very 
seasonable knowledge of these hateful apparitions. He has, moreover, 
redistributed the treatise on Ontology, after a method which makes it 
easier for beginners, and which is, perhaps, more in accordance with the 
rules of scientific progress than that usually observed. 





Documents concerning the History of the Church in England during the 
Times of Persecution. — 


ERY few people have any idea of the vast stores of material for 
history which exist in England in the various public and private 
collections of MSS., and in the archives of churches, colleges, and public 
institutions generally. Within the last twenty or thirty yearn a whole 
library of these records and documents has been published by Govern- 
ment, by learned societies, and by private enterprise, while the calendars 
of State papers which are being issued under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, and the reports of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, are gradually making even the unedited MSS. accessible at 
least to specialists. But probably all that has been actually printed bears 
but a small proportion to what is still unedited ; and amongst these unedited 
materials is much that possesses at onée great value and interest to a very 
wide circle of students, and even of,readers. Of this nature are the 
hitherto unpublished documents which the Fathers of the London Oratory 
have undertaken to edit at the request of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
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Westminster. A prospectus of the series lies befure us. We have no 
doubt that it will meet with a favourable reception not from Catholics 
only, for whom these volumes will possess a special interest, but from 
students of history generally. 

The first volume of the series will consist of the Douay Diaries. Though, 
unfortunately, portions of them have been lost, they may be said to 
form a key to the history of the English missionary priests throughout 
the period of persecution. The first Douay Diary commences with a short 
account of the foundation of the English Seminary, and then follows a 
register of the students who received ordination there, or took the college 
oath to devote their lives to the English mission. These lists cover the 
whole period from 1568 to 1780. 

The second Diary, to which the name more properly belongs, is a 
journal of events connected with the eollege kept by members of it ap- 
poiated for the purpose. The portion of it in the Cardinal’s possession 
extends from 1575 to 1593, the most interesting period of the history of 
Douay. By its means we will be able to note the arrival of students and 
the departure of missionaries, to obtain occasional glimpses of the inner 
life of the college, and to observe, too, the presence at Douay of men 
whom we now know to have been the paid spies of Cecil and Walsing- 
ham. It is needless to point out the light which all this throws upon the 
history of the Catholic Church in England during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Like those of the splendid series published by the Master of the Rolls, 
the volume will be preceded by an historical introduction, which will}be 
written by Father Knox. 

The second volume will contain a series of narratives relating to the 
English martyrs,—- chiefly in the form of letters written by fellow- 
prisoners, or by eye-witnesses of their triumph. Many of these narratives 
were unknown to Challoner ; others, though used by him, have never yet 
been printed. We trust that the subscription-list for these volumes will 
be a large one. No library, and, above all, no Catholic library, should be 
without them. “It has seemed to me,” says the Cardinal in his letter on 
the subject to the Superior of the London Oratory, “‘to be a duty of 
gratitude and veneration to our forefathers in the Episcopate and the 
Priesthood, that their courage and fidelity, their labours and su fferings, 
their heroic patience and humility, should be made known to all who 
through them have received inviolate the heirloom of the faith.” Quite 
apart from the purely literary and historical value of the series, this con- 
sideration should be sufficient to secure its success. 





A Calendar of the English Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, with an Introduction by Tuomas G. Law, Priest of the 
Oratory. London: Burns & Oates. 1876. 


HIS little work is one among many recent signs of a wide-spread 
: revival of devotion to our martyrs. We congratulate F. Law on 
the happy idea of the Calendar. We believe it will answer its purpose 
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and that it will do much “to keep alive their memory in the minds of 
English Catholics ; and, moreover, suggest the practical devotion of habi- 
tually invoking their intercession.” 

The Calendar gives, under each day of the month, the names of the 
martyrs who suffered on it, their state of life, the place and manner of 
their death, the reign and year in which it took place. F. Law has re- 
verted to the practice of older authors by including in his Catalogue the 
martyrs under Henry VIII., in preference to following Bishop Challoner 
and other recent writers, who commence the history of the persecution 
with the reign of Elizabeth. For our own part we wish he had seen his 
way to diverge still further from Challoner, and include several who suf- 
fered under Elizabeth, whom the Bishop has over-scrupulously excluded 
on the ground that it was not clear that they suffered for religion only. 

Mr. Felton, who died for the publication of the bull of S. Pius V., 
James Leyburn and others, whose refusal to swear allegiance to Elizabeth 
was a simple act of religious obedience to the Holy See, were treated by 
Nicholas Sander, by the Bishop of Chalcedon, and other earlier writers, as 
undoubted martyrs. Does prudence still require us to follow the silence 
of Challoner about those holy men, who have as great a claim to the 
reverence and devotion of Catholics as any whose martyrdom he relates ? 

In the introduction Father Law gives, in fourteen pages, a vivid sketch 
of the persecution, which can hardly fail to kindle the love and admiration 
of Catholics towards those glorious martyrs,— martyrs, as he truly points 
out, at once of charity and faith. It contains a beautiful letter of 
Mr.John Duckett, written the night before his martyrdom (September 7th, 
1644), which, we believe, has not hitherto been printed in full. 

The use of the calendar is much facilitated by an appendix, containing 
(1) an analysis of the Catalogue of Martyrs, (2) a list of the places of 
their martyrdom, distributed under the present Catholic dioceses, and (3) 
an alphabetical index of names. 





Letters of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated by the Rev. J. G. 
CunnineHam. 1875. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated and 
annotated by J. G. Prtxineron, M.A. 1876. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


HESE two volumes of Messrs. Clark’s English edition of S, Augus- 
tine appear to maintain the excellence of the volumes which have 
already appeared. They are very good English, and, on the whole, they 
are very faithful. A new translation of S. Augustine’s “‘ Confessions” was 
not an easy task to undertake. It was not merely that there was already 
before the public the admirable translation of Dr. Pusey, which com- 
menced the well-known “Library of the Fathers” ; neither was it the 
difficulty of rendering the compressed and pregnant language of the 
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original in readable English ; it was rather the difficulty of deciding how 
to dispose of the very prominent “ Romanism” of the ‘ Confessions.” To 
the credit of the translator, nothing seems to be shirked, much less 
obscured or falsified. The passages concerning prayers for the dead, the 
sacrifice of the Mass, and miracles, are presented as faithfully as any 
other pages of the great work. It is true, the translator gives way a little 
in the notes. For instance, to the celebrated words of Book ix., ch. 12, 
“ the Sacrifice of our Redemption was offered up unto Thee for her,” an 
annotation is appended, which had already done duty in Dr. Pusey’s 
volume, and which belongs (and is here attributed) to Dr. Watis, the 
author of a well-known seventeenth-century translation. “Here,” thus 
runs the note, “here my Popish translator” (this was Sir Tobie Matthews, 
who translated the “ Confesssions” 1624) “says that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
was offered for the dead.” And then, whilst admitting that “the ancients 
had communion” with their burials, he goes on to reject the doctrine of 
Purgatory. As to prayers for the dead, we have a long note (p. 237). 
Our translator, speaking this time in his own person, considers that the 
origin of prayers for the dead dates back probably to the close of the 
second century. But the note is concerned with approving of the 
suppression of such prayers hy the Church of England, because they imply 
a belief in Purgatory. If they do, which no one doubts, it must surely 
be so much the worse for the Church of England, which rejects Purgatory. 
The note on “Miracles” (p. 59), is more offensive. It is written from 
that stand-point of a Protestant which is so exasperating, not to a Catholic 
mind merely, but to any one not brought up to accept the practical infalli- 
bility of the Book of Common Prayer; it assumes, with the utmost 
calmness, that all miracles, posterior to some hazy point of early history 
(for which we are referred to the “ views” of Kaye and Blunt), must be 
false. On this assumption, the miracles attested by S. Augustine 
and S. Ambrose, as eye-witnesses, and with the utmost detail, are 
simply false. “It may have been that the cessation of miracles may have 
gradually led stable professors of Christianity to invent miracles.” This 
can mean nothing except that S. Augustine invented the miracles he 
ascribes to the bodies of SS. Gervase and Protase. It is not quite clear 
what Mr. Pilkington means by a “ stable professor of Christianity ” ; pro- 
bably S. Augustine would be considered “stable”; but it is, surely, 
only an Anglican clergyman, driven by stress of what is due to the 
Anglican “ position,” who could contemplate the possibility ot S, Augus- 
tine “inventing ”’ a miracle. 








Stories of Martyr Priests. By M. F. S. With a Preface by the Rev. 
G. Bamprretp. London: R. Washbourne. 1876. 


it is impossible to read without emotion the pages of this little work, 

a brief and simple record of the lives and martyrdom of thirty-three 
out of the uncounted number of priests who, on English soil, in the days 
of persecution gave their blood as a witness to the faith, “in the midst of 
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falling churches and dishonoured altars and an apostate people.” Here 
our own times seem to mingle with those of the martyrs. We have visited 
in the every-day life of these later years the scenes of their sufferings, 
their last journey, their final victory. A halo falls on the dark walls of 
Newgate, because, in the old prison on that spot, many awaited their 
crown. Some of these names, unknown save to a few, give the historic 
Tower a grander interest than all the rest of its eventful story. Gray’s- 
Inn Fields appears as the scene of an execution before the door of the 
house where the priest had been seized in his sacrificial vestments, and 
this death is linked with the story of two parted brothers, the beauty and 
simple pathos of which it would be hard to excel. Tyburn, now the site 
of a range of stables, was sanctified by many a martyrdom recorded here. 
We read of fetters loosed by miraculous power, of visions in prison-cells, 
of one priest on his way to execution raising his pinioned hands in a 
farewell blessing, as for the last time he looked up at the windows where 
dwelt his hidden people. This was in Holborn, where some of the oldest 
houses in London are still standing, with far-projecting upper stories. It 
may have been on those very dwellings that the blessing of the condemned 
pastor fell. The heads of several of these martyrs were exposed on old 
London Bridge, not far from the spot where hundreds throng daily now to 
cross the river. It was there his executioners placed the head of Father 
Garnet, the martyr to the secrecy of confession ; and for twenty days the 
astonished people saw it unchanged, even as it was when he pronounced 
those words, “‘ Adoramus te, Christe, benedicimus tibi, quia per sanctam 
Crucem tuam redemisti mundum,” and fell hanging from the noose of igno- 
miny and death. 

No lives of great men can depict before youth so glorious a picture as 
these stories of martyred priests, and we trust they will be read far and 
wide by the Catholic boys of England, to whom they are fittingly 
dedicated. The work would also be acceptable in convents as a prize, for 
we must remember that in the hard bygone days, while the united stole 
and palm fell to the lot of son and brother, it was woman’s humbler work 
to guard jealously and hand on to others the precious gift of Faith; and 
such is still, and will ever be, her noblest mission. 








Life of Mother Maria Teresa, Foundress of the Congregation of the Adora- 
tion of Reparation. By the Abbé Hust. Translated by Lady 
Hersert. London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS is a beautiful life, and is translated with the elegance that charac- 
terizes all the work of Lady Herbert. It is a strange life, and 
curiously inconsistent with the spirit of the nineteenth century ; so much 
so, that w’~e it not for the names and dates we should fancy ourselves back 
in the day sof the post-medizval saints at least. There is a vivid, indeed 
startling, resemblance in the subject of this biography to the great Carmelite 
Saint Teresa, In name, the spirit of vocation, the defects of youth, the 
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special kind of trials, the supernatural mysticism of life, the combination 
of enthusiasm and rare practical wisdom, and in many minor points that 
are visible throughout the life, the likeness is very striking. Like her 
great namesake, Mother M. Teresa also has written the pages which portray 
her own inner life, and it is the guarantee that we have the truth, however 
marvellous it may be, and not the imaginings of enthusiastic worshippers. 
* Quis enim hominum scit quee sunt hominis, nisi spiritus hominis qui in 
ipso est?”” Much more is the mystical life of the saints beyond the know- 
ledge of others, and it must be made known by themselves, or be left un- 
revealed, or very dimly discerned. 

The life of Mother M. Teresa leaves Catholics no choice of opinions con- 
cerning her. She was a singularly-favoured servant of God, enriched with 
exceptional graces, and raised to a‘degree of perfection that is above the 
clear vision of ordinary intelligences, or she was—what we will not sully 
her name by linking with it. There is no possibility ‘of separating the 
miraculous element from her life. It is more than the shadow that cleaves 
to it: it is the atmosphere that constantly surrounds and interpenetrates 
it. It is a startling vision for the children of faith: for those who are not, 
it is baffling, incredible, a delusion. Both the author and the translator 
are thoroughly conscious of the fact, and of its probable result on the 
minds of the readers; yet wisely they do not attempt to tone it down or 
apologize for it, but warn off the weak or unsympathetic from the thresh- 
old. The one writes “the born enemies of mysticism will not like this 
book”; the other tells them plainly that they * would do well to leave 
these pages unread.” And yet, although the supernatural character can- 
not be effaced consistently with any esteem remaining due to the life, it is 
not wanting in attractiveness, for much lower reasons. Without her special 
vocation and the admirable gifts that came with it—in the world in fact, 
and under the name of Theodelinda Dubouché,—Mother M. Teresa would 
have made her influence felt. Her intellect was of a high order; her love 
of art enthusiastic and well cultivated, for her skill as a painter seems to 
have been of a superior kind ; and her beauty was striking enough to bea 
danger in her youth, if not to herself, at least to others. 

The purpose of her vocation is summed up in the name of the Institute 
founded by her—The Congregation of the Adoration of Reparation— 
with perhaps the addition of one word to make it more explicit to the 
reader—* Perpetual.” It was an offshoot from the Carmelite order grafted 
on to a new root. Mother M. Teresa did not leave the cloister; she opened 
a wicket for the outer world. She formed her sisters into choirs of per- 
petual worship, and invited all that would, to come in and share the grace. 
Nazareth was her model, for “ this hidden life” (there is an implied 
antithesis we suspect) “ appears to me to be the life of predilection of the 
Incarnate Word” (p. 278). For a full account of the conception and 
institution of the Congregation, we refer our readers to the work, and will 
merely give a passage from the chapter which specially treats of it. It is 
a continuation of the extract just given, and will be a revelation of the 
character of the holy foundress :— 


“In these days, as at all times, we are struck hy extreme poverty ; 
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we pity and compassionate it.* The poor man in the hospital is cared 
for; but what is thought of the workman who earns his bread? No 
particular interest attaches itself to him; there is no poetry in his life. 
.... For this very reason Jesus became an artisan, and obeyed an 
artisan. Such is the life that I desire for myself, for my daughters. . 
. . . Labour is a divine precept, the first reparation demanded by God 
of the sinner. Labour regenerates man; it strengthens his faculties 
without ane. his evil tendencies; it extinguishes concupiscence 
without ruining his body ; it mortifies corrupt instincts without exalting 
self-love. A life of labour, to accomplish the precept of penance, 
appears to me to be far preferable to the austerities invented by 
fervour. .... This life agrees with all healths, all characters, and all 
educations. Jesus made Himself all to all; His daily life should be 
imitated by great numbers, and yet that life is contemned by even the 
good. .... AndI have loved it, as I consider it the most efficacious 
means of bringing men back to the belief that evangelical simplicity is 
not a mere fable,” 





Life of Rev. Mother St. Joseph, Foundress of the Congregation of Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Bordeaux. By L’Abbé P. F. Lepeurter. Trans- 
lated from the French by a Sister oF St. Joserpn. London: 
Burns, Oates & Co., 1876. 


N incident related by the author in the preface will fairly introduce us 
to the devout soul whose life he haswritten. He tells us that, having 
been invited to give a retreat to the nuns of her community, and having 
preached the first sermon with complete satisfaction to himself, he returned 
to his room, followed by Mother St. Joseph, who, without any ceremony, 
said tohim : “Father, if you continue the retreat in this style, all the fruit 
is lost. Put aside your flowery sermons, we are not Uiterati, but simple 
religious, assembled to occupy our minds with the affairs of our salvation !”’ 
Frankness seems to us to have been a leading trait in the character 
of this gifted woman, who is put before us in the “life” as one of the 
many uncanonized saints of the present century. Her life lies between 
the years 1795 and 1854, and during the forty years that preceded her 
death, was devoted to religious work, under the'rule of the “ Congregation 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph.” The zeal with which she laboured, the 
firmness and ability of her administration, the unreserved confidence she 
had in the providence of God in all her spiritual and temporal needs, and 
the marvellous ways in which that confidence was always rewarded, are 
admirably told. Our special recommendation of the biography to our 
readers is that it is very interesting. It is the record of a noble life 
struggling earnestly to accomplish whatever work it discerned to be for 
God’s honour, never taking into consideration any difficulties, and never 
failing in a faith which, in turn, never failed to repay her with its 
promisea effects. We may say that our first glance into the work was 
the least satisfactory ; but once the preface was overcome —vires acquirit 
undo—and our interest was sustained to the end. 
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A Devout Exposition of the Holy Mass, with an ample Declaration of all 
the Rites and Ceremonies belonging to the same. Composed by Joun 
Heicuam. The Second Edition, 1622. Edited by Austin JosEPH 
Row ey, Priest. London: R. Washbourne,*18, Paternoster- row. 
1876. 


HERE is a place vacant in English Catholic literature for a compre- 
hensive work on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. We need not 
point out the abundant materials that exist for a theological, historical, 
and expository treatment of the subject. While awaiting, however, such 
a work, we have, in the excellent volume before us, a very full and clear 
explanation of the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass; and we doubt 
not that it will be found to satisfy the requirements of the laity. The 
old author happily has called his work “A Devout Exposition”; and the 
reader must take him on his own plan, and not look for argument or 
criticism where there is no pretence of them. The Exposition flows in a 
quiet, reverential way, that carries the reader’s thoughts with it; and 
rarely interposes a show of learning or argument that could distract atten- 
tion from the Sacred Mystery. One of the Censors, who examined the 
first edition of the work in 1612, was quick to discern the predominant 
character of it. He wrote, “Nec sese intromisit auctor in materias sub- 
limes aut questiones controversas, sed omnino devotionem et affectus 
inflammationem spectavit.” Yet the work is the result of great learning, 
although the learning be hidden away like the foundations of a building. 
The ablest writers, such as Rupertus, Hugh of S. Victor, Durandus, 
Innocent III., Cardinal Bona, and many others, have had their treasures 
laid open ; but only the practical part of their stores has been brought 
together in this work. 

For the same reason—namely, that the “ Exposition ” is of a devotional 
kind—the reader must not be surprised if he finds some views that appear 
somewhat far-fetched. Every Catholic finds at times some prayer or 
ceremony of the Holy Sacrifice peculiarly suggestive to himself, and he 
must not quarrel with the pious author and the many authorities from 
whom he has drawn his materials if they enjoyed the same grace or used 
the same liberty. But under every heading—and what this means we 
shall see—many suggestive thoughts are given; and although they may 
seem, in some instances, to be rather additions to their text, than deduc- 
tions from it, they are always unexceptionable in themselves. 

We can hardly put before our readers anything like a fair idea of the 
minute and detailed way in which the old author has carried out his Ex- 
position. Even the Nicene Symbol is explained almost word by word. For 
the addition of the Alleluia to the Gradual, or for an action like the 
Lavabo, as many as six, seven, or more, reasons are given. From the 
prayer Communicanics, we give an extract showing the clear method of 
treatment as well to the eye as to the mind. 
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“In Primis. 

“ First.—When being to speak of our blessed Lady, he well saith, first, 
to wit, before all Angels, before all men, and before all creatures. For to 
which of the Angels was it at any time said: The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee? Or to what man was it ever said ; The power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee? Or to what creature was it ever said: That 
which of thee shall be born Holy, shall be called the Son of God 2 


* Gloriose. 


‘“‘ Where note that to this most excellent Queen, four most singular and 
renowned titles are attributed and given. 

“1. She is said to be glorious, because she is most gloriously assumpted 
both in soul and body. 

“2. Glorious for the great glory which she enjoyeth in the kingdom of 
heaven, wherein she far surpasseth all Cherubim and Seraphim, yea, all 
the Angelical Spirits and orders of Saints being put together. 

“ 3. Glorious for the high honour which the Church Militant doth give 
unto her ; for whereas other Saints are served with the honour which is 
called Dulia, She is worshipped with the honour which is called hyperdulia, 
which hyperdulia is in an especial honour due unto her, for the affinity 
and heroical virtue, even contracted with Almighty God” (p. 224). 


The editor tells us nothing of his own labour. The style of the work seems 
too modern for the date given, 1622, yet we presume it is given untouched, 
for a few obsolete words appear throughout. It seems to us that a 
genuine interest about the writings of our Catholic forefathers is springing 
up, and we trust that it will be the means of bringing to light many works 
as valuable as this ‘“ Devout Expositicu of the Holy Mass.” 





Gold and Alley in a Devout Life. By the Rev. Pérez Monsasprk, O.P. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface, by the Very Rev. T. N. 
Burks, O.P. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1876. 


HE characteristics and effects of true and false devotion are here 
contrasted in a series of sketches. That “false devotees” will read 

the book and recognize their failings is to be desired, but scarcely to be 
expected ; for it is hard to undeceive self-complacency. The brighter 
side of the sketches shows true devotion with that humble attention to 
home duties, that candour, cheerfulness, and simplicity, which, beneath 
an ordinary exterior, give religion its outward fascination. The portraits 
deal only with the devotion and the weaknesses of women. “Men,” the 
prologue tells us, “ will not appear in our gallery, for, alas! they practise 
80 little devotion that it would be difficult for them to abuse it”—a remark 
which savours too much of asperity : it might have been more just had it 
been less epigrammatic. The book contains a good deal of sound sense, 
which would have gained force by condensation. The last chapter, which 
treats of the Blessed Virgin as a “ Type from the Fathers,” is by far the 
best. We cannot praise the translation of the work; “ finikin pre- 
cautions,” “ helter-skelter,” and “outlandish,” are words which_do not 
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improve the style; and there is a vast difference between assuming a 
colloquial tone and making such abrupt descents as the termination» 
the following passage :—“ Let them say if they will: ‘I content myself 
with adoring God in silence ; I bathe my soul mysteriously in His Supreme 
Essence.’ We should place little faith in this proud assertion, and believe 
that if we could touch their soul, it would scarcely feel moistened by the 
heavenly dew which they pretend to receive on the sly.” 





The Duchess Transformed, A Comedy in One Act. By W. HU. A. 
Washbourne. 1876. 


HOUGH not given under his full name, this unpretending Comedy, 
suitable for Christmas plays, is too like F, Anderdon’s playful 
writing not to be recognized. F. Anderdon has done us exceedingly good 
service in popular religious writing, and as there is still a great want of 
light, simple, naturally-worded plays and tales among us, he is doing his 
best to supply that also. Most of our colleges and convent schools, and 
the children in many Catholic families, are fond of acting at special 
traditional times ; and the custom is an excellent one, especially for boys. 
But when school boys and girls have painfully achieved and perfected 
their Terence, or Shakespeare, or Corneille, they need the encouragement 
and relief of some lighter comic trifles. And these they are apt to borrow 
from questionable sources, which it takes a great deal of time and trouble to 
revise and renew with innocent matter. We sincerely hope, therefore, that 
F. Anderdon will give us some more little plays. The subject of ladies’ 
dress is, and will be always, a prancing hobby-horse for men to ride, and 
we sometimes wonder how they would feel if they were suddenly dis- 
mounted from this everssaddled steed. The pesent “skit” turns upon the 
Duchess of Southumberland, quiet and ladylike, as duchesses are wont to 
be—changing characters with Mdme. Grosdenaples, her French maid, and 
instructing Mrs. Muff, a country banker’s wife, on the fashions of the day. 
The duchess, thus personating Mdme. Grosdenaples, utters some very good 
satires upon modern dress and manners, and after sufficiently mystifying 
the mamma and the two foolish elder daughters, reveals herself to the 
youngest, who, according to the fairy tale tradition as to youngest 
daughters, is more wise. The maid, meanwhile, as the duchess, is 
dressed out in the most extravagent absurdities, which she displays as 
the “correct thing”; and of which Mrs. Muff and her two daughters 
take notes. After administering a playful lesson, the duchess, »y a quiet 
word or two, recalls her maid to her proper name and office before the 
astounded ladies, and ends the play with a little moral teaching given ina 
very pleasant way. 
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Catalogue descriptif’ et raisonné des Manuserits de la Bibliotheque de Tours. 
Par A. Doranae. 1874. 


NE of the richest and most ancient collections of literary treasures 
in France is to be found at Tours, Formed by the coalition 
of certain monastic and other libraries, of which the Abbey of S. Martin, 
the Abbey of Marmoutier, and the Church of S. Gatien, may be men- 
tioned as the chief, the whole forms a collection of which any nation 
might feel proud. Until about a year ago, however, this mass of treasure 
was as a sealed book to the many literary men who either had not the 
time or the opportunity to make researches for themselves in the galleries 
of the Rue Royale. Next to having no library at all, the worst fate for a 
scholar or an archeologist is to be ignorant or uncertain as to what a 
library contains ; and had it not been for the energy and devotion of 
M. Dorange, the learned Conservateur at Tours, such ignorance might to 
this day have prevailed regarding the collection in that town. The cata- 
logue named at the head of this notiee displays a degree of ability, labour, 
and appreciation that fully prove M. Dorange to be in his right place as 
the keeper of one of the most important libraries in France ; and though 
we feel sure we do no more than justice to him when we say that his work 
was a labour of love, yet it is none the less praiseworthy on that account. 
The Tours collection, as we said above, is chiefly the union of three other 
libraries, We propose to say a very few words upon each, as the most 
convenient way of showing how rich the combination of the three has 
necessarily made the whole. 

The founder of the library of S. Martin was the celebrated Alcuin, 
who, on his return to England from Rome, whither he had been sent by 
Eanbalde, passed through Parma, where the Emperor Charlemagne then 
was, and was persuaded by that monarch to reside henceforward in France. 
At the same royal suggestion he set up a school at Tours, where he, with 
his own hand, transcribed the whole Bible with marginal notes, and also 
founded the nucleus of a library, which now form; part of that over 
which M. Dorsage presides. 

The library of Marmoutier, rich in manuscripts, belonged to the 
Benedictine monastery of that name, founded by S. Martin the 
patron of Tours, and the greater part of these MSS. are now in the 
collection in that town. Lastly, the library belonging to the Metro- 
politan Church of S. Gatien was founded by S. Perpetuus, Bishop of 
Tours, in the fifth century, who on his death bequeathed his books to 
the Chapter of S. Gatien. 

It is impossible, in the small space at our disposal, to do more than 
mention one or two of the principal MSS, in the grand collection of 1,500 
of which M. Dorange has published the catalogue. One of the greatest 
treasures is the magnificent Codex aureus—Gospels of the eighth century, 
in uncial letters of gold on vellum, on which the kings of France took oath 
as honorary canons of S. Martin. Then we have a richly illuminated 
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history of Charles V. The Hours of Anne of Brittany, also beautifully 
illuminated are here. This Princess was a great patroness of this style 
of art, and the world-famous Hours in the Musée de Souverains at Paris, 
enriched with the most exquisite fruit and flower-painting, were executed 
by her order. We much regret that our space forbids a more specific 
notice of the many objects of interest and beauty in the Tours collection, 
but we may mention before leaving the subject that M. Dorange has 
presented a copy of his catalogue to the library of the British Museum. A 
debt of gratitude is due to M. Dorange from the whole literary and artistic 
world, and from France especially ; for, during the campaign of 1870, the 
Conservateur, true to his trust, and conscious of the treasures in his charge, 
conveyed the whole collection to a place of safety, beyond the sight of 
pickelhaube and the sound of cannon. 
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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


* [In our July number we criticised Dr, Mivart’s theory on “the Rights of 
Conscience.” Early in the last quarter it was proposed to us, that we should 
insert in our present number the reply which he desired to make, reserving 

all comment for a future occasion. We accepted this proposal ; and accord- 
i ngly we here place Dr. Mivart’s reply before our readers, reserving comment 
for a future occasion. On finding however from us that he had misunder- 
stood our meaning on one matter of considerable practical importance, he 
has very handsomely consented to our appending afew paragraphs of explana- 
tion in this present number. | 


OME speculations originally put forward in the “‘ Contem- 
porary Review,”* and since republished,t+ have been so 
unfortunate as to meet with the disapproval of one I highly 
esteem and regard. This disapproval having lately found 
expression in the pages of the Dus1in Review,t it seems 
fitting to make some reply, and I rejoice that such repl 
is permitted by the Editor to appear in the same periodical, 
addressing itself, as it thus will, to the same public as that 
to which the criticism was addressed. And here I may 
affirm that I gladly avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
me to explain a passage which has been more than once 
quoted, and as to which some misapprehension appears to 
have arisen. It seems to have been supposed that in speaking 
of certain widely reprobated sentiments as existing amongst 
those “ enthusiasts who claim for themselves, par excellence, 
the title of ‘advanced,’ ”’ I intended to refer to some more 
or less known liberals of this country. This is an utter’ 
mistake. Although I do know personally one or two 
Englishmen (quite unknown to fame) to whom what was 
said strictly applies, and who were present to my mind, I 
more especially referred to continental revolutionists, who, at 
the time I wrote, much occupied public attention. No one has 
a stronger sense than I have of the estimable qualities of many 
of our English “advanced ” thinkers, both in their civil and 
in their domestic relations. I have had personal experience 
of, and bear most willing testimony to the self-denying phi- 
lanthropy and purity of life of men whom I cannot claim as 





* See the number for September, 1873, and subsequent numbers. 

t “Contemporary Evolution,” H. S. King & Co., 1876, 

t See the number for July, 1876, Article I. cas 
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brother Theists, but to whom for these reasons I cannot but 
look up with sincere admiration. 

And now before considering the various objections which 
have been urged against me by the writer of the article 
here replied to, I must warmly thank him for the very 
courteous and laudatory terms in which he has been 
pleased to speak of me, apart from the subject of his pre- 
sent animadversion. He does me, however, no more than 
justice when he says I am most unlikely to ‘‘ take umbrage ” 
at criticism, and I would ask permission to bring this testi- 
mony before the notice of any who may feel aggrieved at 
criticism of mine—criticism which I can conscientiously aver 
has ever been free from personal animosity. 

My critic rightly states * that my “argument is directed to 
the establishment of a certain theory concerning the relations 
which should subsist between religion and society wnder the 
circumstances of modern times.”’? My object has been to seek 
out a a principles, if any such may be found, upon 
which the conflicting claims of persons of opposite opinions 
may, in such circumstances, be equitably adjusted and their 
several rights be securely protected whilst dwelling in the 
same country under a common government. It appeared 
to me, and now I have read my opponent’s statements it 
appears to me still clearer than before, that such prin- 
ciples can be found in the “rights of conscience” and in 
the maxim that no citizen has the right to deny to another a 
liberty which he, as a citizen, claims for himself. 

Although I had not given a definition of what I meant by 
“freedom of conscience,” I thought I had made my meaning 
sufficiently clear by incidental statements and concrete 
examples drawn from Germany and elsewhere. I find, how- 
ever, that I have been strangely misunderstood, and that I 
have been taken to mean by “ conscience” either an innate 
power of apprehending the natural law or an act of ethical 
judgment in a particular case. Fully admitting the correct- 
ness of the latter meaning of the word used as a philosophical 
or theological term, I none the less contend that the ordinary 
use of the term “ freedom or liberty of conscience,” or “ the 
unrestrained exercise of the rights of conscience,” means 
much more. I take it to mean the liberty and right of citizens 
not only to obey their individual convictions as to what is 
right, but to associate for ends dictated by their common 
convictions without hindrance from laws or regulations tending 
to make such acts impossible, it being always understood that 





* Dusuin Review, July, 1876, p. 2, 
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such acts are not to impede the similar freedom of other 
citizens, still less directly to endanger their existence or even 
their prosperity. 

I cannot understand how my critic can have misapprehended 
me as he has done, seeing that I contended for liberty of asso- 
ciation as part of liberty of conscience. 

But indeed he writes as if he misunderstood my main object, 
in spite of his statement that my argument concerns the 
“ circumstances of modern times,” and I must beg leave 
to recall these words to his attention. In fact I was in no 
way occupied with depicting an Utopia, or declaring what I 
thought best in an ideal state of things, but what seemed to 
me best under the conditions of modern life. I, of 
course, most freely admit that were it possible by force to 
eliminate evil from a nation or the world, we ought so to 
eliminate it; but to a believer in freewill this is clearly 
impossible ; while the attempt so to banish errors must often 
occasion evils greater than the very errors themselves. I 
am by no means clear that even under the medizval system 
religious persecution had a really good effect, while I am con- 
vinced that matters in which the conscience was concerned 
were most cruelly ignored as also that grievous harm has come 
of it to the cause of morality and religion. 

Surprising as the misapprehensions referred to have been to 
me, I must confess myself no less surprised at the meaning the 
reviewer gives to the words “ freedom of conscience political 
and social,”—a meaning which, in spite of the honesty and 
sincerity of my critic, I must be allowed to call -highly paralo- 
gistic. In fact, he understands by “liberty of conscience,” 
exemptions from temptations against conscience, and thus 
affirms (op. cit., p. 15) ‘ political freedom of conscience can- 
not largely exist, except so far as there is strict civil intoler- 
ance of religious diversity” ; and (p. 14) ‘‘a Catholic’s freedom 
of conscience is grievously impaired by the civil tolerance of 
other religions.”* In accordance with this notion he pro- 
pounds the paradox that Protestants (in spite of their freedom 
to build churches and schools and to teach and preach) have less 
“liberty of conscience” at Rome now under Victor Emanuel 
than formerly under the Pope, because now their conscience 
may be tempted by the exhibition in shop-windows and else- 








* This sentiment would, I am sure, be repudiated with horror by the 
overwhelming majority of English Catholics, and indeed its author disclaims 
here (as he has done before) any wish for “a violent restoration of religious 
unity.” In this disclaimer he is, however, as will presently be shown, illo- 
gical and inconsistent. 
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where of objects calculated to excite the sexual feelings, which 
objects the Papal police would have strictly prohibited. 

It comes to this then, that when the “secular arm ” in 
Spain ‘executed heretics in accordance with the ecclesiastical 
petition, “‘ without effusion of blood,” i.e. by burning them 
alive, they were vigorously promoting “ liberty of conscience,” 
and thus, in fact, an auto da fé becomes one of the most 
perfect and complete manifestations of religious liberty ! 

It is with the greatest regret that I call attention to this 
perversion of language, but I am compelled to do so because 
my opponent’s argument turns upon it. Moreover, in any 
circumstances, such a perversion of language deserves extreme 
reprobation, and I reprobate it all the more on account of the 
disservice my critic has done to the cause he has at heart, and 
of the weapons he puts into the hands of opponents of Theism 
altogether. 

The position which he takes up in opposition to me appears 
(so far as he has yet made it clear) to be this: “ It is essential 
to the well-being of a state that a legislation shall exist, which 
imposes comparative disadvantages on those who sincerely 
hold this or that erroneous tenet on religion or morality” 
(p. 3). The “civil ruler” has “ concern with the people’s 
spiritual welfare” (p. 8). 

“‘ Ceateris paribus, every state is more healthy and happily 
circumstanced in proportion as the number is greater of those 
ethical doctrines which, on the one hand, are certainly true, 
while on the other hand they are effectively protected in that 
state by a civil legislation, which is in substantial harmony 
with the public sentiment” (p. 20).* 

“There is hardly any duty of the civil ruler more august 
and sacred than the preserving to them [the multitude] as far 
as possible their liberty of conscience [in the reviewer’s 
sense], aud protecting them from intellectual temptation. 
This great duty ..*. . is (putting aside such a country as 
Spain) performed with deplorable inefficiency in modern 
Hurope ” (p. 22). 

“Tt would always be a very grave calamity, if any religious 
or moral errors known with certainty as such,—which are 
now, in full accordance with public sentiment, placed by law 





* The reader may contrast in this respect Spain and England, Naples (as 
it was) and Belgium, As to the statements in these two paragraphs, I may 
note that the question is not whether the civil ruler has to do arith spiritual 
welfare, but what is now practically best. Would cetera be paria as things 
now stand? In the following pages I call attention to elements which seem 
to me to prevent cetera from being paria in our actual circumstances. 
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in a position of disadvantage,—were to receive fuller tolera- 
tion ”” (p. 24). 

As to the treatment of those “who uphold” monstrous 
doctrines justly reprobated, “the law should visit any one 
who attempts to propagate them with precisely that degree of 
severity which may be found most successful in discrediting 
and repressing them. A person who approves and sympa- 
thizes with such practices, is not to be (so far) accounted a 
fellow-citizen, but a public enemy of the most dangerous kind. 
He should be visited by the law with just that amount of se- 
verity which the public sentiment will bear. And the infliction 
should not be carried further than this—not because he does 
not richly deserve a much severer punishment—but because 
public morality would be injured and not benefitted, if he were 
made an object of compassion to the weak-minded and half- 
hearted” (p. 27). 

“Tt is his [the Catholic Englishman’s] proper course to 
stimulate and inflame the existent national hatred of Atheism ; 
to foster purposely in his countrymen those views and prin- 
ciples which would lead them—in the event of such a sect 
making vigorous aggression—to clamour loudly for its forcible 
repression, and to sympathize intensely with what penal laws 
might be enacted for its chastisement ” (p. 32) ; and therefore, 
we may infer, against all other heresies, till we ascend to 
those of popular Protestantism. 

The practical and logical carrying out of this teaching 
would be the undoing of much that civilization has effected, 
and all that for which Catholics in England have been so long 
contending, and the bringing back to us only the worst and 
most odious features of the Middle Ages. In fact, it would 
produce a universal and reciprocal persecution all round, by 
the enforcement on the part of every temporary majority, of 
that which it deemed best for the spiritual welfare of the 
people governed. The carrying out of such an idea is now, 
of course, happily so remote from possibility, that the very 
idea itself may raise a smile, It is so remote from possibility, 
because, if ever an existing majority saw a minority spring up 
advocating such views, they would naturally suppress it in an 
effective manner. Is it likely that people would be such fools 
as to allow their grandchildren to be persecuted ? 

On the other hand, were it possible to carry out such views, 
the effect would be dire indeed, and under no conceivable 
circumstances would I (who execrate without reserve Marian 
persecutions, the Massacre of S. Bartholomew, and all similar 
acts) lend hand, voice, or even silent acquiescence towards the 
promotion of so monstrous an iniquity. It is by such repre- 
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sentations as the foregoing that my critic puts weapons into 
the hands of those who oppose Theism, and renders a tolerant 
humanitarian Atheism in this respect relatively attractive. 
The latter system at least presents us with an ideal of men 
who, as the sport of an inscrutable power they cannot revere, 
at least cling together with fraternal tenderness, and do all 
they can to alleviate the common sufferings of a life they did 
not give themselves, and which must be endured under con- 
ditions for which they themselves are in no way responsible. 
The picture put before us by my critic, on the other hand, 
seems to be that of communities more and more inflaming 
their passions of anger and hatred, so as to inflict on one 
another more and more suffering, amidst intellectual repres- 
sion, and the subordination of all legislation to the carrying 
out of regulations and practices which each majority may 
deem requisite for a happy eternity ; in other words, that out 
of fear of a hell in another and eternal world, all should unite 
in one strenuous effort to make a sort of temporal hell of this. 
It would be sad indeed, were my critic, as regards these 
opinions, a representative of English Catholics. But 1 have 
had sufficient evidence to the contrary. 

T am confident that my reviewer makes an exceedingly mis- 
taken statement, when he says (p. 33), that English Catholics 
for the most part keenly sympathize with the efforts made in 
Spain to forbid the opening of non-Catholic places of worship 
and the formation of non-Catholic schools. In the first place, 
the term “ Catholic unity ” is, after all, improperly applied to 
the religious state of Spain, seeing how large a number of its 
citizens are violent anti-Catholics, though not Protestants, but 
Deists or Atheists. And if it is the fact, as is asserted, that 
there are now many hereditary Spanish Deists, Englishmen 
generally, whether Catholic or not, would, I am sure, most 
heartily concur in asserting that justice requires that such 
Deists should have freedom to erect schools for their children, 
and to worship in their own way, provided they respect the 
rights of the rest of the community. 

But to return to the reviewer: who is it that is to carry 
out all which he requires the State todo? Who is practically 
to decide what doctrines are “ certainly true,” what is for the 
people’s “ spiritual welfare’? ? Whose “august and sacred 
duty ” is it to ward off intellectual as well as moral tempta- 
tion? Who is it that is to favour the stimulation of popular 
passions, so that more and more severe punishments may be 
complacently viewed by a more and more cruel mob ?—* The 
State”! But what is “the State” more than a name for 
the governing majority of citizens? Let us consider the 
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Governments of to-day in England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and the United States. Can it be reasonably con- 
tended that the existing government in any one of these 
countries is competent for such a task? 

My critic may reply that he is discussing principles and 
abstract views of things, and not actual practice and concrete 
facts. But principles relating to practical matters which 
cannot be applied to practice are necessarily false—an un- 
practical practical principle being a contradiction in terms. 
What, then, can be the use of maintaining, with so much, as it 
seems to me, needless offence, doctrines which are not to be 
applied to any nation under the sun? The reviewer disclaims 
any intention of persecuting Protestantsin England. He says 
(p. 14) : ‘‘ Ina country where a body of hereditary Protestants 
are found, no Catholic dreams of wishing for aviolent restoration 
of religious unity. Assuredly it is not from the Catholics of 
any given country, however predominant in numbers, that any 
hereditary Protestant need fear any kind of encroachment on 
his full liberty of public worship and public speech.” 

Now knowing my reviewer, I am sure he thoroughly 
means what he says; but nevertheless he appears to me to 
be both illogical and inconsistent in his promise of practical 
toleration. For he quite dissents from my assertion that all 
the citizens of a State save one are morally culpable if they 


* try to force that one to perform acts against his conscience, 


such as might be to curse the Koran, to tread upon the Cross, 
or to salute the Host. And if my critic is right, and if the 
governing majority are not morally bound so to respect the 
liberty of conscience (under the limitations already pointed 
out) of the minority, what is to hinder the reviewer from 
enlarging what he terms his “ethical basis,” so as to pro- 
hibit all open manifestations of dissent, as soon as his 
majority becomes numerous enough to persecute safely, and 
passionate enough for the public sentiment ‘‘ to bear” a 
considerable “ amount of severity,’”’ or even to “sympathize 
intensely with what penal laws might be enacted”? Surely 
he would then be bound, on his own principles, to persecute, 
seeing that he has told us it is essential to the well-being of 
a State to handicap religious error, and that ‘“‘ hardly any 
duty” is “more august and sacred” for the majority to 
perform, than to protect the nation from intellectual tempta- 
tions against faith, as has been done (as we are informed) in 
such an exemplary way in Spain. 

In the face of these declarations and maxims it would be 
idle indeed for us to seek to persuade non-Catholics that even 
the Protestant section of them would escape civil disadvan- 
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tage on account of any hereditary character in their belief, 
should men holding the opinions of my critic ever unhappily 
obtain the power to carry out their teaching into practice. 
Herein lies another great disadvantage in such publications 
as that of my reviewer—viz., the illwill they bring upon 
the innocent’ mass of his co-religionists, who are far 
indeed from sympathizing with such extreme ‘opinions. 
It may well be that it is of persons who in this respect 
resemble my critic, that Father Newman has observed : * 
“There are those among us, as it must be confessed, 
who for years past have conducted themselves as if no 
responsibility attached to wild words and overbearing deeds ; 
who have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, and 
stretched principles till they were close upon snapping.” It 
is hard indeed that prudent prelates, Jaborious parish priests, 
humble religious, struggling professional men, laymen content 
to do their duty silently and unobtrusively, poor servants, and 
labouring men, should all, in their various degrees, have to 
pay in different measures for the utterances of one, however 
well-meaning, who thus lays burthens on the shoulders of his 
fellows. But what a satire upon his own system is the mere 
fact of the very publication of his thesis. The folly of perse- 
cution is made evident by the effects of the free teaching 
allowed to those who would advocate the worst forms of it. 
For the aversion produced by the publication of such views is 
far more calculated to render them harmless than would be 
any amount of civil restraint ; while under a system of severe 
repression the Catholic cause in this country must have 
escaped the blow which perfect freedom has enabled him to 
inflict upon it. 

Indeed, the inexpediency of my critic’s views are, to my 
mind, as manifest as their injustice. It is surely obvious how 
—_ it would be to turn all his rules round against Catholics, 
and how thoroughly he justifies Prince Bismark and indeed 
every other No-Popery zealot of past, present, or future 
times. 

_ On the other hand, that system which exists in the most 
civilized of modern nations—such as England, Belgium, the 
United States—while guaranteeing to Catholics the liberty 
they require to enable the Church to carry out her persuasive 
mission, affords a complete guarantee against such persecu- 
tions as are now carried on in Germany. It is true that the 
reviewer denies this (p. 11), and affirms that even greater 
persecution than Bismark’s could be carried on without 





% 6 Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” p. 4. 
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militating against conscience. But he does this only by 
ignoring the common meaning of liberty of conscience, and 
adopting his own peculiar and singularly misleading use of 
that term. 

It is time, however, that I replied to some of the more 
special interrogative objections of my reviewer. I am asked, 
in the first place, how, upon my system, I can uphold, as 
I have done, that a union between Church and State is the 
natural and true ideal, and also the legitimacy of the use of 
the sword for purposes of defence. I reply by stating that 
I refer to an approximately ideal state. If once the popula- 
tion of a whole nation become sincerely and earnestly 
Catholic, the closest union between Church and State would 
follow as a matter of course, without such union inflicting 
injustice upon any one, and of course the citizens of such a 
state could, without injustice, employ the sword to resist the in- 
troduction of unwelcome principles from without, and similarly 
I freely concede that in a country universally theistic (which 
our own is not) the introduction of Atheism might be opposed 
with equal justice. If my critic replies that my practical prin- 
ciples are altogether unpractical, I dispute the allegation, 
because though it is extremely unlikely that my ideal should 
ever be fully realized, yet I regard the eighteen centuries of 
the Christian past as but a very brief period. It may not 
be impossible therefore that in but a very few thousand years 
to come, the mass of citizens will be quite able to argue as 
to the existence of God, &c., and be wonderfully improved 
ethically. Indeed, I can hardly understand how the reviewer, 
believing in the efficacy of the sacraments, can deem it im- 
possible that in future distant periods whole nations may be 
made into communities really practically Christian. 

But I am asked again how I reconcile my views with the 
“¢ Mirari vos,’ and the ‘Quanta Cura,’ the Syllabus, &c.” 
I reply in the first place, that in this respect I might perhaps 
follow. in the footsteps of many theologians, who, when con- 
fronted with certain perplexing declarations of physical science, 
content themselves with replying that “ truth cannot contradict 
truth, and that, therefore, there must be some satisfactory 
explanation of every apparent conflict.” But in fact, as my 
critic must be well aware, all theologians do not quite coincide 
with him in his interpretation of those documents, and as they 
have been explained to me by experts, I feel no difficulty with 
them whatever. To go into this matter, however, would be 
to write a theological treatise, for which I have neither the 
requisite hanehalies nor the ability. But Reason, as my 
reviewer well knows, possesses no freedom of choice, but is 
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compelled to follow evidence. No authority can be accepted 
in defiance of Reason. Authority can be justified only by 
Reason, and cannot therefore be justified if it opposes Reason. 
The error of Galileo’s condemnation is not likely to be re- 
peated nowadays; but if, per impossibile or per absurdum, 
authority was ever to require me to affirm that no poisonous 
animal existed before Adam, it would be simply impossible 
for me, in the face of the carboniferous scorpion, to make 
such affirmation. If authority and intuitive truth could and 
did come into collision, if ever an authoritative declaration 
made it necessary to assert that the whole is equal to its part, 
or that a thing can both be and not be at the same time, and 
in the same sense, then authority would simply stultify itself. 

Now the proposition that a citizen cannot justly deny to 
another as a citizen a right which he as a citizen claims for 
himself, is an intuitively evident proposition ; for both are 
regarded simply in their capacity of citizens. It is idle to 
attempt to treat. the ruler any longer as a distinct entity. 
The communities themselves are becoming or have become 
the rulers. 

I am also accused (1) of most seriously underrating 
“the unspeakable blessings involved in a state’s Catholic 
unity,” as also (2) of regarding with complacency the 
disappearance of the last relics of the mediwval theocracy. 
As to the first matter, we are referred, in order to find 
existing satisfactory examples of the actual existence of my 
critic’s ideal, to “large portions of Spain,” or ‘secluded 
hamlets of Italy.” Now, unfortunately, the conditions of life 
are so exceedingly involved and complex that we should 
never be surprised at finding that what in the abstract 
should be very admirable, turns out in the concrete to be 
very much the reverse. On a priori principles, and in the 
abstract, of course such unity must tend to many admirable 
results, as all would admit; in this way not only religiously but 
even politically, religious unity must be a great benefit ; but, 
in point of fact, many persons (and 1 am amongst the 
number) have been disappointed when coming in contact 
with societies of living men and women brought up under 
the influences of such unity. It is much to be wished that 
my critic had had more personal experience of ‘ secluded 
hamlets in Italy and large portions of Spain,” than has been 
probably the case. I can strongly recommend him to pass only 
one year in a secluded hamlet of Andalusia, a course which 
I am persuaded would go far to correct his imaginary con- 
ceptions of the necessary effects of such unity by the test 
of actual experience. I am myself persuaded that in the 
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concrete, as men now live and move, and in the conditions 
of modern times, it is only in the bracing air of free religious 
opposition and controversy that religious life can generally 
attain its full vigour. Where religion is but a hothouse 
plant, the clergy are apt to become idle, corrupt, and in- 
tellectually contemptible. What need would they have 
to acquire any knowledge of the science of the day were 
the State always ready to muzzle any scientific teacher whose 
doctrines they may think proper to declare dangerous to 
faith? Judging of mediwval times by what one sees of 
Catholic countries now, I find little cause indeed to regret 
the changes which God’s providence has brought about, and 
I consider an opinion like that quoted from M. Perin, that 
“the medizval peoples lived by the Catholic Faith as the 
body lives by the soul,” to be a very shallow and very silly 
distortion of historical facts. 

Regarding the second point, I confess that I do not see how 
any sincere heist can fail to regard with more or less com- 
placency a movement which has been so evidently the work of 
God’s providential permission. It seems to me, as I have 
elsewhere contended,* that a movement which has continued 
uninterruptedly progressing for six hundred years, and ex- 
tending over the whole area of Christendom, in spite of the 
most persevering and zealous efforts of the most varied kinds 
to reverse or repress it, cannot by any but a Manichean be 
deemed other than one in the order of God’s providence, and 
permitted for a wise and good end. If the speculations I ven- 
tured to put forward are not erroneous, we may even now see 
how that movement can hereafter result in a development of 
Christianity such as the world has not seen, and such as agrees 
with the prophetical promises. A movement so continuous and 
so deep, and proceeding with accelerated rapidity, cannot easily 
be arrested and cannot possibly be reversed, but must rather 
continue on to much greater development. If, on the other 
hand, we were forbidden to indulge the hope that this move- 
ment las the beneficent tendency, and contains the good ele- 
ments which hopeful men expect from it, it would be difficult 
to see how it could fail to destroy Christianity altogether as 
an authoritative and organized Church—God’s kingdom upon 
earth. 

I am, lastly, asked what course of conduct I would support 
in the face of a rising school of men opposing monogamy, or 
advocating suicide, or denying the existence of conscience, or 
vigorously attempting Autitheistic proselytism. I reply that I 





* “Contemporary Evolution,” p. 65. Henry S. King & Co, 1876. 
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entirely disapprove of the course which would be taken by 
my reviewer. As to the first matter, it would indeed be 
natural to expect that out of the multitude of men who 
have repudiated Christianity, a certain proportion should repu- 
diate also those rules respecting the sexual relations which 
are founded upon it. But if it should at any time happen 
that the advocates of license become the majority, and the 
social relations, as to sex, of Greece and Rome for a time re- 
appear, it is difficult to see why Christians should be less abie 
to hold their own in this matter now than during the first 
three centuries, when they were not certainly deficient in 
virtue. Instead, then, of regarding the considerations my critic 
cites (p. 17) from me as “ mockeries and insults,” I should 
really expect that the prevailing license would stimulate and 
intensify the feelings of those who remained Christians, in 
opposition to the more common practice of their day; and 
though, of course, many individuals would fall into habits 
which, under a system of severe sexual morality, they would 
avoid, nevertheless the state of the then existing moral atmo- 
sphere would render their actions less culpable as more 
excusable, and the amount of real virtue, on the whole, be no 
jot or tittle less ; moreover, we should never forget that there 
would ultimately come into play the great effect of vigorous 
reaction. 

As to suicide, I should think it absurd indeed, and extremely 
unwise as well as horribly revolting and unjust, to treat poor 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache, on account of his advocacy of Eutha- 
nasia, as ‘a public enemy of the most dangerous kind,” or to 
visit him “ by the law with just that amount of severity which 
the public sentiment will bear,’ regretting I could not give 
him “a much severer punishment.” 

As to those who deny the existence of conscience in effect 
(for I know no one in England who does so in terms), I would 
inflict on them no worse punishment than getting them to 
read what I consider the most conclusive arguments on the 
other side. 

As to the proselytizers of Autitheistic sects, of which I suppose 
my friend (if he will allow me to call him so) Mr. Frederick 
Harrison may be taken as a type, I certainly should not dream 
of seeking to inflame the passions of an ignorant populace to 
“ clamour for his forcible repression,” nor should I sympathize 
intensely with, for I should intensely detest and heartily dis- 
approve of any penal laws that might be enacted for his 
chastisement. In our religiously divided condition I should 
think a persecution of Atheists not only unjust but in the 
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highest degree impolitic, and calculated to do very great 
disservice to the cause of Theism. 

In all these cases, as also in the case of the Communistic 
propaganda, I am convinced that in the open air of liberty 
and free discussion there is safety; it is by the closing down 
and shutting in of noxious exhalations from free access to 
atmospheric influences that those malignant fevers are gene- 
rated which may decimate our citizens. 

My critic, if I may venture to say so, seems to me to 
be too timorous, and to have too little confidence in his 
fellow-men and the process of social evolution, or even in his 
very religion and the course of Divine Providence. Trusting 
firmly myself in all of these, I have no fear of the free play of 
thought and full discussion, and I remain profoundly convinced 
that, “‘under the circumstances of modern times,” peace and 
safety are alone to be found in giving the fullest and the 
widest scope to Liberty of Conscience. 

St. Georez Mivarrt. 





[In the preceding paper Dr. Mivart has seriously misunder- 
stood us on a matter of some little importance; and on find- 
ing that such is the case, he has very handsomely permitted 
us so far to transgress our engagement with him, as to insert 
a few words of explanation. His misconception relates to 
the kind of atheistical propagandism, which (we think), if 
attempted, ought to be repressed by law. 

We first (p. 26) supposed a knot of atheists to combine, for 
the purpose of diffusing among the masses a conviction, that 
free love,—and again, that murder of the sick, the infirm, the 
suffering, and the old—are laudable practices. We are sure 
the vast majority of Englishmen will agree with us as a matter 
of course in holding, that such propagandism should be 
“visited with precisely that degree of severity which may be 
found most successful ” in crushing it. 

Secondly (pp. 30-32) we supposed a different case. We 
supposed a knot of atheists to combine,—not as yet for the 
purpose of recommending particular practices of immorality, 
—but for the purpose of diffusing among the masses a con- 
viction, that no such verities are cognizable as the existence of 
God or of moral obligation; and that man’s only reasonable 
pursuit on earth is to obtain for himself the greatest amount 
he can of pleasure and enjoyment. We hold that this is 
virtually equivalent to the former case. If (which God for- 
bid!) such tenets really penetrated and sank into and obtained 
possession of the popular mind, they would quite unspeakably 
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debase the national character, they would engender every 
kind of hideous immorality, and would produce the rapid 
disorganization and dissolution of society. If any such pro- 
pagandism then were attempted as we are here supposing,— 
and if it assumed such dimensions as to render it really for- 
midable—it would be of extreme moment, that that hatred of 
atheism, which we believe still to animate the great body of 
Englishmen, should be stimulated tothevery uttermost by every 
legitimate method; that their heart no less than their head 
should be earnestly enlisted on the side of God; and that the 
irreligious agitation should be vigorously repressed by the 
strong hand of the law. Moreover, we have a firm belief that 
such would be the wish and feeling of Englishmen in general. 

But it is an entirely different question, whether the law 
could wisely interfere with the freest discussion, among philo- 
sophically cultured men, of whatever theories may be broached, 
favourable or adverse to religion and morality. Dr. Mivart 
credits us with an affirmative answer to this question; but 
on the contrary we are convinced that, in the present most 
unhappy condition of philosophical thought, vastly more harm 
than good would accrue from any attempt at such inter- 
ference. 

We think the whole course of our argument implied, that 
we did not in any way protest against the existent freedom of 
philosophical discussion. We were dealing throughout with 
cases of combined aggression against “ the religious instinct 
and feeling now prevalent in England” (p. 32); and we were 
supposing some body of active proselytizers to aim, in vigor- 
ous and widely-extended concert, at direct influence over the 
popular mind. Had it once occurred to us that we might be 
laying ourselves open to such a misconception as that which 
we are here rectifying, we should have taken care to add an 
express explanatory sentence. ] 
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Mivart (Prof. St. George), Contemporary Evolution, reviewed, 1. 

Liberty of Conscience, noticed, 555. 

Mill (Mr, J. Stuart), An Examination of Sir, W, Hamilton’s Philosophy 
reviewed, 57. 

——— A System of Logic, reviewed, 57. 
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Mitt (Mr.) on Causation, 57-82: recapitulation of former articles, 57 ; 





Mr. Mill selected as the representative of his school, 58 ; a contest with 
phenomenism the most pressing philosophical need of the day, 59 ; the 
method of such a contest, 60 ; the first step is the refutation of pheno- 
menism, 61; on the principle of certitude, 62; on the power of the 
human mind in cognizing certain truths as such, 63 ; Mr. MilPs sense 
of the word “cause,” 64; the phenomenist doctrine of the order of 
succession, 65; Mr. Mill on the sequence of night and day, 67 ; the 
universal belief of mankind in a causation different from Mr. Mill’s, 68 ; 
the principle of causation, 69 ; in what precise sense of the word do 
mankind universally believe the existence of causation, 70; the 
uniformity of nature a doctrine indispensable to the existence of ex- 
perimental science, 71; the principle of causation established, 73 ; 
instances of causality, 74; consideration of a common objection of 
phenomenists, 77 ; extract from a former article, 78; causation in no 
way depends on the uniformity of nature, 80 ; the principle of causation 
entirely ampliative, 81. 


Mivart (PRoFEssoR) ON THE Ricuts or Conscience, 1-37: Dr. Mivart’s 





great services in the cause of Catholic truth, 1; our deep regret that we 
cannot agree with him in the present work, 2 ; his theory of civicism, 3 ; 
our objections to that theory, 3 ; the chief purpose of our article, 4; 
the Catholic doctrine on the obligation of conscience, 5 ; every one is 
bound to act according to his conscience, and nobody can morally com- 
pel him otherwise, 6; criticism of Dr. Mivart’s inference from that 
doctrine, 7; a genuine dictate of conscience should be obeyed, even 
should it injure others, 8 ; though there are many cases in which we are 
acquitted for disregarding those dictates, 10; in some circumstances 
even the Church herself compels obedience against conscience, 12; but 
a civil ruler should not do anything which militates against a man’s 
conscience, 13; liberty of conscience impeded by civil toleration of 
error, 14 ; inestimable blessing of the State’s Catholic unity, 15 ; evils 
likely to result in England from the adoption of the principle of “ free 
love,” 16 ; Mr. Lilly’s Essay on Medievalism, 18; we contend that 
every State must rest on what we call an ethical basis, 19 ; great desir- 
ableness that that basis be wide, 20; reasons for our belief, 22 ; civic 
toleration of a religious error a wrong against those citizens who do not 
hold with that error, 241; on the union of Church and State, 25 ; 
difficulty in always understanding Dr. Mivart’s theory of civicism, 26 ; 
the State’s proper course towards any large development of a theistic 
immorality, 27; even a sincere Catholic may agree with certain Pro- 
testant doctrines in England, 29 ; miserable result should the sophistries 
of the “advanced” School prevail in England, 30 ; Dr. Mivart’s theory 
opposed to the opinion of the Holy Father, 32; and sets forth no basis 
of opposition to Cesarism, 33; F. O'Reilly on the position of the 
government of a Catholic country towards its Protestant subjects, 34 ; 
concluding regret at our difference of opinion with Professor Mivart, 35. 


Montevio (Mr. M.), Sanctuary Meditations for Priests and Frequent Com- 


municants, noticed, 275, 
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’ Morley (Dr. J. B.), University and other Sermons, noticed, 532. 
Muratori, de Ant. Christianor. Sepulchris, reviewed, 37. 


Note To tHe Apri, Noumser, 213-214. 
Nore To THE Juty Numper, 508-513. 


O’Reitty (Rev. F.), The Relations of the Church to Society, noticed, 249. 
Oxenham (Mr. F.), Catholic Eschatology and Universalism, noticed, 532. 


Parrerson (Right Rev. Mgr.), Rome and Italy, noticed, 251, 520. 

Pilkington (Mr.), The Confessions of 8. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
noticed, 545, 

PomPonio Leto ON THE VATICAN CoUNCIL, 281-299: the aim of Janus, 
Quirinus, and Pomponio Leto the same, 281 ; misery endured in reading 
the work of the latter, 281 ; it is asserted to ‘be the work of a “liberal” 
Catholic, 282; the resemblance between it and that of Quirinus, 283 ; 
no true Catholic could have written the work; 285; reasons for our 
opinion, 286 ; critical examination of the book, 287 ; Leto on Papal 
Infallibility, 288 ; from a research of more than forty years we are con- 
vinced that from a Catholic point of view the infallibility of the Pope 
is perfectly reasonable, 289 ; the divine protection of the Church has 
preserved unity in Catholicity, 290 ; F. Perrone on the Pontifical autho- 
rity, 291 ; why has God given the Holy Father infallibility, 293 ; Leto’s 
ignorance of the meaning of delegated jurisdiction, 294; if sixty-three 
bishops dissented from the doctrine of infallibility that would not affect 
its universality, 295; Leto’s want of reverence for the Head of the 
Church, 296; the result of reading the book is one of extreme weari- 
ness, 297; the question of Cardinal Vitelleschi’s authorship, 299 ; 
improbability of the Cardinal being the writer of such a monstrous 

‘ work, 298. 
PRONOUNCEMENT ON Rosmini’s Works, 277. 








Reniaious Unity AnD ToLERATION, 215-233. 

RepuBlican Victory tn France (THE), 198-213 ; the change in French 
politics since last year, 198 ; while the constitution of the new <As- 
sembly remains practically the same, that of the Chamber of Deputies 
is totally altered, 199 ; the contested elections to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 199; the return of the Comte de Mun, 200; on republics in 
general and the French Republic in particular, 201; the composition 
of the Republican party, 202; the Catholic revival in France, 203 ; 
loyalty of the Catholics to the Republic, 203 ; the Revolutionary party 
anti-Catholic, 204; programme of the Liberals, 204; they threaten to 
stop the supplies, 205; spread of atheistical doctrines in France, 206 ; 
infidel literature is openly disseminated, 207 ; extracts on the “ Irre- 
sponsibility of Criminals,” 208 ; bill for the establishment of compul- 
sory secular education, 208; education the main battle ground in 
France, 209 ; infamous language of the infidel press of Belgium, 210 ; 
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the future policy of European Liberalism, 211 ; results to be expected 
if Liberalism obtains a lasting triumph in France, 211; necessity for 
Catholics to be united, but not depressed, 212; the Church is still 
strong, and it is theirs, 213. 

Rossmann (F. Von.) Sonnette der Deutschen, reviewed, 400. 

Rowley (Rev. A.) A Devout Exposition of the Holy Mass, with an ample 
Declaration of all the Rites and Ceremonies belonging to the same, 
noticed, 550. 


Sanctz Gertrupis Macyaz “Legatus Divine Pietatis” noticed, 239 ; 
reviewed, 337. 

Scheeben (Professor) Manual of Catholic Dogma, noticed, 535. 

Short Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Mary’s College, Ascott, 
noticed, 250. 

Songs in the Night, and other Poems, noticed, 269. 

Stephen (Mr. Leslie) An Agnostic’s Apology, noticed, 238. 

S. Thomas Aquinatis Summa contra Gentiles, reviewed, 431. 

Stieren (Prof, A.) 8. Irenzi Episcopi Lugdunensis contra omnes Heereses 
Libri quinque, reviewed, 117. 


Tuompson (Miss A. C.) Preludes, noticed, 264. 

Thompson (Sir H.) Cremation, reviewed, 37. 

Todd (Rev. Canon) The Religious Life, noticed, 528. 

Tomlinson (Mr. C.) The Sonnet : its Origin, Structure, and place in Poetry, 
revicwed, 400. 

Trevelyan (Mr.) Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, noticed, 532. 

Tynpatt (Mr.) anp Contemporary Tuovent, 431-469: Mr. Tyndall’s 
position at Belfast, 431 ; universality or spirit of comprehensiveness 
a remarkable trait of the age, 432; bewilderment likely to result from 
the sudden multiplication of knowledge, 433 ; it is too late to resist the 
so-called “ progress ” of the age, 434 ; the difference between a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic, 435 ; the ancient lines of thought have been unable 
to resist the pressure, and to-day every one must think for himself, 4236 ; 
rise of a new intellectual spirit in England, 437 ; its lamentable result, 
438 ; the modern complaint that faith has departed, 439; worldly 
matters are strictly attended to, but what of the future? 440; to 
Catholics this state of things is most distressing, 440 ; remedy proposed 
in the “ Grammar of Assent,” 441 ; the power of Mr. Tyndall over the 
imperfectly educated, 442 ; with those of a higher degree of refinement 
we may hold a successful argument, 442 ; is private judgment the only 
standard of truth, 443 ; Mr. Tyndall’s disciples should study the Catholic 
system of thought, 444; on the necessity of a proper conception of the 
works we read, 445 ; it is still possible to arrive at the truth if men are 
resolved to find it, 446; the opinions of Mr. Tyndall are not original, 
but only remarkable for the manner in which he places them before the 
public, 447 ; the science of Rational Theology the perfection of all others, 
448 ; Mr. Tyndall’s “ Fragments of Science,” 449 ; his attack upon the 
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Catholic Church, 450 ; its injustice, 451 ; difficulty in ascertaining the 

creed alluded to in the “ Fragments of Science,” 452; analysis of the 

Belfast Address, 453 ; his avowal of the doctrine of Evolution, 454 ; the 

outcome is materialism, 455 ; his doctrine of the development of con- 

sciousness, 457 ; with regard to science, his views are akin to materialistic 
Hegelianism, 458 ; the difference between Science and Religion, 459 ; 

Mr. Tyndall’s opinion of Religion, 460 ; the reason for his antagonism, 

461 ; the result of modern teaching in the severance of Science from 

Religion, 462 ; Mr. Tyndall’s denial of Atheism, 463; definition of 
Theism, 465; Mr. Tyndall’s religion appears as the latest form of 
Buddhism, 466 ; Science should include philosophy, 468, 

Tyndall (Prof. J.) Fragments of Science, reviewed, 431, 


Ueser das Verbrennen der Leichen, reviewed, 37. 

Ullathorne (Right Rev. Bishop) Ecclesiastical Discourses delivered on Spe- 
cial Occasions, noticed, 514. 

Unirep Srates or America (THE) 82-116 ; downfall of the early nations, 
82; divine judgments have been generally disregarded, 83 ; even the 
dispersion of the Jews does not seem to be considered by them as a 
judgment, 84 ; human miseries usually arise from a revolt against God, 
85 ; the Americans may yet take warning from the fate of other nations, 
86; the view Washington took of religious matters, 87 ; he did not 
realize the fact that while there should be authority in civil matters 
there should be equally so in religious, 88 ; while he tolerated all sects 
he would not allow anyone to insult another, 89 ; deplorable religious 
condition of the United States, 90; list of sects in one of the States, 
91; difficulty of choosing among so many, 93; the divorce of 
Church and State one of the results of the Reformation, 94; Govern- 
ments which pretend to rule without God and the Church are bad, 95 ; 
the mischievous “sovereignty of the people,” 96; all republics rule 
selfishly, 97 ; as a rule a republic is the substitution of several tyrants 
for one, 98 ; popular sovereignty a failure in America as it has been in 
Europe, 99 ; the Catholic Church the only safe form of democracy. 100 ; 
any government based on the doctrine of the Reformation is a foe to 
true Christian liberty, 101 ; Montesquieu on the republics of old, 102 ; 
Mr. Carlyle on Democracy, 104 ; enlightened public opinion in America 
at the present day objects to the “ sovereignty of the people,” 105 ; the 
corruption among officials in America, 105 ; different in the early days 
‘of the Republic, 106; want of religious authority. the cause of the 
failure of democracy, 107 ; the founders of the American Republic did 
not approve of the doctrine of the “sovereignty of the people,” 108 ; 
it inevitably leads to despotism, and will do so in the United States 
110; the American Judges on blasphemy, 112; no society can be 
durable unless it be in accord with the Church, 114; hope for the 
United States should that country become reconciled to the Church 
116. 





VaucHan (Right Rev. Archb.) Advent Conferences, reviewed, 368. 
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Veyrieres (M. Louis de) Monographie des Sonnets, reviewed, 400, 


Watace (Mr. W.) The Logic of Hegel, reviewed, 431. 

Westminster (Archbishop of) The Glories of the Sacred Heart, noticed, 234. 

W. H. A., The Duchess Transformed, noticed, 552. 

Wityess or S. Irenzus (THE) To Catuotic Doctrine, 117-155; the 
evidence S, Irenewus bears to the Catholic rule of faith, 117 ; the 
Church of to-day the same as that of S. Irenzeus, 118 ; the main object 
of his work, 119 ; his attack on the Gnostics, 120 ; he refutes them out 
of their own mouths, 121 ; S. Irenzeus on the Godhead of the Son, 122 ; 
the Word of the same nature as the Father, 124 ; S. Irenzeus the chief 
ante-Nicene Doctor of the Church, 126; the Early Fathers on the 
divine appearances to the Patriarchs, 127; the rise of Arianism, 128 ; 
F. Newman on the “Causes of the Success of Arianism,” 130; S. 
Trenzeus on the generation of the Son, 131 ; and on the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, 132 ; two defects in his language, 133 ; on the visible 
manifestation of the Word, 134; S. Irenzus’s doctrine of the Trinity 
not affected by any slight inaccuracies, 136 ; the purpose of the Incar- 
nation as he understood it, 138 ; his comparison between Eve and the 
Virgin Mary, 139 ; the incarnation of the Word the birth of the second 
Adam, 141 ; as Adam brought sin upon the whole race, so Christ by 
his Atonement restored communion with God, 142; on the belief in 
the Immaculate Conception, 144; S. Irenzus on the Eucharist, 145 ; 
three arguments against the Gnostics which he derived from the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist, 147 ; obscure passage on Transubstantiation 
which occurs in S. Irenzus, 150 ; he certainly believed in the reality of 
the sacrifice, 151 ; necessity for a continual study of the Early Fathers 
by Catholics, 153 ; Appendix, 153. 

Wyndham Family (The) noticed, (270). 


Z1EGLER (Von. H.) Irenzeus der Bischof von Lyon, reviewed, 117. 
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